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The 


Case 
of the 
Weatherproof 


Ask any Egyptologist what preserves a 
mummy, and he'll speak of sealing 
materials —such as resins. Ask any elec 
tronics expert what preserves delicate 
electronic components, and he'll tell 
vou the same; synthetic resins “mum 
mify” the parts, sealing them for years 


against shock, wear and moisture 


lo protect electronic parts, Shell 


Chemical’s Epon® resins are cast at 


relatively low te mperatures iround 
transistors, coils, condensers 

whole assemblies. Epon resins 
igainst moisture, chemical attack | 
rapid changes in te mperature. De licate 
parts mummified in this way cannot be 


broken or loose ned by shocl 


\ resin that meets the de mands of 


a high-speed world is another Shell 
Chemical contribution to industry 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CAR DEALERS SAY ‘59S TAKE OFF FAST. 


Early returns show the cus- 
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1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... 91.6 41.5 1347 $135.1 *135.9 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,052 1,816 2,018 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 96,341 54,547 61,642 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $55,381 $58,614 $56,181 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 11,684 12,240 12,048 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............--0200- 4,751 6,747 7,087 6,893 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,652 1,391 1,421 
PTD ives cdbekes aad bumetienennaet Cer TT TT TT re re 167,269 308,059 311,174 314,445 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 390.0 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) +t73.2 89.3 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) +t75.4 83.1 
ee Oe OO OE I, ED, on cc civccuncecbdccscccbicocscenacecs 17.5¢ 17.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — ++76.4 186.7 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $42.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).......... cc cece wee eeee 14.045¢ 27,650¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............- $1.97 $2.01 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.74¢ 
a BEES ccwnccdebeerdsdeesdnhedsabekieddeaschwesede $1.51 $1.64 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P's, 1941-43 = 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 54,744 56,800 55,593 56,136 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +t71,916 87,292 94,118 94,080 94,584 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ++9,299 32,103 30,467 30,223 30,446 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 25,346 31,913 31,983 32,123 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 23,888 25,451 26,644 26,519 26,925 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Year Month Latest 


Average Ago Ago Month 


Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 121.1 123.7 123.7 


* Preliminary, week ended October 18, 1958. tt Estimate. ais 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. **Ten designated markets, middling 4} in. # Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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52-—-Joan Sydiow; 63—{bot.) Grant Comptes) 72—Reynolds Metals Co.; 74—{top) De Havilland Aircraft, (bot. two) Grant Compton; 99—Archie 
Lieberman; 116, 117, 118—Mike Shea; 152, 153, 154, 158—Mike Shea. 
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Photo: Cleveland Engine Plant No. 1, Ford Motor Cx 


Piston-packing belt | 
helps build new cars 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


Problem: The combination of sharp 
edges and oil on those pistons was ruin- 
ing conveyor belts in four months. 
They cut grooves in the belt, ripped it, 
tore off the fasteners which held the 
belt together. The oil soaked into the 
belt cover, softened it, formed a dirty 
scum on the surface. Belts had to be 
cleaned and repaired constantly. 

What was done:Whena B.F.Goodrich 
distributor heard of the problem, he 
recommended a new B.F.Goodrich 
conveyor belt made of Koroseal flexi- 





ble material. Koroseal resists scuffing, 
tearing, Cutting; it stands oil, grease, 
most acids and just about everything 
else that ruins other materials. It can be 
vulcanized into a continuous belt, 
eliminating troublesome fasteners. 


Savings: Over 2 million pistons have 
been carried by this Koroseal belt. It’s 
stull going strong after a year's service 
—three umes longer than the belt it 
replaced. Even though this is a 
premium-priced belt, its cost when 
measured in terms of useful service is 


48% lower than the belting it replaced 


Extra benefits: Because the belt has a 
smooth, nonporous surface that’s easy 
to clean, ‘locating holes” in the pistons 
don’t get plugged up with dirt. 
Where to buy: Your B.F.Goodrich 
distributor has the exact specifications 
for the Koroseal belt described here 
And, as a factory-trained specialist in 
rubber products, he can answer your 
questions about a@// the many products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Com 
pany, Dept. M-440, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Koroseal—T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


BE Good rich industrial products 





hushing 
the roar 
of the 
jet 





Rohr-built sound suppressors put the finger 
squarely on the solution of the jet noise problem. 
For instance, the Boeing 707 shown above, 
flown by leading carriers such as American 
Airlines, will serve communities with noise level 
down to that of present large piston aircraft. 
This complex unit is just one of the many 

major components Rohr is building today for 
the great jet airliners of tomorrow... 

serving such leading aircraft builders as Boeing, 
Convair, Douglas, Lockheed, North American. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MAIN PLANT AND HEADQUARTERS: CHULA V 
PLANT: RIVERSIDE, CALIF | ASSEMBLY PLANTS 
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Gremlin At Work 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your wondertul 
story on Convenient Food Mart 
[BW—Sep.6’58,p129] and its pro- 
posed chain of drive-in food stores. 
Apparently, however, one of those 
gremlins worked its way into the 
composing room... . 

The story stated: “Price of store 
franchise is $19,000, of which $15,- 
000 goes to CFM as a fee... .” 
Actually it should read “of which 
$1,500 goes to CFM as a fee.” 

MERRILL R. SWARTZ 
HERBERT M. KRAUS & CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New Bridge Idea 


Dear Sir: 

I read your interesting article 
Aluminum Hopes New Design Will 
Sell Bridges [BW—Sep.27°58, p60]. 

I do not see why aluminum can- 
not be used together with steel in 
the structures for greater economy. 
Better yet, why not add petroleum 
oil? | mean hydraulic components 
such as a floating deck and 
hydraulic pistons which can efh 
ciently effect the transmission ot 
stress. In this way less metal and 
weight can be used to carry the 
load, longer spans can be designed, 
and the self-compensation to sup- 
port the varying loads will serve to 
absorb shock and eliminate destruc- 
tive vibration and strain. 

HARRY MILLER 
PYROLAC CORP. 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


College Problem 


Dear Sir: 

Your fine article 20 Businessmen 
Set Out to Start New Trend in 
Financing Education [BW-—-Sep 
13°58.p78] pointed out the decided 
opinion of these men. Howeve! 
are they really trying to meet the 
problem in higher education? 

For instance: Devereux C. 
Josephs, head of the new group, 
has said “campuses with elms, oaks 
and other slow-growing trees” will 
have to give way to a_ broader, 
cheaper system of higher schoo! 
ing to take care of the hordes. And 
just how does this group intend to 
fight this problem? By sending the 
hordes to the state schools? In 
this system the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. . 

Pep SMYTHI 
STERLING COLLEGE 
STERLING, KAN. 








As giant buckets swing ore from a ship’s hold, the 
weight in each hopper car is electronically transmitted 
to the Western Maryland yard office. 

This starts a chain of Integrated Data Processing 
which mechanically passes on waybill information to 
the steel company’s mill and offices. 

Even before the last loaded car is coupled into place, 
waybills are waiting for the train. As a result, the ore 
gets out of the yard quicker, reaches the consignee 
sooner. This process is simple, systematic, foolproof. 

This same IDP system mechanically repeats waybill 
information to a clearly printed shipping statement 
eliminating weight certificate, shipping notice and 
blanket waybill. Now—Western Maryland customers 
can complete paper work in minutes instead of hours. 








Now— automation starts 
in an ore crane’s cabin on Western Maryland 


Actually, it’s the first installation of its kind where 
the weighman’s recording of information is transmitted 
electronically. 

Call it progressiveness. Call it forward-looking. The 
important thing is that the IDP system saves the 
shipper time and money. And WM people value it as 
one more way they can provide improved service. 
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LONG DISTANCE PAYS OFF! 





Who’s selling that out-of-town 


customer when your salesman isn’t ? 


Telephone customers 
between visits... 
and keep them 
buying from you 


These days, you can’t always be Johnny- 
on-the-spot when your customers are ready 
to reorder. 


So to be sure they buy from you, con- 
tact them frequently by telephone between 
sales visits. 

You might also invite them to call you 
collect whenever they’re running low on 
your product. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ¢ 


USE 


Either way, you'll find that frequent tele- 
phone contacts keep your customers happy 
—and keep your products on their shelves. 


The Ideal Reel Company of Paducah, 
Kentucky, made $200 on its first out-of- 
town call to a customer. It is now doing 


about 70% of its business by telephone. 
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Good box imprinting saves money, 
speeds handling, helps build sales 


it can for you 





telling the 
product's size, color, part number or other characteristic 

work for you from the time of printing until your product 
reaches the user. This kind of marking a Markem 
Method in hundreds of plants— provides important advan- 
unobtainable with hand stamping or 
buying pre-printed boxes from outside sources. Here’s 


With a Markem Method 
machine-printed on boxe 
quantity. Production is not held up by outside delays or 


Readable, attractive imprints on your boxes 


done by 


tages and savings 
why: 


complete identification is 


vou need them, in the correct 
slow hand stamping; all operations are done within your 
plant. As imprint requirements change, Markem type or 
printing elements can be changed in seconds. Box inventory 
is smaller—easier to coordinate with changing demand. 


Clear, lasting imprints reduce waste and packing errors. 
They help dealers and retailers process and sell your 
products efficiently . . . simplify and encourage reordering 
... add sales appeal and assure quick shelf identification. 


The 
up or 
based on the right combination of Markem machine, type 
and specialty ink for your needs. The machine can operate 
in your production line or anywhere in your plant. One 


best Markem Method for your boxes—whether set 
in flat, big or little, smooth or rough surfaced — is 


machine can also be used for marking boxes, labels and flat 
parts. Thousandsof Markem specialty inks answer virtually 
any requirement speed 
or special characteristic. 


color, drying 


in surface, material, 


Box marking is but one of several basie areas in whicl 


a Markem Method can save money and help sales. Similar 
cost-saving Markem Methods— using direct, offset and 
screen process printers ide ntily or de corate pressure - 


sensitive and fabrie tapes; tags and labels; plastics products; 
leather goods; glass and china products; 
for all industries. You can get the 


f experience in all types of marking, by 
possible, samples to be marked 


and countless 


others, benefits of 47 


years sending 


your requirements—and, if 


—to Markem Machine Company, Keene 33, N.H. 


MARKENM 


EVERYTHING 


INDUSTRY NEEDS ...FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 


1911 
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Gardner-Denver DH143 crawler-mounted drill and Gardner-Denver rotary compressor at work on Snoqualmie Pass widening 


Foot-tapping motorists speed big rock cut 


While impatient motorists marked time, the Washing- 
ton State Highway Department recently solved a 
tough problem of hurry-up highway construction. The 
problem: carving 30 feet of solid rock to widen Sno- 
qualmie Pass highway to four lanes 
detour available. 


with no feasible 


To escape this dilemma, the department decided to 
close the highway completely for eight hours a day, 
giving contractors elbowroom for at least one shift, but 
letting traffic stream through during the remaining 


hours. Second, the work was speeded with Gardner 
Denver rock drills powered by Gardner-Denver rotary 
air compressors for fast, effective blast-hole drilling. 


Rock is the big obstacle on many a highway project 
today. Getting rock out quickly—helping to keep con 
struction costs at a minimum—is a major job for 
Gardner-Denver rock drills and air compressors. ‘That 
is why you will find Gardner-Denver equipment work 
ing on so many important highway projects throughout 
the country. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Ill. 


ENGINEERING FORESIGHT—PROVED ON THE JOB 
IN GENERAL INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, PETROLEUM AND MINING 


GARDNER - DENVER 





HOW EMERY AIR FREIGHT ACHIEVED TEN TIMES MORE 


... first in 





REVENUE WITH THE HELP OF WESTERN UNION PRIVATE WIRES 


Specially designed system provides mile-by-mile 
progress reports on each shipment. 


Since Emery’s 14,000-mile private wire system was installed 
seven years ago, the growth of their business has been spectacular. 
Handling up to 18,000 messages a day between 37 Emery offices 
coast to coast—the system cuts transit time, personnel costs 


and human error. 


Customers get complete, accurate advance information—flashed 
over Emery’s private wires—including detailed description of 
shipment, name of airline, flight number and time of arrival at 
destination. If weather or other emergencies force a change in the 
timetable, Emery’s private wire enables them to make immediate 


changes in the shipping schedule and keep customers advised. 


Only a Western Union private wire system could give Emery Air 
Freight the unique advantages of this coded, fully automatic 
communications network. Their needs were carefully analyzed by 
Western Union experts. The circuits and equipment used were 
hand-tailored to Emery’s particular sales and geographical 
requirements. The system was designed to be expanded quickly 
and easily whenever future growth requires it. 

Let Western Union experts analyze your communications needs, 
No obligation, of course. A collect wire to Western Union, 


Private Wire Division, New York, will bring vou more information. 





The Great Lakes Family of High-Strength Steels 


@o¥ 


Lets you design su- 
perior performance, 
longer life and less 
weight into your 
product. Many diver- 
sified applications. 


12 


Offers all the charac- 
teristic features of 
N-A-X Finegrain, 
plus greatly enhanced 
resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. 


A series of fine 
grained, mild carbon 
steels. They have 
unusually high 
strength, toughness 
and weldability. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
ANNOUNCES ITS NEW 
GLX-W STEELS... 


Quenched and tem- 
pered steels of ex- 
cellent weldability 
and toughness, with 
yield strengths from 
75,000 - 110,000 psi. 


NA:X 


\ HIGH MANGANESE 
"\ STEELS 


N-A-X High Man- 
ganese and High 
Manganese Special 
Killed. These steels 
give yield strengths 
up to 50,000 psi. 





A series of 
fine grained mild 


carbon steels 


of unusually high strength, 
toughness and weldability 


Metallurgical research has produced the new 
GLX-W Series of High-Strength steels. An excep- 
tionally fine grain structure in this series makes 
possible the high strength, good notch toughness 


and excellent weldability of these steels. The 
series consists of GLX-45-W, GLX-50-W, 
GLX-55-W and GLX-60-W, based on minimum 
yield strengths of 45,000 psi up to 60,000 psi. 


IMPORTANT MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF GLX-W STEELS 


STRENGTH —up to 60,000 psi yield strength with good ductility. 
NOTCH TOUGHNESS—good notch toughness at normal and subnormal temperatures. 


WELDABILITY —low carbon and manganese content assures freedom from underbead cracking under all conditions. 


The combination of these properties, together with 
lowered material and manufacturing costs and sim- 
plified fabrication processes, indicates a wide range 
of applications for GLX-W steels. 


For additional technical information about GLX-W 
steels, write 


Product Development Division, Dept. BW-8 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


GLX-W 


another new product developed by a division of 


NATIONAL STEEL ) CORPORATION 
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How to reduce a crowd to 
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factured to standards of excellence and relia- 


~ ae 
just one voice bility that are the highest in the industry. 


Hughes scientists and engineers— more than 
5,000 of them—comprise a research and devel- 
opment team of unprecedented scope, experi- 
ence, and technological creativity. If you 


The air you breathe is crowded—with radio 
signals. 24 hours a day, radio stations, ham 
operators, ships at sea, police cars, military 
aircraft, space vehicles, and others fill the air 
waves. Problem: to select one signal from this 
crowd of signals. 


Hughes Precision Crystal Filters select this 
“one voice” many times more effectively than 
standard tuning devices. A picture of the 
Hughes Crystal Filter unit would tell you 
nothing—it’s just a tiny black box somewhat 
smaller than a package of cigarettes. But 
within this box are several tiny wafers of pure 
quartz about half the diameter of a dime 
which are united with complex electronics cir- 
cuits. Designed and manufactured by Hughes 





Products Division, precision crystal filters 


Engineers and Physicists at HUGHES probe the 


are of crucial importance in military radio frontiers of science to constantly advance th 

communications, telemetering, radar and technology of solid state physics, 

navigation, missile guidance and other ad- : ; 
‘ . , manufacture or use electronic equipment, we 

vanced electronic applications. ; 

will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate 

Precision crystal filters are just one of the how this great team’s talent can be put to 

many HUGHES products that are creating a work solving your problems—and increasing 

new world with electronics. HUGHES diodes, your profits. 

transistors, rectifiers, cathode-ray storage 

tubes and other components and complete HUGHES PRODUCTS 

electronic systems are designed and manu- International Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 





| 
Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


HUGHES PRODUCTS _ 








From Liberty Mutual: a concept of workmen’s compensation coverage 


for today’s economic conditions which provides 


Protection in 


—and how it cuts excess dollars from 
compensation insurance costs 


The business-insurance rates you pay 
are, in the long run, determined by you 


In today’s business climate, it’s more important than 
ever for you to keep your expenses down. If you have 
a large number of accidents, however, or suffer heavy 
losses over a period of time, you actually contribute 
to higher insurance rates for yourself. By doing 
everything you can right now to cut down on acci- 
dents and eliminate losses, you can help toward low- 
ering your rates in the future and help improve 
your company's profit picture 

This is why Liberty Mutual —the company with 
the largest experience in workmen’s compensation 
lnstirance has ovel the vears developed a forward- 
looking concept of business misurance which gives 
you protection in depth. From the start of your cov- 
erage with Liberty, a broad range of skills and re- 
sources can be put to work to anticipate and avoid 
trouble in your plants and offices and on your jobs 
and to keep future costs down. 


Today, more than ever, 
PROTECTION IN DEPTH can be vital 
to the growth of your business 


With competition so strong in every field of busi- 
ness, it is apparent that the vigorous, efficiently man- 
aged companies will become the industry leaders 
of tomorrow. The protection in depth you get from 
Liberty not only helps you trim excess dollars from 
your insurance costs, but does it without sacrificing 
any of the coverage you need to safeguard your com- 
pany during its growth. 


Protection in depth has already helped Liberty 


establish an impressive cost-cutting record and a rec- 
ord for consistently attracting “blue-chip” accounts. 
Because we deal directly, our salesmen know their 
business and yours. With the vast ¢ xperience of the 
company behind them, they can competently handle 
unusual problems in all fields 

We encourage you to take ste ps to improve your 
insurance cost picture by becoming acquainted with 
protection in depth now. (You should also know 
about our dividends: since 1912 we have returned 


more than $455 million to reduce policyholders’ in- 


surance costs. ) 








Learning to walk...the second time. 
The facilities of Liberty's two re- 
habilitation centers are made avail- 
able to badly injured employees of 
policyholders. Through therapy and 
prosthetics know-how, patients help 
themselves recover, get back on the 
job and off compensation. 


Shop-talk session. Twice a vear, 
Liberty holds an advanced sales 
seminar for experienced salesmen 
Here, tough coverage and rating 
problems are thrashed out in round- 
table discussions. Training like this 
makes our men extra-capable of 
handling unusual and challenging 
problems of policyholders. 





Power under control. To protect buildings from damage from blasting, 
Liberty engineers developed an instrument which measures ground vibra- 
tions, tells exactly how much dynamite can be safely used in a specific 


locale. Result for construction policyholders: fewer accidents, safer work- 
ing conditions. 


Behind PROTECTION IN DEPTH is the broad 
range of Liberty’s special skills and resources 


Liberty's special resources are sometimes unique, often broader in 
scope than most other companies or agencies can offer. Many are 
routine and offered as a standard part of our work. Others are ready 
to crack dangerous or money-wasting problems policyholders may 
have. Here are a few of them and how they can be put to work tor 
you in a program that gives real protection in depth. 





An 86-acre loss-prevention research center. Here chemists, 
physicists and radiation experts work on extra-tough problems such 
as: When does worker fatigue begin to affect a man’s efficiency? 
How can noise levels be reduced? The end target is reduced insur 
ance costs. 


Occupational medicine program. Liberty's staff of nurse consult 
ants can check the status of your company’s medical program, make 
recommendations to management, help you set up or improve 
your own program All this affects the cost of insurance 


These Liberty “extras,” and the others pictured on these pages 
work together to give you protection in depth. All of them are avail 
able to any policyholder who needs them. Any of them may help you 
to lower your insurance costs. 


Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY © LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY © Home Office. Boston 
insurance for: Automobiles, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Cr 
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The coast-to-coast economy network... Air Express 


, Before many filmed programs or commercials go 

CHECK YOUR AIR EXPRESS SAVINGS on the air, they go through the air—with Air 

over any other complete air service Express. Choice for speed and economy, Air Express 

. symbolized by the big “X”’. . . also offers ex- 

CITY TO CITY...DOOR TO DOOR | AIR EXPRESS | OU SAVE clusive one carrier door-to-door delivery to thou- 
| YOU ; PIT Q@ att aaa Ths , 

025 th. cack |Miles| Cost | sands of U. S. cities and towns! . . . Whatever 

ag your shipping problem, call Air Express first. 


INDIANAPOLIS to OMAHA 586 | $5.65 | $4.95 to $9.09 
EL PASO to LOS ANGELES 701 7.25 1.40 to 6.89 
CLEVELAND to DALLAS 921] 9.65 90to 8.41 


ATLANTA to DENVER 12.05) 1.80to 7.98 


Apply these typical examples to your shipping problems G. TS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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You can count on the auto industry for all-out production from now 
until dealers have been supplied with adequate stocks of cars. 


All divisions of the Big Three are far behind schedule. To all practical 
purposes, labor troubles have turned the new-model changeover into a nine- 


week affair (against two weeks in 1956 and 1957). The “early changeover” 
just hasn’t taken place. 


Auto output totaled less than 50,000 cars every week from that ended 
Aug. 23 through Oct. 18. (A good week is 140,000, a whopper is 175,000.) 
The average was not quite 30,000 a week for the period. 


Only two weeks in last year’s model changeover fell below 50,000. 


Even this week, with most of the strikes settled, it seemed unlikely that 
October auto output could get much above 250,000—with 275,000 highly 
optimistic, unless production lines really begin to race. 


The higher figure would be about 100,000 below schedule. Last year— 
with its later changeover—October output ran 333,000. 


Auto manufacturers and their dealers will reap one benefit, at least for 
a time, from the slow start on 1959 production: 


To the would-be buyer, the very scarcity of cars will make them all the 
more desirable (page 25). This will lessen price resistance (if there is to be 
any) until delivery time shortens. 


Inventory policy, always a major factor in the business trend, is shift- 
ing from the minus to the plus side right about now. 


Stocking by auto makers is bound to be on the increase. This will 
affect not only all their suppliers but the suppliers’ suppliers as well. They’ve 
all been held back to this point. 


Meanwhile, nonautomotive lines already are buying a bit more freely 
to meet demand generated by the recovery—and sometimes a bit over. 


Purchasing agents face a difficult problem, particularly in the metals. 
They know that producers still have a good bit of idle capacity, and many 
mines and smelters have ample visible stocks. 


Yet, with the auto situation as it is and has been, there’s an incentive 
to get in ahead of any possible squeeze (BW—Jul.26'58,p11). 


Firmer prices, even at a time when supplies remain ample, are an addi- 
tional spur to buy a little more material than may be absolutely necessary 
to meet production schedules. 


This clearly has been a factor in recent nonferrous demand. And this 
demand hasn’t been dulled even by the knowledge that an end to strikes 
abroad would have immediate repercussions on London prices. 


Activity in the metals trades sheds light on inventory policy: 


¢ Steel output for October will be the best for any month this year, close 
to 812-million tons. Operations now are at 75% of capacity. 


¢ Aluminum has made steady progress since turning the corner two 
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months ago (BW—Aug.30’58,p9). Output in September averaged 4,157 tons 
a day (up from 3,824 in July), and is topping that in October. 


¢ Copper deliveries to fabricators rose in September from the summer’s 
lows (though by no means to boom proportions). Curtailed output has enabled 
refiners to reduce stocks by 70,000 tons since May. 


Changing inventory policy already has been an important factor in turn- 
ing the over-all economy for the better 


The Washington economists figure gross national product rose to an 
annual rate of $440-billion in the quarter just ended. That was a gain of 
$11-billion in three months of which $4-billion was inventory. 


That doesn’t mean inventories gained $4-billion; the rate of decline 
slowed to $4-billion a year against $8-billion in the second quarter and a 
minus $914-million at its first-quarter worst. It’s rate of change, not direc- 
tion, that counts in these figures. 


Washington is banking on a new record for gross national product in 
the current quarter—and once again inventory will play a big part. The 
estimated value of all goods produced and services rendered in the final 
three months of 1958 will reach $450-billion. 


Consumers had more money to spend, after taxes, last quarter than ever 
before—an estimated $314-billion (at seasonally adjusted annual rates) 
against $3074-billion in the June quarter 


They spent more than ever before, too. But they weren't getting reck- 
less. Savings rose to 7% of disposable income from 6.2% in the second 
quarter, the President’s Council of Economic Advisers estimates 

The estimated $22-billion saved is the highest, either in dollars or as 
a portion of disposable income, in more than a year 


Outlays by consumers both for nondurable goods and for services were 
the highest on record, as was the over-all rate of $292-billion 


There weren't any records, though, for the long-lagging hardgoods. 


Spending for durables rose, it is true. But, at an annual rate of $361 
billion, it was only a little higher than the second quarter and well below 
the $40.4-billion a year earlier 


Consumer spending in the final quarter of the year unquestionably will 
go on to another new record. In terms of the seasonally adjusted annual 
rates in which these things are expressed, people will have at least $2-billion 
more to spend than in the third quarter. 


More to the point, perhaps, they will be in a freer spending mood 


* Additions to saving which they made in the third quarter should give 
them a greater feeling of safety 

* Forces of recovery—particularly as measured in more jobs are fattening 
weekly pay checks—will underpin their reviving confidence 

* Installment debt has been paid down enough to bolster time sales 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 25, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St New York, N. Y 




















THE GUARANTY CUSTOMER KEEPS 
IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH HIS OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


ae 


Obviously, the executive engaged in world trade can’t 


get around to see all his business friends in person. 


But he can do the next best thing: he can keep in 
close touch with conditions abroad through the For- 
eign Department of Guaranty Trust Company 

The Guaranty customer finds in this department the 
wealth of specialized knowledge and the long-range 
approach so vital in foreign trade financing. Guaranty 
maintains offices in London, Paris, and Brussels. And 
through our vast global correspondent network of over 
2,000 offices of important banks the Guaranty customer 
has access to on-the-scene sources of facts and infor- 
mation—the kind of help often best provided by a bank 
of the country. 


He knows that Guaranty’s Foreign Department 


extensively all over the ' 
information not only from = corresy 
but from industrialists and government off 
vell 
If you do business abroad, or plan to, this a 
is available to you. Just call or write our Fo 


partment we will be glad to show you he ww we Can Nt 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . 140 BROADWAY. NEw YORK 15 
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It’s shaped to the new American taste 
with a lean, clean silhouette, crisp 
new contours, beautifully restrained 
accents. It brings you more spacious- 
ness and comfort. It has a bright new 
sheen—a new kind of finish that 
keeps its luster without waxing for 
up to three years. In fact, Chevy’s 
new right down to its tires! 





Now there's a full series of elegant Impalas, 


including the neu 


Sport Sedan shown here. 


ALL NEW 


Never before has an automobile 


manufacturer made such sweeping 
changes two years in a row. 

The 1959 Chevrolet is more than 
new—it’s your kind of car. Shaped 
to reward your new taste in style. 
Designed to anticipate your desire 
for greater roominess and comfort. 
Engineered to bring you greater 
safety, economy, ease of handling 
and smoothness of ride. 





Chevrolet’s new Slimline design 
brings entirely new poise and pro- 
portion to automobile styling. In- 
side the new and roomier Body by 
Fisher you'll find truly tasteful ele- 
gance. And you'll see more through 
the big new Vista-Panoramic wind- 
shield that curves overhead. 
There’s much, much more. A 
new steering ratio makes handling 
easier. New suspension engineering 





‘DS CAEVROLE! 








s you a new, more stable ride. 
ere’s a sweet new edition of 
oglide*. A new, gas-stretching 
‘hrift 6. New Safety-Master 
es. And with all that’s new, 
| find those fine old Chevrolet 
es of economy and _ practi- 
y. See this fresh new Chevy 
your Chevrolet dealer’s. 
Chevrolet Division of General 
ors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at ertra cost 











What America wants, 
America gets in a Chevy! 











The new Bel Air 2-Door Sedan—like all "59 Chevie: 


rolls on stronger, safer Tyrex cord tire: 
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\ Phetuction of transparent 12-pointed stars is simplified for the 
, \tmos Plastics Company, Providence 5, R.I., by the use of Kodapak 
Sheet—and by its drawing characteristics ! Crystal-clear 30-gauge 
Kodapak II is drawn to form five-sided star points which are clicked 
out, unwebbed, ready for assembly. Cemented together, these pro- 


vide a new way to sell flowers ...a distinctive decorative motif 


Perhaps the deep drawing chatacteristics of Kodapak Sheet can 
help you to Improve produc tion ol pat kaging Spe ( ialtie 3. adve rtus- 


ing displays, other items. For further information about the uses 


Kodapak Sheet and characteristics of Kodapak Sheet, call or write 


Cellulose Products Division 
MAKES EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, 4, N.Y. 
GOOD MERCHANDISE 
BETTER Sales Offices: New York Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Providence, 
Que Gectes tic Sheet Philadelphia. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo 
Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd 
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Car Dealers Say 39s Take Off Fast 


In early returns from the 
dealers, ‘59 models are going 
great—and should easily outdo 
their unpopular ‘58 brethren. 
























lhis week, for the first time since 
Junc, the auto industry is pretty much 
back to normal. Assembly lines arc 
! 
I 






























ing, labor is back at work with a 

contract, and—most important of 

there are smiles on the faces of the 
tion’s new car dealers. 
In fact, everything is a little too nor- 
mal—at the moment, there are more 
customers than cars to sell. ‘Vhe onc 
big question evervbody—beginning with 
Detroit—is asking is still the same: How 
will the 1959 models do? 

In an industry that lives bv statistics, 
statistics now are hard to come by for 
fwo reasons: 

e Strikes have held up deliveries 

e Even if dealers had the cars, it 
uld be too earlv in the new model 
r to catch a firm trend. 
Buoyancv—But in the first few davs 

following new-model _ introductions, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters kicked tires 
with the customers in dealer show- 
ms around the country. ‘The con 
isus, from both dealers and custom 
( the 1959 models will substantially 
4 outpace this vear’s dismal showing and 
mav very easily top 1957. If initial cus 
ner interest is any gauge, 1959 could 
n turn into a mild version of run 
1955. 

Dealers generally are complaining 
over the lack of merchandise to 
lav. Otherwise, their attitude ranges 
where from “better than last vear” 
“the best introduction we've ever 

yerienced.”” 
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Crowds in the Showrooms 
s part of the ritual of selling autos 


dealers to show unbridled enthusi 
it this time of year. But this vear, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters, the enthu 
ounds more genuine 

a handful of dealers were luke 
(he minority included a Pitts 
Plymouth dealer who doubted 


vould top 1957, despite the fact AT GM MOTORAMA in New York, customers ponder a fancy °59 convertible 












Dollars Per Week * 
80 — 


! ' ot 
1949'S ‘53 ‘SS ‘57 


* Net after-tax earnings in constant 1958 dollars for worker with 3 dependents 


Auto 
Sales? _. 
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Data: Marketing Research Office of Ford Motor Company, Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics Data 


Jc¢ 
that his sales were running 25% better 
5 


than last vear. In Los Angeles, a lord 
dealer agreed it would be tough to im 
prove on 1957, “our dream vear.”” And 
though one San Francisco Chevrolet 
dealer was impressed by the crowds 
turning out to see the new line, he ac- 
knowledged that first-day sales weren't 
fe) good as last vear “But 
cleaner deals,” he added. 

¢ Counting the House—lspecially be 
cause of production bottlenecks, evervy- 
body 


these are 


is counting showroom noses as 
much as sales to get a line on what to 
expect Most dealers reported good 
crowds 

I.ven so, the sourest note of all came 
from GM. At its big, splashy New York 
Motorama, 177,224 persons had shown 
up by early this week. ‘That figure, said 
1 spokesman, was far less than the num 
ber drawn to the January, 1956, Mo 
torama—and GM expected 50% more. 

New York dealers all claimed it was 
too early to judge 1959 sales. A Buick 
dealer says sales were poor, but he 
blamed the lack of cars to deliver. A 
lord outlet, however, reported that this 
vear he has 30 or 40 orders, compared 
to none at all at this time last vear. 
¢ Buick’s the Test—Of all the cars, 
Buick offers the best test of the market, 
since it has been out longest and has a 
model change as radical as anv. In 
Pittsburgh, Buick 


dealers were “‘ec 
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static.” Sales were triple last vear in 
Chicago. Even dealers for rival lines in 
San Francisco confessed Buick was 
right in claiming itself “the hot car” for 
1959. A Los Angeles dealer thinks it’s 
significant that he’s getting Fords, 
Plymouths, and Chevrolets in trade for 
new Buicks. 

The pattern held in the South, too. 
An Atlanta Buick dealer said he had 
sold 48 cars since introduction, against 
25 last vear. 
¢ Swamped—The same enthusiasm 
came from dealers for other makes. A 
Pittsburgh Ford dealer described his 
first day as “gratifving,” with three 
deliveries and four orders written. Said 
Don MeMillian Ford, Inc., in Houston: 
“When we put the new cars on the 
floor the night before the opening, we 
were swamped—couldn’t close the doors 
until 11 p.m.” 

A Pontiac dealer in Chicago figured 
orders were quadruple last vear’s. An 
Atlanta dealer for Dodge and Plymouth 
last vear sold his first new car—a Dodge 

three davs after introduction. This 
vear, he unloaded 20 in the first two 
days, signed orders for 20 more. The 
swival seat exclusive on Chrvsler’s cars— 
optional at prices from $60 to $90- 
seemed to be attracting the most atten- 
tion in this line, especially 
women. 

Chevrolet, 


from 


with its major — stvle 


change, was attracting big crowds just 
about universally. A Chicago dealer 
took 70 orders in four days—20% 
ahead of a vear ago. 


ll. Why Customers Buy 


If the dealers’ words finally turn into 
hard sales in an expanding market, tl 
next question will be: What's sellin 
the cars? This vear, they are all longer, 
lower, and—in most cases—just as fin- 
tailed as ever. And these were among 
the reasons given for 1958’s poor show 
ing. Besides, the industry has posted 
price increases averaging 3% to 4%. 

In general, the auto industry thinks 
prices aren’t the key to sales. However, 
R. J. Eggert, marketing research man- 
ager of Ford, though predicting a 20% 
increase in sales in 1959, lists higher 
prices at the top of the vear’s possible 
adverse factors. His material (chart at 
left) graphically points up the fact that 
when the 1958 models were introduced 
late in 1957, the sharp price boost came 
at the verv time when weekly take-home 
pay was dropping fast. The spread wid 
ened between the net new car price in 
dex, reflecting dealer discounts, and 
weekly pav throughout most of 1958. 

The correlation between 
higher prices and sagging sales would 
worrv auto men more if there were not 
every indication that, despite this vear’s 
price boost, take-home pay will be in 
creasing at a faster rate to narrow the 
gap. 

Dealers say there is little price re- 
sistance. They think sales will 
from: 

e The glamor of the new cars. 
“I've never seen such 100% accept- 
ance,” said a Buick man. 

¢ Better public confidence. 

e A firmer price situation 
last vear in the used car market 
customer's advantage in trade-ins. 

e A desire for economy—cited 
mostly by Rambler dealers, reporting 
another good vear. 
¢ Price Lineup—This vear, the price 
lineup has changed. After dropping its 
Delray line and adding a 7% increas¢ 
at the low end, Chevrolet is now highest 
of the low-price three, in place of 
Plymouth 

Most dealers insist there’s little price 
resistance. The hikes add only a littl 
to most monthly payments. And deal 
crs are making discounts of from $200 
to $500 on list prices. Almost every 
dealer, in addition, is offering 36-month 
paper, and a Detroit dealer even volun 
teered a deal of 10% down, 42 months 
to pav. In Pittsburgh, the owner of a 
1955 Fordor Customline Ford was of- 
fered a 1959 model listed at $2,850 for 
$2,000 plus his old car—or $200 to 
$300 under posted price. Payments on 
the $2,000 balance would be $95 for 
24 months, $66 for 36 months. 
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than 
to the 
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But American Assembly dele- 
gates differed on other mone- 
tary issues, such as selective 
credit controls. 


Only one major conclusion emerged 
last week from a conference of 60 
financial experts, attending the 14th 
American Assembly at Arden House, 
+0 mi. from New York City, to discuss 
U.S. monetary policy. The group 
agreed that “reasonable stability of the 
price level must be a primary economic 
goal” along with maximum growth and 
employment. 

The importance of price stability was 
the only issue on which the delegates 
appeared united. On most other ques- 
tions involving monetary policy, there 
was no real consensus. The final recom- 
mendation merely called for further 
study of a long list of issues. 
¢ Rallying Point—Wherever disagree- 
ment emerged, the fear of inflation and 
the urgency of finding means to fight 
it were the points on which most par- 
ticipants could stand together. 

For example, delegates disagreed on 
whether a national economic council, 
headed by the President, was needed 
for coordinating monetary and _ fiscal 
policy. But even those opposed to a 
formal group were clearly in favor of 
better coordination to counter inflation- 
ary influences. 
¢ Off the Record—This meeting of the 
nonpartisan American Assembly, which 
periodically invites leaders in business, 
education, and government to discuss 
issues of national concern, was held, 
as usual, in the seclusion of Arden 
House, a baronial estate given to Co- 
lumbia University by New York's Gov. 
W. Averell Harriman. The 
themselves were private but many of 
the participants were public figures 
who have made no secret of their views. 
And there were two public speeches 
that clearly emphasized the threat of 
inflation and set the tone for the meet- 
ing. 
¢ Public Speeches—One was by Sen. 
Prescott Bush (R-Conn.), who warned 
that the nation faced “boom and bust, 
depression and panic” unless govern- 
ment spending was brought under con- 
trol and inflation halted. Bush told 
the meeting that he would re-introduce 
an amendment to the Employment Act 
of 1946 in order to make price stability 
a major objective. 

This proposal was supported by Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, who singled out the threat of 
inflation as the main danger faced by 


sessions 
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All Agree on Price Stability 










































































































































































































































PANEL DISCUSSION on monetary affairs takes place in music room of Arden House, 


family estate of Gov. Averell. Harriman now owned by Columbia University. 






the economy. He noted that “an in- 


creasing part of the American public 
is becoming inflation-minded,” and he 
feared that if “integrity in the dollar is 
not re-established” the public ‘will 
behave in wavs that add powerfully to 
the momentum of inflation.” 

\s Burns sees it, amendment of the 
Employment Act should be 
by positive anti-inflationary measures 
He favored a broad attack, including 
the strengthening of antitrust and labor 
legislation and a review of the tax 
stgucture. In addition, he urged the 
establishment of a 


bolstered 


national economic 
council for the purpose of greatly im 
proving the “consistency and coordina- 
tion of economic policvmaking.” 

¢ Ranking the Goals—Some delegates 
thought that. the threat ef inflation was 
that price stability should 
be the nation’s prime economic objec 
tive. But the majority felt that it 
should not have priority over such goals 
as growth and emplovment. ‘Thev rec- 
ognized that in any short-run situation, 
price stability may not be compatibk 
with the other objectives, but thev felt 
that, in the stability 
would growth 
ment by encouraging 
efhcient investment 

In tackling other 

delegates locked horns 


SO SCTIOUS 


long run In prices 
ind employ 


avings 


promote 
ind more 
monctary issues, 
Some delegates 
felt that the debacle in the government 
bond market last summer could have 
moderated by effective Fed ac 
tion. But others felt that this might 
have involved a return to “pegging” 
government bonds, which was an in 
flationary process after World War II 
¢ Direct Controls—here was a similar 
split over whether specific credit con- 
trols ar a supplement to 
the Fed's general and indirect controls 


been 


need d as 


iF. 


BERTRAND FOX, delegate at the Assem- 


bly, was named this week to head research 


for the Commission on Money and Credit. 


28 


Many delegates felt that specific control 
over consumer credit essential, 
cifher on a permanent or a stand-by 
basis. But this group was unable to get 
unanimous agreement, and more study 
of the subject was recommended. 

¢ Noncommittal—The tendency — to 
suggest further study on all debatable 
points was due not only to the distance 
between those who held firm but oppos- 
ing views. Another factor was that 11 
of the delegates were members of the 
25-man national Commission on Money 
ind Credit, set up by the Committee 
for Economic Development. ‘They felt 
that they could not commit themselves 
on anv issue until their own extensive 
research had been carried out. 


Was 


As if to underline this position, the 
commission this week announced that 
Bertrand Fox, director of research at 
Harvard Business School, will take over 
as research head of the monetary study. 
l’ox, who was a delegate to the Ameri- 
can Assembly, felt that the 
had been a valuable introduction to the 
subject and “revealed the need for morc 
knowledge and information.” 

Fox hopes that research can help 
guide the coming out 
with precis¢ recommenda- 
tions. He has not directly in- 
volved in the monetary and fiscal field 
since World War II, but the commis 
sion felt that this him the 


of objectivity 


Sessions 


commission in 
ind definite 
been 


gives 


advantage 


Senate Study Raps Fed Policies 


Asher Achinstein calls for basic re-examination of the 


financial system and a change in Federal Reserve attitude. 


Congressional critics of the Federal 
Reserve were provided with fresh am 
munition this week in a study author- 
ized by the Senate Committee on 
Banking & Finance 

The study, titled Federal Reserve 
Policy and Economic Stability, 1951-57, 
was made by Asher Achinstein, an ex- 
pert on business cvcles who was on the 
staff of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers under Dr. Arthur 
I. Burns and who is with the 
Library of Congress. 
¢ Wrong Moves—<Achinstein’s analysis, 
which reviews the role of the money 
iianagers since the Fed regained free- 
dom of action in 1951, is highly 
critical of their action at crucial key 
points Moreover, he that their 
over-all performance in trving to iron 
out economic fluctuations is so unsatis- 
factory that a basic re-cxamination of 
our financial system is needed 

The bill of indictment 
general faults: 

¢ Steps taken to counter business 
swings lack timeliness and _ vigor. 
\chinstein implied that he favors the 
abandonment of the Ked’s “bills only” 
policy, so that the Fed could move 
more quickly and directly to influence 
interest rates. 

¢ Statements of policy by Federal 
Reserve officials are inadequate, some- 
times misleading, and should be geared 
more closely to actual developments. 

e Selective credit controls should 
be added to the Fed's powers—over 
consumer credit at least, and possibly 
over mortgage credit. 
that these are necessary, because the 
“rise of interest rates inhibits neither 
the users nor the lenders of installment 
credit.” 


e All Right to 1954—In 


how 


feels 


cites three 


Achinstein argues 


Achinstein’s 


inalvsis, the Fed made a fairly good 
through the boom-and-reces- 
sion period of 1951-54. He doesn’t be- 
lieve the 


caused the recession 


showing 
Fed's tightening during 1952 
irguing that cuts 
business 11% 
But 


failing to sec 


in defense spending and 
ventories were far more 
he does hit the Fed for 
the recession coming and for not easing 
than it did 


important 


SOONCT 
beginning of the business 
1954 


finds 


Irom the 
through 
little to 


SS upsurge 


rise In the 
last vear, 


itumn of 
Achinstein 
prais¢ In light of th 
of 1955, he argues 
straining moves wer 
The Fed itself has agre 
cism Fed. Chmn 
Martin has said publich 
acted slowlv becau it was 
halt the recover 

e Error Repeated—Despite this apology, 
Achinstein claims the Fed 
decisive action last 


busine 
that the 


slow and 


Fed's re- 
feeble. 
ed with this criti- 
William MeC 
that the board 
ifraid to 


again re- 
veal He 
ignoring evidence 
veled off He feels 
the discount rate 


sisted 
accuses the Fed of 
that the boom had ] 
that its move to raise 
in August, 1957, despite many signs 
that the boom was over, “remains 
inexplicable.” I's miscalcula 
tions, he idd d to the 
sharp¢ st business de in the postwal 
period.” 

l'o this, the 
staff has a curt 
studv. ‘he 
judging the svst 
too hurriedly. It p 
recession. Is 


Reserve’s own 
afhxed to the 
Achinstein of 
late-1957 


ints out 


staft uses 
poicies 
that the 
regarded 

mildest” in 
in terms of total man 
lost And it that 
ictions should be judged 
strength of the current 


1957-58 now 
the shortest and 
American history, 
hours of work 
the board’s 
by. the 
cry. 


among 


SAVS 


Teco 
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Army Fights Loss of Its Labs 


@ NASA, the new civilian space agency, wants to 


take over the Army’s space scientists and laboratories. 


@ The proposal is meeting stiff resistance from Army 
brass, who fear a diminished role in space-age warfare. 


@ But chances are NASA will win again—already, 
it has secured control of all non-military space studies. 


@ For business, the question is whether a change 
would affect the contracting of R&D to private operators. 


T. Keith Glennan, head of the 
brand-new National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, in onc _ brief 
month in Washington has established 
himself as a man who accomplishes 
what he wants (BW —Aug.16'55,p28). 

Glennan, on leave as president of 
Case Institute of Technology, first 
moved quickly to put space research 
unquestionably under civilian control. 
Now he wants to take over from the 
\rmy the scientific team that shot the 
first U.S. satellite into space—and the 
odds are 10 to 1 he will succeed. 

Some private ~— contractors _ fear 
NASA’s ultimate objective is, like the 
predecessor National Advisory Com 
mittee for Aeronautics, to concentrate 
research and development in govern- 
ment laboratories. But NASA officials 
themselves claim that, quite the con- 
trary, they intend to farm out much of 
the R&D to private operators. 

Presumably, the final decision on 
whether the Army is to hand over its 
scientists to NASA will come at this 
week’s meeting of Pres. Eisenhower 
with the National Acronautics & Space 
Council. This is the nine-man group 
set up in this vear’s law creating NASA. 
Its assignment is to advise the President 
on space and—among other things 
resolve conflicts between — the 
civilian agency and the services. 
¢ New Boss—Glennan’s agency has al- 
ready taken charge of Air Force and 
Navy space projects not tied in with 
specific weapon system development 
the lunar probe program, the IGY 
carth satellites, and = assorted — secret 
projects. For the most part, Glennan’s 
policy has been to let the military 
services continue running programs 
only if their own hardware and _facili- 
ties are essential to them. 

Now Glennan has put in his bid to 
take over military facilities, too—spe 
cifically, the $57.5-million laboratories 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at 
Huntsville, Ala., and the $23-million 
Jet Propulsion Laboratories at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., operated for the Army 


new 
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by California Institute of Technology. 

For the Army, success of Glennan’s 
move would be the end of its ambitious 
plans to play an important role in 
space-age warfare. If the Army loses its 
space scientists to NASA, it’s done for 
in this field. The Air Force, on the 
other hand, can lose pure space re 
search without too much pain, because 
it has so many space projects tied to 
milftary operations ICBMs, IRBMs, 
reconnaissance satellites, and the like. 
Ihe Army suffered a crucial blow last 
vear when it lost to the Ai 
battle over who 
Jupiter IRBM. 
¢ Fighting Back—lThe Army is fiercely 
—and_publicly—resisting the NASA 
proposal. Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
Army missiles chief, and his aides claim 
that loss of their key space scientists to 
NASA would hold back missile 
space projects with valuable 
knowhow as a byproduct. 

NASA officials are furious over the 
Army's tactics. Savs one official: “This 
is a matter for intragovernmental nego- 
tiation, not for public discussion.” 
¢ Loyal to Army—There’s also opposi 
tion to the proposed transfer from most 
of the scientists and engineers involved 
—some of whom have even threatened 
to quit—and from many ABMA and 
JPL contractors who apparently want to 
continue under the Army. 

Although technical direction of non- 
military space projects recently passed 
to NASA, the 2,000 civil service scien- 
tists at ABMA (under famed Dr. 
Wernher von Braun) and a_similat 
number at JPL (under Dr. William 
Pickering) have remained on_ the 
Army's payroll. They have continued 
to work for the Army on such military 
projects as the Nike Zeus, Redstone, 
Jupiter, Sergeant, and Pershing mis- 
siles, reconnaissance satellites, and ad- 
vanced high-thrust rocket engines 

They want to stay with the Army for 
obvious They have prestige 
as Army specialists, with pretty much 
of a free hand on research 


Force a 


was to operate the 


and 
military 


reasons. 


If thev were 


to be absorbed into NASA, they fear, 
their freedom would be restricted and 
their stature diminished. 

The Armvy’s space contractors fret 
over the prospect of having to sell 
themselves once more to a new set of 
bureaucrats. They also worry that 
NASA—in the tradition of its predeces 
sor agency, the NACA—may use gov 
ernment facilities instead of theirs for 
research and development. 
¢ Who Decides—The council that will 
decide the issue consists of, in addition 
to the President, Secv. of State John 
Foster Dulles; Defense Secv. Neil M« 
Elroy; Glennan; Atomic Energy Com 
missioner John McCone; Dr. Alan ‘1 
Waterman, director of the National Sci 
cence Foundation; James Doolittle, vice 
president of Shell Oil Co., recently 
named board chairman of Space ‘Tech 
nology Laboratories, a Ramo-\Wool 
dridge Corp. affiliate; William A. M 
Burden, a New York investment banker 
and former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for air, and Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
president of both the Rockefeller In 
stitute for Medical Research and the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

The prospects are that NASA will 
win. ‘The Army and the other servicc 
have already been virtually stripped of 
all space research not directly tied to 
weapon system development, and con 
sequently the military labs have lighter 
work loads as it is. NASA, for in 
stance, has already absorbed the Navy’ 
150-man Project Vanguard staff, for 
merly part of the Naval Research Lab 
oratory in Washington. 
¢ Huntsville’s Future—llowever, trans 
fer of the ABMA facilities to NASA 
would not turn the city of Huntsvill 
into a space-age ghost town 

ABMA consists of 10 laboratories 
devoted to aero ballistics, computation 
fabrication and assembly engineering 
guidance and controls, ground handling 
and launching equipment development 
structures and mechanics, testing, 51 
tems analysis and reliability, missil 
firing, and feasibility research. NASA 
would put the facilities on a full-swing 
schedule. The transfer would mosth 
mean just a shift in who makes policy 
for the labs. 

The Army would 
its other facilities at ] 
marily the Redstone Arsenal, for de 
velopment of short-range missiles and 
other advanced military 
a guided missile school. 

Ihe Air Force is not involved 
the current hassle. The Air Force con 
tracted its space development out to 
private companies; it has no faciliti 
of its own to turn 
civilian agency 


] 


continue to run 
Huntsville—pri 


hardware, and 


over to the n 





When the Jets Start Flying 


ROUTE 
DATE 


AIRLINE MILES 


ROUTE TYPE OF JET 


British Overseas Airways Corp. New York-London Comet 4 3,442 


Pan American Airways New York- Paris Boeing 707 3,621 


National Airlines New York-Miami Boeing 707 1,130 


American Airlines 
Continental Air Lines 


Trans World Airlines 


United Air Lines 
Delta Air Lines 


Braniff Airways 


*Pending CAB award of non-stop route 


Jets Begin to Earn Their 


With the 


wate 


crash of a 
wielded by the 
land (picture, below 
on U.S. airlines thi 

The christening of 
World Airways’ 


bottle of sea 
first lady of the 
, the jet age began 
week 
Pan 


jetliner 


American 
America by 


al 


MAMIE EISENHOWER swings bottle of 


water to christen Pan Am’s America. 


30 


New York-San Francisco* 
New York-Los Angeles 


New York-Los Angeles 
New York-San Francisco 


Undecided 


New York-Dallas 


Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower and a preview 
flight of notables to Brussels were just 
the preliminaries. ‘The main event 
comes Sunday, when hostesses draped 
in gold sashes will escort 111 paving 
passengers aboard one of Pan Am’s new 
Boeing 707s for the first scheduled 
passenger flight by a U.S. jet. A scant 
seven hours after the scheduled 7 p.m. 
take-off from New York International 
Airport (Idlewild), the 707 is due in 
Paris. 

By the end of next year, a total of 
82 jets will be flying for Pan Am and 
cight other U.S. airlines (table, above), 
And by 1960, when another 151 jet 
planes are scheduled for delivery, almost 
all the nation’s major air carriers will 
be using them 

Among 14 U.S. trunk lines, onh 
three—Northwest, Northeast, and West- 
ern—have not yet ordered any jets. Of 
these, only Northwest has announced it 
plans to 
DC-Ss. 
¢ Reservations Galore—Aboard Pan 
Am’s maiden flight will be +0 passengers 
in de luxe class and 71 in economy class, 
plus a crew of 10. For the trip to 
Paris, the de luxe travelers will be pay 
ing the usual fare for the airline’s Presi 
dent service—$819 round-trip and a $90 
surcharge. In return, they will enjoy 
lounge chairs, exclusive use of a cock 
tail lounge, champagne, cognac, and the 
“biggest menu” Pan Am has ever offered 


order some—five Douglas 


Chicago-Los Angeles 


New York-San Francisco 


Boeing 707 
Boeing 707 


2,571 
2,451 


Boeing 707 2,469 


Boeing 707 2,580 


Douglas DC-8 
Douglas DC-8 


2,469 
2,580 


Douglas DC-8 


Boeing 707 


Keep 


(a choice of seven entrees) 
class, for $489 round-trip, passengers 
will sit six abreast and have to be 
content with sandwiches, milk, coffee, 
and tea 

Pan Am already has 5,000 reserva- 
tions for transatlantic jet flights—most 
of them for economy class 
e Jet-Age Problems—Beforg 
ports become 


In economy, 


jet trans 
commonplace, the air- 
lines must unravel a snarl of problems 
kor 
not 
any 


instance, most airport runways art 
Safe for 
10,000 ft. is considered 
the optimum length. So far, only a 
few airports boast runways that long 
At Miami, National Airlines 
wants to launch jet service in two 
months, there’s only one of that length 
Idlewild has none at the 
though it’s extending two t 
and 11,200 ft 

Another obstacle is the opposition t 
jet noise in both Europe and the U.S 
At Idlewild, jets are 
runwavs leading out 
whenever possible 
them to take off 
munities, the 
ft. and cut 
passing 


long enough to be ets in 
£ 4 ] 


weather; 


where 


moment, 
10,000 ft 


required to us¢ 
Jamaica Bai 
and if weather forces 


Ove! 


over adjacent com 
1,200 
power befor¢ 


Pan Am’s 


ind must add 


must limb to 
back thei 

his means 
707s can carry less fuel 


ove! 


a refueling stop 

¢ Jealous Rivals—Some of the difficulty 
stems from competition within the in 
dustry. Pan Am’s to Rome, for 


SCTV1CC 
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ple, has been delayed by a dispute 
the Italian carrier, Alitalia. ‘The 
n airline, which has no jets of its 
vet, insists on charging a premium 
of 15% to 30% for jet travel. 
\m doesn’t agree, and Rome au- 
ities won't let it use Ciampino air- 

t until the two lines reach an accord. 

\t home, Eastern Airlines is trying 

lock a complicated deal under which 

National Airlines would _ lease 
of Pan Am’s 707s for use on the 
York-Miami run starting — this 
ember (BW-—Sep.6’58,p44). The 

i would give jets to National months 

id of Eastern, which has 

duled for delivery until 1960. 

'he switch to jets is bringing the 

nes financial woes, too. The transi- 

i is too expensive for most carriers 

take all at once. The planes them- 

cs, with spare parts, cost rough) 

-million each. And because thev're 

big, operating costs are high—a crew 

10 will be standard on Pan Am’s jet 
resident flights, for instance. Wages 

jet pilots will be higher; ground 

ilities will be bigger and costlier. 

United Air Lines, for instance, is ex- 

perumenting with a 107-ft., second-story 

gangway that will cost $100,000. Even 
he cleanliness of airports poses a prob- 
lem that can be solved only with equip- 
ment that was unnecessary before the 
jets. Because airport debris, such as 
tones, nuts, bolts, even the buttons of 

chanics’ uniforms, could be sucked 
ito the air intakes of jet engines and 
conceivably damage them, airports are 
buying mobile vacuum sweepers to keep 
ficlds swept clear. 

"he noise suppressors that airports 
insist be attached to the engines make 
an unforeseen 3% dent in fuel economy. 
linally, interest on money borrowed to 
hnance the jets is taking a bigger and 
bigger bite out of earnings. 

* Flying High—In their scramble to 
nvert to jets, the airlines sometimes 
em to be reaching too high. In the 

beginning, they ordered surprisingly 

lirge numbers of the new planes, then 
had to trim the orders to more realistic 
figures. That process is continuing. 

Inlv last month Delta Air Lines, which 

had eight Douglas DC-8 jets on firm 
der, canceled two of them. National 

t its order for six DC-8s to three, 

|, as a result, it’s paying penalties 

materials Douglas had already 
ught for the three canceled planes. 

None of the fanfare can undo the 

t that Britain was first with com- 

rcial jets across the Atlantic (BW— 

\ct.11°58,p25). Two weeks ago, within 
uurs after Idlewild was announced 
en to jetliners, British Overseas Air- 

Corp. began service with its 

But BOAC jets offer only 

c-a-week service . while PAA can 

im honestly it offers the first regular 
jet flights. 


none 


mets. 
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Mopping Up a Budget Deficit 
The fast comeback of the economy is feeding more rev- 


enue into the Treasury. The August prediction of a balanced 
budget no earlier than 1961-62 may be a year too pessimistic. 


I'he swift pace of business expansion 
is throwing a new and more hopeful 
light on the outlook for a_ balanced 
federal budget. It may even reduce 
the deficit for the current vear, though 
the biggest impact will be felt in the 
following two fiscal years. 

When Congress went home in Au- 

gust, there were forecasts of deficits 
totaling $25-billion, spread over three 
fiscal years, with a balanced budget no 
earlier than fiscal 1962. Now the out- 
look is for three-year deficits of ‘only 
about half that, with a balanced budget 
and perhaps a small surplus in sight for 
fiscal 1961. This outlook is based on 
federal spending continuing around the 
present $80-billion level. 
e Better Tax Yield—The improved 
budget outlook, of course, depends on 
a rise in tax receipts as business im- 
proves. 

The $25-billion of red ink foreseen 
last summer was expected to accumu- 
late something like this: $12-billion 
deficit in this year (fiscal 1959), $9-bil- 
lion in fiscal 1960, and $4-billion in 
fiscal 1961. All this was based on the 
midsummer expectation of a slow and 
gradual climb out of the recession. 

But there is nothing slow or gradual 
in what is actually happening. Gov- 
crnment economists now estimate that 
third-quarter gross national product 
ran at an annual rate of $440-billion, a 
rise of $11-billion over the third quar- 
ter (page 34). They talk about a $450- 
billion rate in the current fourth quar- 
ter. Projections now being discussed in 
the Council of Economic Advisers show 
GNP rising to $500-billion by the end 
of calendar 1960. ; 

The impact of such growth on fed- 

eral tax collections would be felt in all 
major sources of revenue: corporate 
profits, personal income, and excises. 
Even if this year’s deficit remains fairly 
close to the predicted $12.2-billion, 
rising revenues could drive the deficit 
in fiscal 1960 down to around $3-bil- 
lion, and fiscal 1961 could well show a 
$1-billion surplus. 
e Treasury Guesses—Officials in Wash- 
ington split over what will happen this 
year. Some believe last month’s latest 
Treasury estimates of revenue will turn 
out to be too low, while spending esti- 
mates are too high. ‘They believe the 
deficit will turn out to be closer to 
$10-billion than $12.2-billion. 

But the experts of the ‘Treasury and 
the Budget Bureau still believe they 
are close to the mark. 


The Treasury, for example, bases its 
expected corporation tax take this yeat 
on the hope that corporation profits will 
hit $36-billion. That's as high as most 
cxperts would want to go—higher than 
any. It implies a rise in profits of 
something like this: from an annual 
1ate of $31.7-billion in the first quarter 
to $32.5-billion in the second, $37-bil- 
lion in the third, and $40-billion in the 
fourth. It would take at least that pace 
to produce the $16.7-billion that the 
reasury has budgeted for corporation 
tax receipts this year. 
¢ On Low Side—On the other hand, 
in guessing about personal income the 
l'reasury appears to be on the low side 
It rests its revenue expectation on $352- 
billion personal income this calendar 
year. In the first three quarters of the 
vear, personal income hit a rate of 
$351.5-billion, and a big rise is expected 
in the fourth quarter. 

Excise tax receipts also seem likely 
to exceed Treasury estimates. 

e Spending—The best chance of a 
substantially lower deficit this year hes 
on the spending side. 

Kor the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, expenditures totaled $19.4- 
billion. If maintained, this pace would 
result in $77.6-billion for the year end- 
ing next June 30, compared with a 
budget estimate of $79.2-billion. 

The question is whether this lag will 
be made up. Budget Bureau analysts 
believe it will be. They point to the 
generally rising trend of outlays, pat 
ticularly in the Defense Dept. 
¢ Economy Drive—Last month, Mau- 
rice H. Stans, director of the Budget 
Bureau, wrote to all department heads, 
telling them that Eisenhower expects 
“spartan economy” in general and a 
2% personnel slash in particular. If 
achieved, this cut in payroll would save 
$96-million. But there’s steady pressure 
on the up-side from four big programs 

The biggest spending increase, for 
cxample, is in agriculture—mostly for 
price support programs. Crop forecast 
are now running higher than when the 
budget was revised last month. 

Second biggest increase is for national 
security. Defense Dept. outlays are 
still running behind the pace expected 
for the year as a whole, but officials 
expect greater outlays over the next 
six months. 

Big increases are also posted in the 
budget for housing and unemployment 
insurance. ‘These are committed al 
ready, and no reductions are in sight. 
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It was “foreign car’ day in Li 
Angeles ind the nearbv San Bern 
dino and San Gabriel mountains 
Sanda‘ Ih tiny competitors 


Detroit's finest—and some not so tin 


il 





had a chance to show their stuff und 
idvers ynditions, and to prove th 
miles-per-gallon performanc 


lhe occa n the now fam 


Mobilgas Economy Run sponsored 
of | 


} 
. - + + 
ics ! nnudal int fi 





General Petroleum Corp 
\nge ' n 
steady busi builder r GP (BW 
\pl 2851, pS¢ bu 
icw tv 

Instead o 
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PRE-DAWN start in downtown Los Angeles gets 37 foreign cars off on General 


Petroleum Corp.’s 258-mi. road run to test fuel economy claims. 


half of it over steep grades and sharp curves of nearby mountains, put 
TOUGH COURSE, ialf of it over steep grades sharp curves of nearby mountains, puts 


an extra load on tiny engines. Drivers 
complained they had to race like mad to beat time limit. 
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ng results on a ton-mile basis, win- 
were determined on a. straight 
icage figure. 
* “Like a Road Race”—The theory was 
it the “rally” would determine gaso- 
mileage performance of the foreign 
under “average American driving 
nditions.”” But the test turned out 
be far from average, and so failed to 
rovide an exact vardstick of fuel 
onomy. 
hat was partly because of the rug- 
cd mountain terrain of a good half of 
i¢ course. Drivers complained they 
had to drive “just like a road race” to 
make it in the time limits set. The 
ute went across Los Angeles County 
the mountains, then down through 
the San Fernando Valley, across another 
nountain pass to the ocean at Malibu, 
nd back to Wilshire Blvd. The 


heaviest and fastest imported cars never 


REGAL ROLLS 
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WINNING FIAT takes Class A prize (smallest engines), 


all comers at 50.54 mi. per gal. 





pulls up in figurative rear, with 14.27 mpg.— 
maybe it was the unlucky No. 13 it carried. 


Puts Foreign Cars to Gas Test 


averaged better than 37 miles an 
hour. 

But there were unexpected complica- 
tions, too. A forest fire blocked the pro- 
cession for two hours, and when the cars 
finally got through, they encountered 
the peak traffic of a balmy 82F South- 
ern California Sunday. 
¢ Impressive—Still, the mileage figures 
were rather impressive. The 37 entries, 
from seven countries of origin, were 
divided into four classes according to 
total piston displacement of the engine 

-ranging from the 392-cc. Goggomobil 


to the stately 4,887-cc. Rolls-Royce. 
There were no restrictions on en- 
trants, and both professionals and 


amateur drivers were entered, including 
five women. (One of these, Mary 
Faulkner, driving a Ford Anglia sedan, 
ran out of gas 75 ft. from the finish 


line, pushed her car across.) 


beats 





FINISH 





Winner in Class A (under 759 cc.) 
was the Fiat 750, at 50.54 miles per 
gallon (picture); in Class B (up to 
1,099 cc.), the Renault Dauphine, at 
45.35 mpg.; in Class C (to 1,499 cc 
the Alba Romeo sprint coupe, at 33.3¢ 
mpg.; in Class D (over 1,500 cc.) Swe- 
den’s Volvo, at about 37 mpg. Drivers 
who have had U.S. cars in the 
omy run” figure that under the same 
conditions they would have averaged 
12 to 15 mpg., with 20 mpg. as top 

Gas use was measured at the finish 
(picture below) by filling the partly 
cmpty tanks. Results were announced 


“econ- 


at a 5 p.m. awards dinner—onginally 
scheduled as lunch but delaved by th« 
roadblocks. 

The cocktail hour was brief; the 


drivers, most of whom had had nothing 
but coffee since 4 a.m., could think 
only of food. 





was in Ambassador Hotel's parking lot— 
and starved drivers rushed for dinner. 
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© Softgoods have paced 
production’s upturn... 


1947-49 
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Billions of Dollars 


Personal Income 


(seasonally adjusted annual rates) 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce. 


¥#) While personal income 
is in new high ground... 


Aided by the rapid rise 
in manufacturing jobs. 


Because durable goods 
have lagged at retail. 


Billions of Dollars 


Retail Sales 


(seasonally adjusted) 


The Economic Recovery: 
Where It Stands Now 


If you take stock of business this 
fall—six months after the recession hit 
bottom—vou get an oddly mixed set of 
figures. Recovery has come a good way 

especially in view of the fact that the 
gains have been accomplished, up to 
this point, without any real help from 
automobiles. ‘Vhe dollar size of the 
economy, as measured by gross national 
product, has come back nearly three- 
quarters of the way; personal income is 
in new high ground. So are both pro- 
duction and retail trade in nondurable 
goods. 


(Cains in manufacturing emplovment 
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are encouraging—and have contributed 
to the showing of personal income- 
but hirings so far have meant jobs for 
only about one-third as many people 
as were let out in 1957 and early 1958. 
Similarly, output of durable goods has 
rallied only about one-third of the way, 
while retail sales of this sort of merchan 
dise have come back hardly at all. 

How fast the recovery goes from now 
on depends in large measure, of course, 
on the success of the new cars. Housing 
will remain a sustaining factor, but it 
can’t be expected to expand much 
further. 


fey Millions of Workers 





Si Millions 















Factory 


Employment 
(millions of workers) 





Summer rise promises 
well for home building ... 


Housing Starts 


DH (seasonally adjusted annual rates 





While new cars remain 
the X in the economy. 


kal 1947-49=100 
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All Allen-Bradley components in this 
special control panel (left) for the 
Hevi-Duty Electric Furnace are siand- 
ard Allen-Bradley catalog items. 





Kor many years, 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company has used 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 
Quality Control 


Reliability of the control—a “key factor” in the 
operating efficiency of automatic machines—is as- 
sured when you specify Allen-Bradley quality con- 
trol for your production equipment. 


Allen-Bradley motor controls are trouble free be- 
cause they have the simplest operating mechanism 
yet devised .. . there is only ONE moving part. This 
solenoid construction—around which ail Allen- 


Bradley starters, contactors, and relays are built— 
is good for millions of dependable operations. There 
are no bearings to corrode and stick ...no flexible 
jumpers to wear and break. In addition, the double 
break, silver alloy contacts never need servicing. 
Standardize on Allen-Bradley motor control—the 
control of proven reliability. Your customers will 
enthusiastically endorse such a decision. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





Another automatic production machine “goes Allen-Bradley” 











Freshmen Pick Broader Courses 


@ Survey shows that this year’s class will get a dif- 
ferent kind of education than previous years’ students. 


@ The shift is away from engineering, and into liberal 


arts, physics and mathematics. 


@ Languages are popular, too—especially Russian. 


@ Graduate school enrollments are up—mostly men 


who want to “round cut” for managerial jobs. 


“Now 


hear me 


I wouldn’t want my dean to 
talking like this. But a re 
cession is good for the colleges. It puts 
more students into the graduate 
And it makes the undergradu- 
ates think a lot harder about the edu- 
cation they want—and makes them 
work for it, too.” 

So says a professor of English litera 
ture at one Eastern college. His view- 
point might be questionable. But his 
conclusions 


S¢ hools 


correct Ihev are 
supported by the findings of a BUSINESS 
WEEK survev of colleges throughout the 
nation. Ihe survey, conducted this 
week, shows there is an increase in the 
number of students entering university 
graduate schools. It too, that 
this vear’s freshmen are veering toward 
a different kind of education than that 
sought by previous vears’ crops. 
¢ Engineers Shift—Most notable of the 
shifts is the move away from engineer- 
ing. In all but a handful of the major 
colleges surveved, the number of fresh 
men heading toward engineering de 
grees 1S anvwhere from 3% to 
15%. At enginecring’s expense, the 
liberal arts and the so-called pure sci- 
ences—physics and mathematics—have 
gained. ‘The reason cited by manv col- 
lege professors, administrators, and stu 
dents boils this: “The °59 
freshmen seem to have realized that 
high starting salaries for engi- 
don’t necessarily mean limitless 
salaries in the future. And the reces- 
sion has that sometimes engi 
neers aren't much less vulnerable to lay 
off than production line workers.” 
The shift, some college officials sav, 
indicates that many freshmen are mark 
ing time right now. ‘They're not certain 
which specialization will give them their 
best and, until they 
thev’re taking broader courses 
¢ Broader Education—l'o many univer- 
sity professors—those who claim that 
engineering pushes students too deep 
into specialization, too early in then 
education—this is cause for rejoicing. 
They guess that more of this vear’s 
freshmen will get a broader education 
than previous years’ Classes. 


seem 


shows, 


down 


down to 


those 


neers 


shown 


chances decide, 
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But the move toward physics and 
math causes anxiety in some of the 
faculties, too. On the West Coast, 
several college administrators say that 
many students who have neither the 
aptitude nor the interest for these fields 
are probably planning to major in 
them. When the going gets tough, 
many may switch their majors to other 
fields. But because of the large num- 
bers that. have enrolled in physics and 
math, colleges are having to hire extra 
instructors in these fields—and_ these 
departments are currently the hardest 
to staff. 
¢ Goals for the Brightest—The popu- 
larity and “glamor” that attaches to 
physics and math today might cause 
temporary overloading in these courses. 
But college officials also say that some 
of this vear’s brightest freshmen are 
heading toward those fields. 

“You'll find the best of the voung- 
sters in the sciences and in the liberal 
arts,” savs one West Coast college 
registrar. “But thev’re easier to spot 
in science. Somehow their abilitv shows 
up there earlier and more easily.” 

Other college officials don’t like to 
pin down their brightest students as 


closely as that. “You find them in 
pretty well every field,” savs one. 
“Medicine and law attract them as 


much as ever. ‘The point is that thev’re 
not easily distracted by the temporary 
popularity of any one discipline.” 

¢ Leap for Languages—What has 
really startled college faculties this year 
is the sudden surge of interest in lan- 
guages. ‘Thev’ve languished for vears; 
now thev’re booming. 

At the top of the list is Russian. Savs 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol 
ogv’s admissions director, B. Alden 
Thresher: “The number enrolled in 
Russian has jumped from 50 last vear 
to 200 this vear. ‘This is the first time 
that more students are fulfilling their 
language requirement in Russian than 
in German—Russian has become in- 
dispensable for the good scientist. Few 
Russian technical journals are translated 
into English, and the scientist has to 
keep up with them.” 


The boom in Russian isn’t confined 
to technical schools. At Temple Uni- 
versity, in Philadelphia, there were 
nine Russian language students last 
vear, 50 this vear. In universities and 
colleges in and around Chicago, Rus- 
sian classes are 50% larger this year 
than last. 

Other languages are getting plenty of 
attention, too. German, French, Italian 
courses in many colleges in all parts of 
the nation have increased their enroll- 
ments by 30% to 50%. And at the 
University of Michigan, even Latin has 
a sharply increased enrollment. 

All this doesn’t necessarily mean that 
there’s a large crop of language majors 
in the making. Most are fulfilling the 
language requirement that their major 
courses demand. And at Boston Uni- 
versity, one official shakes his head and 
savs, ““They’re not getting off lightly 
when they Russian instead of 
lrench or German.” 

e Extra Degrees—At the other end of 
the colleges—in the graduate schools— 
enrollments are up. And here you find 
men with fresh degrees in engineering 


choose 


heading into further education. At 
many universities, officials see a grow- 


ing trend for engineers to move into 
graduate schools of business. And the 
reason, they sav, is that engineers have 
found that they can bid for better jobs 
if thev have a degree in industrial man 
agement. 

In many graduate schools there are 
more full-time and fewer part time stu 
dents this year. This, sav school officials, 
could be a reflection of the recession. 
Companies, thev find, are less willing 
to meet emplovees” part-time 
costs. But 


tuition 
recent graduates are 
going to the schools full-time because 
thev have found the job market is easier 
for a man with higher degrees. 

Over the nation, increases in gradu- 
ate school enrollments are generally 
steady, not sharp. Most have 
working capacity for vears. 
Increases in students can come only as 
facilities expand. And the result is that 
most graduate schools report their en- 
rollments are up no more than 10% or 
15% above last vear. 

e Coming 


MOrTe 


been 
close to 


Pressures—It will be five 
vears and more before the great wave 
of “war babies” reaches the graduate 
schools. But the colleges are already 
bracing themselves for the pressures of 
sharply increased enrollments at the 
freshman level 

For the last five vears, thev have been 
dealing with the “hollow generation” 
of children born during the depression. 
Krom 1960 onwards they expect to be 
handling the much larger group now in 
its teens. 
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Mammoth parts for Iroquois and other locks in St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project depend on nickel alloy steels for prolonged service without repair. 


Nickel Alloy Steels help open 
the world’s eighth sea to 


When the St. Lawrence Seaway 
opens next year it will turn the 
Great Lakes into the world’s eighth 
sea — North American counterpart 
of the Mediterranean. 

Man moved water and earth—even 
towns — to make this possible. It was 
a colossal job... and called for that 
kind of thinking and building. 

Take some of the lock bridge con- 
struction, as an example. Cast steel 
track girders and segment girders 
for the rolling lift bridge at Iroquois 
Point, in the International Rapids 
Section, weigh as much as 14 tons. 
Repairing or replacing such monster 
units any time after installation 
would be excessively expensive. And 


in some locations, practically impos- 
sible. So where long life plus high 
strength and toughness are impor- 
tant considerations, castings of nick- 
el steel are high-ranking favorites. 
This high strength nickel 
is liberally 


alloy steel 

used wherever the 
structural shapes are 
most severe and where castings are 
exposed to atmospheric corrosion. 


stresses on 


Do you have a metal problem? One 
involving stress... Wear... corro- 
sion... fatigue... temperature ex- 
tremes or other complicating fac- 
tors? Talk it over with us. We — and 
Nickel or a Nickel Alloy may be 
able to help you find the channel that 


leads to open water. «x. mark 


commerce 





Heavyweights. 
nickel steel for Iroquois Lock rolling 
lift bridge weigh 2 


Segment girders of 


7,000 pounds apiece. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 
67 Wall Street New York 5,N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 





In Business 


Speculative Homebuilders Wail 


As FHA Rations Its Assistance 


With its mortgage insurance authority running low, 
the Federal Housing Administration has started a ration- 
ing system that threatens to put a damper on speculative 
house-building—at least till the new 
in January. 

FHA has less than $1-billion left in unused authority 
for insuring home mortgages, and it’s trying to stretch 
that out by using “letters of agreement” instead of firm 
commitments on both new and existing homes where 
no immediate sale is involved. The final, firm commit- 
ment to insure a home mortgage is held off until buyer 
and seller are at the point of actually signing. 

Builders have protested, saying the method puts them 
in severe straits. By custom, builders have obtained 
advance commitments from FHA on new homes, and 
then used the commitments to raise construction financ- 
ing. They fear that lenders will be reluctant to go 
along—without raising their rates—on the basis of a mere 
letter especially since the letters can be converted into 
firm commitments only if FHA still has authority left 
when the letter is presented. 


Congress meets 


Cost of Living Steady in September 
As Food Drop Offsets Other Rises 


Food prices dropped nationally in September, but the 
small decline wasn’t enough to overcome fractional rises 
in other living costs. As a result, the government's 
monthly Consumer Price Index remained stable at 
123.7% of average 1947-49 costs in mid-September, the 
same level as August (BW —Sep.27°58,p1 39). 

A month ago, federal economists expressed a hope 
that declining food costs in late summer might mean 
a second drop in the CPI—which had risen steadily up 
to August. But, the food index decline, from 120.7% 
to 120.3%, was offset by a minor rise in rents and a jump 
in clothing from 106.6% to 107.1%. Best bet now is 
for a “stabilized” index. 


Injunction Refused on Arvida Publicity, 


But SEC’s Warning Is on Record 


Some of the steam has gone out of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission’s drive for court condemnation 
of what SEC termed improper publicity for the proposed 
sale of Arvida Corp. common stock (BW —Sep.27'58, 
p46). This week a federal district court refused to grant 
a preliminary injunction barring the underwriters—Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Dominick & Dominick— 
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from making further public statements before an SEC 
registration statement is filed. 

Despite the court defeat, observers say, SEC has put 
the financial community on notice that it intends to 
enforce its publicity regulations. [his is expected to cut 
down on advance publicity. 

With its point made, SEC is not expected to press for 
a permanent injunction in the Arvida case. In fact, the 
underwriters are expected to register the issue and pro- 
ceed with its sale—and the betting is that SEC will go 
along. 


Wholesaler, Nine Retailers in Toledo 


Accused of Price-Fixing on GE Items 


The Justice Dept. antitrusters have a new target: 
alleged wholesaler-retailer price-fixing on General Elec- 
tric major appliances. A wholesale distributor in Toledo 
and nine retailers were named in both criminal and civil 
cases, charging conspiracy to fix and maintain minimum 
prices on GE appliances. 

Both suits charge that price-fixing has gone on since 
March, 1957, resulting in the stabilization of consumer 
prices on GE appliances in the Toledo area and the 
elimination of price competition among retailers. 


Shoe Trade Sees Record Sales in 1959 
With Prices Edging Up About 10¢ 


The shoe industry is counting on breaking all records 
in 1959. At the Popular Price Shoe Show of America, 
to be held next month, it will hear forecasts of retail 
sales of over $4-billion, including rubber and_ rubber- 
canvas footwear. All told, it expects to sell 670-million 
pairs. 

Consumers will be paying a little more, though. The 
average retail price in 1959 is expected to run $6.20 at 
retail, or 10¢ more than the 1958 price. Wholesale price 
increases account for the boost 


Business Briefs 


The Texas oil allowable in November will remain on 
an 11-day production basis, the Railroad Commission 
has ruled. This means a daily quota of 3,004,401 bbl. 


Corporate moves: Milwaukee's A. O. Smith Corp. is 
buying Erie (Pa.) Meter Systems, Inc., a maker of filling 
station equipment. The deal is expected to be sealed by 
the end of the year. 


(he Diners’ Club, Inc., and Sheraton Corp. of Amer- 
ica are teaming up their credit facilities. Diners’ Club 
cards will now be good in the 49 Sheraton hotels, while 
Diners’ will also take over the Sheraton Central Credit 
Corp., whose paid members will receive membership 
in Diners’. 
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Building ? Modernizing? Then read how — 


Chrysler’s Airtemp Controls 


When you buy Air Conditioning you can con- 
trol only the first cost—the installation price. 
But price alone is a poor basis for a decision. 


It makes no difference what kind or size of air 
conditioning installation you plan—Airtemp can 
save you a substantial amount. Why? Because 
Airtemp plans now to save costs later—to mini- 
mize the 3 “secret costs’ of air conditioning. 
What are they? 


1. THE SECRET COST OF WRONG EQUIPMENT 
The wrong equipment can be troublesome as well 
as costly to operate. Airtemp makes all kinds of 
air conditioning —over 297 models—and can ad- 
vise you which is best for your needs. If you 
wish, our Airtemp Construction Division will 
recommend a qualified engineer and contractor 
near you and work with them. You’re sure to get 
exactly the right equipment from Airtemp. 


2. THE SECRET COST OF OPERATION 


Operating costs over a few years may actually 
exceed the first cost of air conditioning. But rock- 
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bottom operating costs can save you substan- 
tial sums. That’s why you should know that 
AIRTEMP—thanks to Chrysler engineering — 
promises the lowest operating costs in the industry! 


3. THE SECRET COST OF MAINTENANCE 
Maintenance costs and repair costs can be a 
shock. A breakdown brings repair bills PLUS the 
cost of lost time, lost business. But Airtemp air 
conditioning is carefully engineered by Chrysler 
for trouble-proof operation. And Airtemp is in- 
stalled only by qualified contractors, who must 
certify to Airtemp that equipment warranted 
for 5 years has been installed properly. That's 
why Airtemp maintenance costs average out to be 
the lowest in the industry! 


Mail the coupon below for the facts on what 
Airtemp can do for you—including information 
on Airtemp’s Lease-Purchase Plan that helps you 
to conserve working capital, and may save you 
substantial money on taxes, as well. Or, phone 
your nearest Airtemp contractor or dealer, listed 
in the Yellow Pages. 





‘Secret Costs”’ 


























Air Conditioning 


AIRTEMP DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-10-58, Dayton 1, Ohio 













We would like the full facts on how Airtemp controls 
the 3 “secret costs’’ of air conditioning. 
Name—__ — ° 
i Address 
| City Zone___State_ 





| Firm Name SEES 
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FROM INTER-OFFICE TO OUTER SPACE... 


The telephone rings. You lift it and 
talk to an associate in the next office. 

A countdown reaches zero at 
Cape Canaveral. Minutes later a 
new satellite radios its position .. . 
in orbit a hemisphere away. 

One of these events is today com- 
monplace the other, still spec- 
tacular. To the 128,000 men and 
women of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, both 
are episodes in a never-ending 
drama called communications. 


it means many things 


At ITT communications is subma- 
rine cable, radio-telegraph, micro- 
waves beamed over valleys and seas. 
At the world’s great airports, it is 
the Instrument Landing System. 


It is TACAN and VORTAC, electronic 
air-navigation safety aids for civil 
and military flying 

Communications is guidance sys- 
tems for rockets and missiles. It is 
over-the-horizon TV. It is the tech- 
nical training and manpower ITT 
provides for the Distant Early Warn- 
ing (DEW) Line in the Arctic. It is 
a new, world-wide control system 
for the Strategic Air Command. 


Where ITT stands today 


ITT stands in the forefront of re- 
search .. . and on the threshold of 
new achievements. Its systems, 
equipment and services embrace 
virtually every field of electronics. 
In fact, you'll find ITT everywhere— 
from inter-office to outer space. 





the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
telephone and telegraph 


and 128,000 employees 


operating compantes 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Groad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY * FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION * FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO COMPANY 
ITT LABORATORIES ° 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 

CORPORATION ¢ LABORATORIES AND MANUFACTURING 


ITT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION . 


INTELEX SYSTEMS, INC ° 


ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION «+ AIRMATIC SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 


ITT COMPONENTS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


* AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO 
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WASHINGTON 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


Inflation control schemes will be much in the news, once the November 
elections are out of the way. 


Washington is worried about the future price trend. Officials have 
played this down deliberately during the campaign season. All of the recent 
talk is about the prospect for relatively stable prices from now to 
spring. It’s when you go beyond the next five to six months that the con- 
cern over inflation crops into discussions with Eisenhower’s key economic 
advisers. 


Here’s how the outlook shapes up, based on private conversations with 
government men and reflected in the recent Business Advisory Council meet- 
ing at Hot Springs, Va.: 


Recovery is moving faster than expected. Using GNP—gross national 
product—as a yardstick, the old high was $446-billion in the third quarter 
of 1957. The recession low was $426-billion in the first quarter of this 
year. Estimates are that the economy is now back to $440-billion—and that 
we will hit $450-billion by yearend. 


This rapid rise is expected to continue. Among Eisenhower advisers, 
there is considerable thought that the GNP annual rate will hit $480-billion 
by next mid-year. Many industry men agree with this. 


Inventory building is expected by government men to start in earnest 
next January. A buildup always tends to put support under prices. And 
current thinking is that once buying does get under way, it will tend to push 
prices up and thus add to what officials call the “inflation psychosis.” 


Eisenhower opposes direct economic controls—such as wage, price, and 
rent ceilings. But he has warned that the public can get fed up with re- 
curring upward spirals and force adoption of such controls. 


Still, there is constant study of controls. And today you hear more and 
more talk along the line that “maybe it would be a good thing if the govern- 


ment had power to crack down.” In Congress a strong bloc favors stand-by 
powers. 


No quick action is in prospect. But the next session of Congress is sure 
to produce threats of direct controls. And if it does develop that prices turn 
sharply upward next summer, when another round of wage raises is in pros- 
pect, you might get action. It probably would be aimed at keeping wages in 
line. But, politically, it will be difficult, if not impossible, for the government 
to intervene in wages without taking a direct hand in prices. Another public 
airing of the wage-price problem is scheduled for mid-December, when labor 
and industry economists will appear before the Joint Economic Committee 
The committee has scheduled a study of the role of wages and prices in the 
economy. 


A general tax cut next year is out, despite the implications of campaign 
statements from both parties. The deficit will be too big to permit any such 
cut. Also, with business on the rise, a tax cut could add to inflation. 


But there may be revisions—important revisions. Note that both Vice- 
Pres. Nixon and Secy. of Commerce Weeks are taking the line that the 
government places too much reliance on income taxes to meet its revenue 
needs. Yield from these sources drops fast in any recession. 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
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A general manufacturers sales tax is drawing increasing support. The 
idea is not to use this to produce extra revenue and thus wipe out the deficit, 
estimated at over $12-billion for this fiscal year. The idea is to lighten 
income taxes, both individual and corporate, and make up the revenue loss 
out of sales taxes. 


Depreciation liberalization is drawing strong backing on the grounds 
that this will promote investment and thus expand employment 


Would Congress vote any such program? It is difficult to say at this 
time. In the past, political liberals have opposed sales taxes as regressive, 
a burden on the poor, and have not felt any too kindly about tax incentives 
to capital investment. But this attitude does seem to have weakened in 
recent years. One long-time government man just observed that now may 
be a good time to try such a program. With the government divided 
politically, it would be hard for the voters to fix responsibility 


As for politics, start with the GOP: 


Nixon calls the tune for his party. The Vice-President has forced 
Eisenhower into an aggressive, label-using campaign. 


Just look at what happened on the foreign policy issue. Eisenhower 
wanted it kept above politics. Nixon didn’t agree. The upshot of it all is 
that Eisenhower now is out on the stump, supporting the Nixon line that 
the GOP can do a better job than the Democrats in keeping the U.S. out 
of war. 


Eisenhower’s efforts will continue to the deadline. Washington credits 
Nixon with persuading his chief to “go all out.” 


The expectation still is for a Democratic victory. Professionals among 
the GOP here in Washington are a little more optimistic today than they 
were a few weeks back. They think the Eisenhower-Nixon campaign will 
save some House and Senate seats—help limit the party’s defeat. If the 
Nov. 4 results cost no more than 20 House seats and five Senate seats, the 
GOP pros will feel they got off pretty light. 


The Rockefeller-Harriman race overshadows other state contests. The 
New York winner is sure to have a strong position in the 1960 contest for 
the Presidential nomination. If Harriman is reelected as governor, it will 
be harder for his party to pass him over in picking its candidate. If Rocke- 
feller comes through a winner, the anti-Nixon faction within the GOP will 
go right to work building him up for 1960. 


Democrats face a third-party split in 1960. Democratic chief Butler 
spoke poorly of Dixie Democrats who still can’t accept school desegregation 
—and suggested they should get out of the party. The backfire was immedi- 
ate. It’s a situation that plays into Republican hands. Integration suits in 
such hold-out states as South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana will help set the stage for a real Democratic row in 1960. Truman 
survived a civil rights split in 1948, by carrying non-Southern states. But 


the feeling is that another Democratic candidate might not be so all-fired 
lucky. 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER 


Assembling a station in 


This imaginative but technically accu 
rate illustration shows a permanent sat 
ellite (center) being constructed in orbit 
around the earth. It generates its own 


heat and electricity from solar rays. 
Basic vegetation (such as algae) for 
oxygen as well as protein-rich foods are 
grown in hydroponic tubes in upper 
level ‘‘greenhouses.”’ 

New vistas in astronomy will be 
opened up by such a space station, 
because of perfect conditions for 


photography and spectroscopy. It will 


SPACE 


also provide unique conditions for ad- 
vanced research in physics, electronics, 
weather prediction, etc. Three such sta 
tions, properly placed, could blanket the 
entire world with nearly perfect TV 
transmission. 

Atomic rocket vehicles with prefabri- 
cated skin layers (lower center) pro- 
vide building materials for the station, 
then return (bottom) to earth. Similar 
craft will service an established station 


space 


(lower right), docking by electromagneti 
pull in lower section of station's axi 
* * * 

Inertial navigation systems will play 
an increasing role in the exploration of 
outer space. ARAMA, now providi 
such systems for the Air Force TITAN 
and ATLAS ICBM’s, will be in the var 
guard of the race to outer space 
ARhtA ...Garden City, N.Y. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 





ST. LOUIS...the Strategic 








MAJOR CHEMICAL CENTER produces a wide vari- 
ety of chemicals, allied products. Raw materials 
come from nearby mineral, agricultural re- 
sources; by-products from industrial processing. 
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UNSURPASSED TRANSPORTATION—St. Louis is the center of a major inland-waterway system connecting 29 important industrial 
areas—offers direct air service to major U. S. markets, Europe. 
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economic stability that’s the solid foundation for good living, a wide variety of activities and recreation. 


i 


IMPORTANT BASIC METALS AND INDUSTRIAL RAW INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE MEET in St. Louis, one of the few major metropolitan 


MATERIALS are close at hand: lead, zinc, copper, areas where northeastern industrial might and the Great Plains’ agricultural 
limestone, steel, coal, oil, others. abundance overlap. 





Excellent opportunities for business and industrial expansion 
exist in Metropolitan St. Louis and the surrounding Union 
Electric service area. Consider these facts: 


Transportation Center... Your choice of rail, air, truck, 
or barge lines which fan out from a truly central location. 
St. Louis is near both the geographic and 
center of the nation. 

Plenty of Water. ..The Union Electric area is one of the 
very few choice industrial locations with an unlimited 
water supply. information about the Union Electric area or specific 
Plenty of Labor... Widely diversified industry and a sur- information about plant locations. Your letter will receive 
rounding agricultural area provide a great variety of full and completely confidential consideration 

skilled workers and a growing new labor supply 
Plenty of Power... Union Electric, one of the large \ AJ 
privately owned utility systems, has launched a $290 mil- a , 

lion, 5-year expansion program to keep electrical output 
well ahead of this growing area’s needs. 

Excellent Business Climate... The unusually well-diver- 
sified industrial community of St. Louis is creating ever- 


expanding business opportunities under a new and progres- UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


sive civic leadership. 315 North 12th Bivd. ° St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Choice Industrial Sites ... Industrial development corpo- 
rations like the Page Industrial Center and the new 
Meramec Industrial Development Corporation are devel 
oping land for commercial and industrial use and have 
choice sites available for immediate occupancy 

You are cordially invited to write to me for comprehensive 


population 


J. W. McAfee, President 
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FASHION SHOW with businessmen as models tees off Nei- PLAIDS (above) are British-made and tailored. Snuft-colored busi 
man-Marcus’ British Fortnight. For men, naturally. ness suit (below) is of British woolen. 























Bond Street Comes to Dallas 


Neiman-Marcus is staging a 
British Fortnight — featuring 
the new Continental styles— 
to pep up men’s wear sales. 


Ihe men have taken over—if only 
temporarily—in Dallas. It was just about 
« vear ago that the redoubtable Stanley 
Marcus of Neiman-Marcus put on his 
gala promotion, the French Fortnight, 
featuring Paris fashions (BW —Oct.26 
"57,pt6). 

Chis year he is duplicating his effort 
with a British Fortnight—but he’s pin- 
ning this posy on a man’s lapel 

Ile has two good reasons. For one, 
many men still think of Neiman’s as a 
woman's store—though it has a_two- 
storv men’s store to tell them differ- 
ently. For another, the formula that 
works so well for the women’s section 

the snob appeal that draws not only 
the wealthy clientele but the housewife 
ind the office girl—has met a massive 
resistance among the middle- and lower- 
income male groups. 

lo these two reasons that apph 
particularly to Neiman-Marcus, you 


WOMAN'S influence on men’s purchases is strong because, says Marcus, 
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BRITISH LOOK with narrow shoulders and narrow, peaked lapels, also ushers in what 
Marcus calls a limited revival in bowlers. U.S. hatmakers hope to cash in on trend 
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\ woman’s best accessory is a well-dressed man. 
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DANGERS of launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff's experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell “brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
helves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 
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Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to possess outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to handle all details, from design to 
engineering, to supervision of actual proc- 
ess startup. The fine qualities ‘‘built into” 
this resultant product made it such a 
success that Snell was commissioned to 
enlarge the plant, which has recently gone 
into production. 


What’s Your Product Problem?— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
“know the score’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Our brochure, ‘‘How two 
Develop Successful New 
Products,” tells the whole 
Snell story. Why not send for 
it today? No obligation, of 
course. Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Dept. B-10, 29 West 15th 
Street, N.Y. 11, N. Y. 









New York, N. Y. 
Baitimore, Md. 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass, 





could add a third that applies to the in 
dustry. Men’s wear has been lagging 
for much of this vear. It has picked up 
in recent months. Now, partly under 
the impetus of the new “Continental 
stvle,” the trade is talking of a 10% 
improvement next spring over last. 

e British Calvacade—There’s nothing 
half-hearted about the British Fort 
night. On the main floor, there’s a 
70-ft. replica of London Bridge in red 
wicker. A Jaguar 3.2 rests on Wedg 
wood teacups (to demonstrate the 
china’s strength). There’s also a display 
of British sports cars. The second 
floor, normally devoted to women, has 
vielded to the Yardley Cavalcade of 
Fashions—British male fashions from 
Pre-French Revolution davs to the pres 
ent. The third floor features Purdey 
guns, priced from $1,400 to $2,600 
lhe Zodiac Room has a temporary new 
name, At the Sign of the Zodiac, wher 
one may drink tea, eat Scottish grous« 

The Fortnight opened with proper 
fanfare last week when Sir Pierson 
Dixon, British mbassador to the 
United Nations, cut the ribbons. Th« 
Old Vic Company is making its first 
Pexas appearance The art museums 
are exhibiting English and Canadian 
art. The Public Library has a displav of 
British prints and documentary British 
films dailv. Three times a dav, the Mei 
cantile National Bank rings out “Big 
Ben” chimes. Hensleigh C. Wedg 
wood, president of the British Com 
monwealth Chamber of Commerce 
and of Wedgwood, Inc., New York, is 
on hand to celebrate. Commander Ed 
ward Whitehead, famous for his 
Schweppes beard, is addressing the 
Dallas Woman's Forum, the Rotar\ 
Club, and Hockadav school for girls 
e Marcus’ Formula—Stanley Marcus 
does not admit it, but competitors be 
lieve that Neiman’s men’s store is los 
ing money. The trade guesses that Nei 
man’s total Dallas sales come to som« 
$30-million, of which about $2.2-mil 
lion comes from the men’s shop. And 
while they grant that Neiman-Marcus 
sells more top-priced Oxxford suits 
(ranging from $215 to $310) than prob 
ably anv other store in the countrv, they 
believe the middle-income group is 
passing up Neiman’s, where suit prices 
start at $75 

Marcus does admit that he is getting 
just about all the top market available 
I:xpansion means appealing harder to 
the middle and lower-income 
Ihe question is: How? 

In the first place, Dallas offers stiffer 
competition in the men’s field than in 
the women’s 
offering quality 


ranges 


There are nine stores 
merchandise, though 


1 priced as Neiman’s 


second place 


none so hig 
In the 


snob appeal 
items and 


idvertising scare a lot of 
Competitors believe that 
the high fashion note that pulls women 


men away 
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“T AM A 
BURLINGTON MAN” 


Iam a painter at the Burlington Railroad’s 
carbuilding plant at Havelock, Nebraska. 

Here you see me putting the finishing touches 
on a $20,420,000 job—one of 2,325 new freight cars 
the Burlington built and purchased this year. 
These new cars will take their places among more 
than 20,000 Burlington box cars already in nation- 
wide interchange service for efficient transporta- 
tion of freight ranging from merchandise traffic to 
bulk commodities. Like all new Burlington box 
cars, this one is bright red—a new color that is 
distinctively Burlington. 

Distinctively Burlington, too, is the kind of 
service you get from this railroad. The new cars 
are an example of our continuing investment to 
help us do a better job. Our entire plant—road- 
way, rolling stock, motive power, and other facil- 
ities—is designed and built for efficient transpor- 
tation service, Everywhere West. 

So when you see one of our new red box cars, 
think of the men and investment it represents. 
Remember, there are almost 30,000 of us, each 
proud to say— 








“Tama Burlington Man!”’ 








Burlington Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 


Route Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


BURLINGTON LINES - Seeryuhere Weer 
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in has less lure for the average Dallas 
businessman. Furthermore, competi- 
tors say that the men’s store personnel] 
has earned a name as “total snobs” in 
the area. 

¢ Too Exclusive—Stanley Marcus agrees 


only half wav. Men, like women, com 
e from out of town to shop Neiman 
d ci Marcus for merchandise thev can’t find 

a n outstan Ing at home, he argues 
Nevertheless, he willingly concedes 
that he has adjusted his formula. Som« 
Ow FOuR? BIG COUNTS vears ago, Neiman’s stress on exclusive 
ness was working all too well Men 


were staving wav 1n droves In 1952 
e@ Out-powers with full 35 hp, the most in its class, and it’s 


the concern enlarged the men’s store, 
. . and two vears later brought in Irving 
honest industrial engine power. 


Champain, from Wallach’s in New 
e Out-climbs other 2,000-lb trucks—takes steep grades up to York. Now vice-president in charge of 
40 percent, loaded. the men’s store, Champain has intro- 
duced some new lures. Last vear, for ex 

od Out-maneuvers . . . Operator spots loads quickly, turns 


ample, he reduced 150 
sharply, has the advantages of optional POWER SHIFT ~ moves $89.50 to $66 
more day after day. 


tuxedos from 
ind sold all but eight 
e Change—In Small Doses—Dalla 
shared with the rest of the countr 
* Outlasts, with bonus strength from mast to rear counterweight. sales drop last spring that one observer 
Prepare the machine for service in seconds, strip it for overhaul called disastrous. Retail sales of men’s 
in minutes. wear were lagging some 2? to 4%, 
savs an industry spokesman. Men, mer- 
Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you how the all-new FT20- chants agree. are more sensitive to ec 
24 can out-perform other 2,000-lb lift trucks. Send for NEW, FREE nomic dips than women 
Booklet BU-485, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Now, savs National Retail Merchant 


Assn., their unofficial check shows 


pickup in recent months that puts sa 


urrently at no more than | below 
last vear’s for is a whole. On 
reason for the ew note of hopefulnes 
is the stir over the new stvl Th 


a Continental look—an | nalich hac | 
ALLIS-CHALMERS : 4 | 


ha 
narrow shoulders narrow, peaked 


lapels; cuffless trousers; and shorter 
jackets. Clothing Manufacturers Assn 


of the U.S. thinks it mav account fot 


about 15 f current production 
2,000-LB “Men are more willing to a 


change than thev are given credit for,” 
LIFT TRUCK 


savs Stanlev Marcus. “But,” he adds, 
“for men, changes come in small doses 
lor him, one-fourth of an inch in the 
shoulder is a big change, the equivalent 
of three inches’ differ 
skirt length.” 

One change that took seem 
his point: the trend to 
suits. Marcus himself was 
first to war on the 
for everv market 
But if men’s clothing has made great 
progress in stvling and comfort in the 
last decade, he feels it is backward in 
production We now buv twice a 
vear—in April and the fall—for 
clothes,” he points out. “‘] 
wear, we buv four or five times a vear. 
Retailers lose enthusiasm by ha 
merchandise at six-month 


ted. 


jetaddddddses 





Laiieetedecedere 


nce in a woman’s 


s to prove 
lightw« ight 
ne of the 
same heavy weight 


pert rer N95 14 16343414 ARO 
atete? / 


ve PErErErere re ae 


men’s 
n women’s 


Ving new 
| 
interva 


Not all hi ompetitors agi \Most 


pi Ce 


of them feel Neiman-Marcus will hav 
to adjust its marketing formula. still 
ALLIS-CHALMERS more if it hopes to win a big segment 
BH.8° 


of the middle market. But all agre« 
Marcus’ efforts will bear watching. END 
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On the Ohio Turnpike, every mile is 


CONG 














el 


_ ..the paving material with no “moving parts” to cause hidden wear! 


« ° “ 
er! 4 © . mh j - 
Diagram shows how flexible pavement 
parts must move. This grinds off corners 
of aggregate, causes deep wear. Result: 
low spots, subgrade overloading. failure. 


Diagram shows stapility of concrete. No 
iternal movement of aggregate and bond. 
(ne reason only concrete’s load-bearing 
ength can be computed mathematically. 


$7,181,898, based on first-cost 
estimates, was saved by choosing 
concrete. And now maintenance 
costs are running about half the 
original estimates! 


More proof that concrete does the 
job—and does it for less money. 
Last year, Ohio’s concrete Turn- 
pike handled some 114 million ve- 
hicles—thousands of them with 
loads of 70,000 to 90,000 pounds— 
saved money doing it. 

There’s a reason. Concrete is 


built to bear like a beam, not to /lex. 
For flexibility means movement . . . 
movement creates friction . 
tion brings wear that causes a pave 
ment to wear out inside as well as 
on the surface. That can’t happen 
with concrete. 

Stability helps give today’s con- 
crete its 50-years-plus life expect 
ancy ... its lasting, flat smoothness. 
On new Interstate Highways, on a! 
heavy-duty roads, concrete mean 
true economy for taxpayers, both 
today and in the future. 


°° fric 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ger 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Tokyo Opens Fifth Avenue Shop 


GALA OPENING of Takashimaya store draws heavy crowds of curious New Yorkers. 
The three-story building is of Japanese design and decor, complete with garden 


JAPANESE SALES GIRL has hands full as shoppers jam the counters. Store hopes to 
demonstrate quality of Japanese merchandise, aims at upper-middle market. 


New York branch of Takashi- 
maya is first step toward 
developing U.S. market for 
— sapenem merchandise. 


l mport week f{ 
“Dallas Nei nan Ma 
was festively pushing British | 
men ge Japan was 
doors to it t spectaculal 
hibit vet lining new br 
shimava department 
York’s Fifth Avenue 
With reputation 
turous merchand 
gest—but more 
shi department store, 137- 
shimava has set itself 
to get East and West t 
trading terms that will mal 
of the ocean happ\ 
introduce U.S 
itv Japan 
“Lot 
pr du + 
him Va 
we can help ren 1, 
Japanese Ministrn 
Trade & Ind 
l'akash mava 
only after rol 
would concent » Quality 
The New York branch 
ranging from $3 to $120 


lacquer Wal fine china 


$1,200: kimonos to $3.000 fabrics fro 
$3 to S15 ] | } 
quer tabl 
¢ First Step—S 


irds, the new 


iT< 


$1-million €al 

selling space. But it 

Takashim a plan 

Los Ang ma 

New York branch 

docket, too, departm« 

ing U.S 

of leased-departm 

t plans 

division 

¢ Timing—Th¢ 

culminatior 1 phenomenon that h 

cained strengtl recent vears: the 

srowing tide rol 

tions that h 

helve n boutique the oul 
ver (BW —Nov.16’57 pll4 Japan 
especially, h uccessfully broken int 

dhe U.S. market 

list of consumer 

could find = solid 

the U.S 

venture 
In the U.S i iste fe 

things oriental is growing. The crowds 

that swarmed Fifth Avenue on opening 

day grew so unwieldy that store off 
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It certainly is a small world! 


Aircraft and missiles are shrinking our world! And as 
speeds and distances increase, component guidance parts 
become smaller. Yet, accuracy and reliability must reach 
new highs. For this reason New Departure’s complete line of 
miniature instrument ball bearings is of great importance 

to leading aircraft and missile manufacturers. And 
deservedly so! For every step of ultra-precise manufacture 
. . . from initial research to final packaging in surgically 
clean surroundings . . . assures performance to fill the 


turning point most exacting need. 


If your engineering problem is dimensionally small, call 


of modern on the services of a New Departure ball bearing 


engineer. He has the complete facts on miniature ball 


industry bearings at his fingertips. 


4 FIFTY 
wen MD. ARTURE 
DIV ION C 


NEW DEPARTURE °* IF GENERAL MOTORS, BRIS 











Tabexperience in action 


Super Alloys 
go into space! 


One of the most pressing problems in de- 
Signing rockets for outer space is the need 
for tubing that combines great strength at 
inferno temperatures with extreme corrosion 
resistance. Superior Super Alloy tubing 
meets this challenge. At the same time, it 
offers tremendous advantages to steam 
power plants, oil refineries and chemical 
process plants where operating conditions 
are most severe. 


Using new production techniques, Superior 
has brought fully 16 different Super Alloy 
materials to heel, and additional ones are 
constantly being added to the pack. These 
are not ordinary heat resistant alloys, but are 
metals that have a 1000-hr. stress rupture 
strength at 1200°F at 25,000 psi minimum in 
combination with resistance to progressive 
scaling (oxidation) and other types of 
corrosion. Each is carefully tailored to 
its application. 


Superior tubing is available in over 120 
analyses, including the Super Alloys. Their 
applications are legion—wherever small 
tubing is, there Superior is likely to be. 


If tubing is vital to your product, we invite 
you to call on us. Today, when an hour is 
shorter than it used to be, the help of our 
engineers may be vital. As a start, write fora 
copy of Bulletin 70 on Super Alloy tubing. 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 
town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syocriir be 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to ¥% in. OD—certain analy- 
1 


ses in light walls up to 24, in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way S., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1431 
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cials had to call the police and fire de- 
partments for help. 

But there were more pressing reasons 
right in Japan. Japanese economists 
have long understood that their country 
must sell better merchandise abroad, 
and more of it. Without raw materials, 
and with a bursting population of some 
90-million, Japan has, in effect, only 
labor to export. The more labor con- 
tent a product has, the more it earns to 
pay Japan’s domestic bills for foods, raw 
materials, and other imports. 

Japan’s markets in Asia and Africa 
want only cheap goods. Its home mar- 
ket’s purchasing power is limited. ‘The 
over-all average per capita income in 
1957 was only $252.30. And there are 
1.5-million retail shops to serve those 
90-million customers. 

So the big effort to sell better stuff 

has to be made in the U.S. With a huge 
~—though narrowing—trade deficit with 
the U.S., Japan must sell more 
to pay its bills here. 
e U.S. Reaction—The rub is that when 
Japan does produce what U.S. cus- 
tomers want, it often brings down the 
wrath of U.S. manufacturers on_ its 
head. If Takashimava can create new 
markets for new or old Japanese lines, 
varied enough so that no one group of 
U.S. producers will squawk, it will be 
doing both itself and Japan a favor. 


go 
goods 


|. Meeting Ground 


Japanese department stores play a 
bigger social role than U.S. stores. 

lraditionally, they offer plavs, art 
exhibits, roof-top zoos, children’s plav- 
grounds, lectures, and outings. The 
lakashimava store in New York—with 
its fountain and gardens—attempts to 
create some of this holiday feeling. 

But Japanese stores are a market 
place, too. Japan as a whole has begun 
to spend more on consumers’ goods 
since the war. ‘To encourage the trend, 
retailers have taken 
the U.S 

Cash payments, fixed prices, and in- 
store selling are replacing the smaller 
retailers’ traditional methods of Asian 
bargaining. Installment buving is grad- 
ually moving in, too 

Average markup is low in department 
stores: only 20%, against about 36% in 
the U.S. But the net profit of 3% 
is not far from U.S One 
reason—besides the differential 
is that big Japanese stores do not ware- 
house their goods; the wholesalers do 
it. Since the war, department stores 
have tended to buy more direct from 
manufacturers; competition among 
wholesalers is so great that thev submit. 
Retailers thus can order in small quan- 
titv, take more risks on merchandise. 
¢ Aggressive—T'akashimava is probably 
the best fitted of all Japan’s stores for 
the New York job. It is the 


a leaf or two from 


averages 


wage 


only de 


partment store in Tokyo, except Mit- 
sukoshi, that has been successful with 
specialty selling. 

The head office in Kyoto and _ the 
stores in Osaka and ‘Tokyo are counted 
the most aggressive department stor 
operation in Japan—with 
sales of over $75-million. ‘The store is 
also internationally minded. It held a 
highly successful Italian Fair in ‘Tokyo 
in 1356. The same vear, it joined the 
International Group of Department 
Stores, with buying offices in Switzer- 
land. 


combined 


ll. Rising Tide 


Creating a U.S. market for quality 
lines hasn’t come easy. In part, it is a 
production problem. Japan has an edge 
only in products that require lots of 
cheap, skilled labor. Often this means 
family handicraft industries—where 
maintaining standards is a_ headache. 
Smaller manufacturers have little mat 
keting skill. For them, the only export 
door is the U.S. importer, or the trad- 
ing companies, whose primary interest 
is volume. 

Government inspection, restrictions 
on design and performance have helped. 
As a last resort, quota restrictions have 
been the answer to protests of U.S. 
makers of competing goods. Textiles— 
long the bad boy of Japanese exports— 
are a case in point. But quotas in- 
evitably stimulate the search for new 
export lines. Right now a team of Japa 
nese trade experts is touring the U.S 
to seek a wav out of their dilemma 
They would like a 10% 
of exports to this countr 
¢ Camera Boom—Biggest success story 
of the postwar period for the Japanese 
has come in the camera field 

Last vear, Japanese cameras exported 
to the U.S. reached 1.6-million units 
according to the First National City 
Bank of New York The U.S. took 
just over half the total exports 

Until latelv, a few brands of high 
reputation—Canon, Minolta, Nikon, 
and the like—built up the export mar- 
ket. Last year, though, a large number of 
medium-quality cameras started pouring 
on to the U.S. market 
rumblings of “imitation” are coming 
from U.S. and other foreign producers 
Last September, the Japan Camera In- 
dustry Assn. started a movement to sect 
up voluntary export restrictions 
¢ $21-Million Industrv—Sewing ma- 
chines, mainly for home use, are an- 
other strong spot—and a bone of con- 
tention. Last vear, Japan exported $21- 
million worth of machines to 
the U.S., 50% more than in 1956. Ex- 
cept for Brother Sewing Mfg. Co., most 
machines are made for U.S. labels. 
About 10 manufacturers supply from 
30% to 40 of Japan’s exports, but 
the bulk from small manufac- 


increase a 


Once again, 


sewing 


comes 
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Film of 


offers protection” in practical ways 


The usefulness of film extruded from Tenite Polyethylene seems to be 
limited only by the ingenuity of designers. 

Take the application shown here as an example. The tempting flavor 
of fried chicken is sometimes outweighed by the dislike many people 
have for soiling their hands. Now, thanks to these polyethylene mitts, 
they can have their fried chicken and eat it with complete enjoyment 

Fabricated from tough Tenite Polyethylene film, the mitts have a 
separate compartment for the thumb and extend well over the wrist 
Because polyethylene is a good barrier to both grease and moisture, 
there’s no chance for a diner to soil his fingers. And, since polyethy! 
ene is inexpensive, restaurant operators can provide these mitts free 
with every order of fried chicken or barbecued ribs. Similar mitts, by 
the way, are available for use in painting, gardening, and various 
household and industrial chores. 

Film extruded of Tenite Polyethylene is a good choice whenever you 
need protection against water, grease or solvents. It is tough, resists 
puncture and doesn't tear easily. Its heat-sealability means easy, sure 
closing for packaging...or easy joining in fabrication of items such as 
these handy mitts. 

Film of Tenite Polyethylene is available with a high degree of clarity 
and in a wide variety of colors. For more information on the many uses 
of film extruded from Tenite Polyethylene, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT 


WEIN 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 





turers. Many ot the parts are supplied 
7 * & * } 

by subcontractors, often home-type 

Auother Winning Combination shops where labor is cheap 
Most of these machines fall in th« 
medium-price range, though efforts hav« 
CLARKLIFT® 40 d been made to market higher-priced 
an goods to the U.S. German, Italian, and 
Swiss machines on the whole sun higher. 
Repercussions in the U.S. have been 
CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER enormous, of course. When White Sew- 
ing Machine Corp. threw in the sponge 
‘ZI : and started to buy in Japan, Singer b« 


came the surviving major U.S 


x 
‘Ex ducer. White says its new import v« 
] , 
7“ 
* 


iy 


.= ture is going fine 

e Other Entrants—Tovs are another 

; ez promising field. Japan has long been a 
ze principal supplier of cheap toys. Now 

is, it’s trying to move into a higher-priced 

product. Much of this, again, is a hom« 

shop type of subcontracting business, 


.ADrn 


Profits, say the Japanese, run 

10% for the manufacturer, while 

U.S. markup may go to +400 

500%. Dollar sales to the U.S. peal 

at $20-million last year, but the tak 

a percent of total Japanese expe 

dropped a bit, partly due to the ( 

toymakers’ campaign against s« 

Japanese poison toys, alleged t 

decorated with paint containing lead 
There are plenty of other examp! 

bicvcles, motor scooters, and the | 

\ late fast comer from Japan is ] 

able transistor radios. Japan has been 

making these for five vears; last veat 

production zoomed to 80 times that of 

the preceding veal Estimates are that 


: h : it will make about 2.5-million units this 
or years, the experience of users has vear. The U.S. took some $3-million 


underscored one fact: for day-after-day worth last fiscal vear of a total of $5 
dependability, this Clark-Continental inillion exported 
CONTINENTAL work team is mighty hard to beat. In the ¢ U.S. Competition—An answer to the 
F4162 Engine new Clarklift 40, as in numerous other CVecl present dilemma, one often 
wrigcaceenat Clark models that are gaining ever-wider gested by the U.S., is that Japan 
DISPLACEMENT acceptance in the industrial and construc- velop new markets. Tokyo has 
162 cu. in. tion fields, Clark Equipment and Conti- aa “s ~ ve aaa — 
es . mediately step into it. 
HORSEPOWER nenta! Motors have joined hands, with ie cave ai tadeeninedi bihigiin 
outstanding results. Their engineering 
experience and manufacturing skill are 
producing specialized machines that Ajinomoto went to the U.S market 
MAXIMUM TORQUE speed the work and cut the cost ona with this product 30 years ago but 
123 Ib. ft steadily-lengthening list of jobs. And found competition with U.S. market 
bee while they vary widely in size, in power, research and ad budgets would eat up 
in purpose, these units have in common an its profits fast. Now at least two U.S 
amply-proved capacity to operate day companies are in the field, and th 
in, day out, with a minimum of costly seeking protecti m from the Tariff Com 
downs. mission. One U.S. company is even 
* making Japanese-tvpe floor cushions, 
complete with Japanese decor 
ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER WITH Obvioush ~ battle is far from 
CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 


ended. From many angles, Takashima 
va’s approach looks promising. It’s true, 


S 


49 at governed 
speed of 2,200 rpm. 


a food additive and a_ centuries-old 
Oriental standby, makes the point. 


Available also for use 
on LP fuel 





of course, that even those products on 
which it concentrates—quality goods of 
Japanese design and make—compcet 
with U.S. products for the same con 
sumer dollar. But it is a rare U.S 
manufacturer who is making kimonos to 
retail at $3,000. END 


MUSKEGON ° MICHIGAN 


6 EAST 4STH ST. NEW: YORK 17, NEW YORK + 3617 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS + 1252 OAKLEIGH DR., EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION, 
DOES NOT MAKE AN EDUCATED MAN 


A message from Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, Ph.D. 


Director of the Institute for 


Philosophical Research "\ 4 


* “The greatest mistake anyone can make about liberal edu-"~ 
= cation is to suppose that it can be acquired, once and for 
all, in the course of one’s youth and by passing through 


school and college. 


This is what schoolboys do not know and, perhaps, cannot be expected to 


understand while they are still in school. They can be pardoned the illusion 
that, as they approach the moment of graduation, they are finishing 
their education. But no intelligent adult is subject to this illusion for long, 


once his formal schooling is completed. 


“He soon learns how little he knows and knows how much he has to 

sarn. He soon comes to understand that if his education were finished with 

school, he, too, would be finished, so far as mental growth or maturity 
of understanding and judgment are concerned. 

“With the years he realizes how very slowly any human being 
grows in wisdom. With this realization he recognizes that the reason why 
schooling cannot make young people wise is also the reason why it cannot 

complete their education. The fullness of time is required for both.” 


ESSENTIAL IN THE 
LIBRARY OF EVERY THINKING PERSON 


GREAT BOOKS 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Now available direct from the publisher 


with great new 


SYNTOPICON 


fascinating ‘‘idea-interpreter” 


TS publication of this Private 
Library Edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS is regarded as an outstanding 
event in the fields of literature, phi- 
losophy and science. It is not just a 
reprint of books already in your li- 
brary. The 54 volumes which com- 
prise the GREAT BOOKS were pub- 
lished after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million 
dollars. Many of the books have 
heen especially translated into Eng- 
lish. Many of them are out of print 
and unobtainable through normal 
channels. Together they include all 
the accumulated wisdom of 3,000 
ears of civilization. 
The list of authors is impressive— 
fomer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
‘+t. Augustine, Milton, Machiavelli, 
wraday, Kepler and St. Thomas 
\quinas—to name just a few of the 
,uthors and scholars whose works 
represented in this special edition 
the GREAT BOOKS. The area of 
sught is limitless. Every great idea 
t has shaped the lives of thinking 


Published by 
the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


(/ ATI 2) 
ae 4k LL Aaaae 

f a 
ara 


PRIVATE LIBRARY 


men is explored—astronomy, ethics, 
philosophy, war, peace, religion, 
death, love, mathematics, medicine, 
science, theology—102 ideas that 
have occupied great minds since man 
could think. 


But the magnitude of the GREAT BOOKS is not in 
its authors and subject matter alone. Pub- 
lished with them is a great new SYNTOPICON 
designed to make your reading more mean- 
ingful. The SYNTOPICON is 

quite literally a great teacher * 
“living” in your home... al- | 


EDITION 


rich your mind with this Private Li- 
brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS. 
Send now for the free booklet which 
describes this handsome edition in 
detail. Look it over . . . think it over. 
But don’t wait to mail in the coupon 
below. The supply of these booklets is 
necessarily limited. Avoid the chance 
of disappointment by mailing your 
coupon now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET | 





ways at your disposal to 
guide your reading . . . in- 
terpret the great ideas... 
make clear to you the most 
abstract thought. With the 
SYNTOPICON you will find new 
excitement in new ideas... 
new absorbing interests . . . 
new understanding of your- 
self and other people. 


WESTERN 


We urge you not to miss 
this opportunity to en- 


f---------- 


P OUS of the 
ee toe | 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 
DEPT. 27-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free and without obligatior 
your handsome booklet which pictures and 
describes the revolutionary SYNTOPICON and 
the GREAT BOOKS In full detail. Also, tnelude 
complete information on how I may obtain 
this magnificent set, direct from the publisher 
on your special budget plan 
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Liquor Commercials Take to the Air 


And Industry Lifts Ban on Women in Ads 


Ihe liquor industry is dropping a self-imposed 25- 
vear-old ban on the use of women in advertising copy. 
I'he decision was reached in principle last week by 
directors of the Distilled Spirits Institute, industry trade 
group in Washington, D. C. 

\ccording to a DSI spokesman, a formal resolution 
will be drawn up permitting members to show illustra- 
tions of women “in a dignified manner.” The action 
coincides with the 25th anniversary of the industry since 
total repeal in the early 30s. The timing, says the spokes 
man, has no special significance. But it follows the 
Saturday Evening Post's decision to accept liquor adver 
tising and a trend by the industrv generally to increase 
its promotional effort (BW Oct.18°58,p44). 

Previously, DSI held a firm stand against women in 
ad copy. For instance, the institute won agreement 
from the Puerto Rican government to eliminate pictures 
of women in its promotion of rum, an ad campaign 
that caused a rumble in the trade. 

Meantime, the first break in the use of radio as a 
high-proof liquor advertising medium occurred last week 
in Boston. Nuyens Cordials, owned by Federal Liquors 
L.td., Boston, advertised its vodka over AM and FM 
radio station WCRB, a classical musical station. At 
11 p.m. and midnight, Nuvens vodka sponsors a news 
ind weather program. During the first couple of weeks 
of its 26-week contract, starting Oct. 13, Nuyens’ pitch 
was built around two train passengers conversing about 
the product. No price is mentioned. 
merchandising director, 
oft-sell.” 

Now that the ban on women is being lifted, Levine 
ivs Nuvens’ vodka will us¢ 
KITT 


Sheldon Levine, 
savs it is dignified without being 


two women planning a 


Filters Will Blow Nearly Half the Rings 


In This Year’s Record Cigarette Sales 


Cigarette sales in the U.S. will hit a record 425 
billion this vear—and of that total nearly half will be 
filters 

That is the prediction of Owen B. Smith, vice-presi 
dent of Leo Burnett Co., Chicago agency that handles 
Philip Morris brands (including Marlboro and Parlia 
ment). ‘This week, Smith told the Advertising Club 
of Washington (D.C.), “It looks like 1958 will set 
wnnother record, with close to 200-billion filters sold out 
of 425-billion—or 47%. 

That would be a gain of almost 30% in filter sales 
over 1957 against an increase of a little over 3‘ for 
total sales. 

Smith told the ad group about a new Marlboro cam 
paign, stressed that the company isn’t going to engage 
in the “tar derby” “because we see no point in enter 
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ing a controversy where even the experts disagree.” 

Meanwhile, a special meeting of the board of the 
National Assn. of Tobacco Distributors “overwhelm 
ingly” adopted a resolution that the industry cut out 
spurious health claims in promoting a new brand, or 
claims implying a competing brand was injurious. Go 
back to the theme of smoking for enjovment, it urged 


Insurance Premium Gimmick Seeks 


To Hurdle Trading Stamp Barrier 


\ stamp company in Seattle, Wash., thinks it has 
a way around the barrier against trading stamps in that 
state: to offer redemptions in the form of insurance 
premiums rather than merchandise 

State law requires merchants who give stamps to pay 
an annual license fee of $6,000 if stamps are redeemabk 
in “goods, wares, or merchandise.” Net result: no stamps. 

Insurance Premium Stamps, Inc., made up of peopl 
mostly with insurance backgrounds, sell 
usual basis to retailers 


s stamps on the 
Consumers 

$1 worth of purchases, as in most pla 
heck for $2 
che consumer and to the msurance 


10 stamps for 

\ full book 
of stamps brings either a bank pavable t 
ompany OF he 
choice, or (also to conform to state law) $1.50 in cash 

I'he consumer can’t cash the check; she must endorse 
it to the insurance company—as part payment on pre- 
miums for whatever insurance the family holds. 

Ihe company is already operating in Montana, has 


plans to go to other states 


State Court Upholds Ruling 


On Baltimore’s Advertising Tax 

Marvland’s Court of Appeals has killed alread 
dead duck: It held that Baltimore’s ill-fated advertising 
tax, which the citv had already repealed (BW —Apr.12 
'58,p36), was unconstitutional. ‘This means that the 
money collected from the media during the tax’s one- 
vear lifetime will have to be refunded—to the tune of 
nearly $1.7-million. 

Grounds for the decision, which upheld a lower 
ruling, were that the tax impeded freedom of the press 
Other Marvland cities will thus be unlikely to try it out 


Canada’s Two Biggest Retailers 


To Compete in Huge Shopping Center 


For the first time, Canada’s two retailing giants wil 
be competing in the same shopping center. T. E. Eaton 
Co. is joining hands with Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
in a $25-million center called Yorkdale, near Toronto 
he center, too, is the largest Canada has yet planned 
Ihe center will house 60 stores besides the two big ones 

Neither company publishes sales figures, but it’s cor 
ceded that Eatons, with 60 stores, is the Commi 


wealth’s largest retail concern 
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THE EXCITING NEW 1959 FORDS are 
waiting for you at Avis locations every- 


ie Irie nd of men who travel on de tination Now the new A 
where. Drive a new 


ess. Avis means more than just fleets Travel Plan saves time 


v cars. That's because Avis has « work for any 


Vis Gaol 
Ford on your next 
trip. Make it another “first” for you at 


the Avis sign. The Avis Rent-a-Car Sys- 


money a 
company with travel 
=. More than 80° of the 


nany modern services to shrink lem 
the miles between travel-terminal and 


nat 
ing corporations call on Avis! 


Go places with 
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CELANESE FORTICEL PLASTIC HELPS 
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TO MAKE THE TELEPHONE A COLORFUL CONVERSATION PIECE 


P.S. and the decorator’s ally 


Every day, more and more homes and offices are changing over to telephones in color—harmonizing 
with room colors, and adding a bright touch to decor. a And, to put the rainbow in Bell telephone, Western Electric 
looks to such materials as Celanese Forticel (propionate) molding plastic. a Forticel provides the technically 
vital properties that are demanded in a housing for such a precision instrument as the telephone: 
good dimensional stability...surface lustre. On the production side, Forticel offers 
superb molding characteristics, including short cycles, virtually invisible weld lines. good flow around metal cores and 
inserts, and non-critical flow temperatures. # These are the characteristics that are putting Forticel in the new 
color telephones as well as to work in scores of other product applications—from fountain pens to automotive 
parts. Forticel is a designer's plastic—created to meet the technical and esthetic specifications of modern product design. 
Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 744 Broad St.. Newark 2. N.J. celanese® 4 


Forticel...a CC. Pelaucse plastic 
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Postage rates are up! 
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Giving an Old Brick a New Job 


Steelmen have long suspected 
that all-basic brick open- 
hearths would be efficient. 
Now—with an assist from the 
Russians—they’re using them. 


\t a time when it needs additional 
itv like a dog needs fleas, the steel 
istry is experimenting diligently 
1 a long-known but unused. tech- 
that looks as if it might boost 
uctive capacity remarkablv—and 
t definitely can cut ingot costs 
[That's the all-basic brick open 
rth. More specifically, it’s the basic 
k roof for open-hearth furnaces—a 


+} 


cept almost as old as the open- 


rth itself, but hitherto one that 
ply has been too expensive to us¢ 
t is widely used to replace conven 
nal silica refractory roofs, it could 
t productive capacity substantially 
ilso would make widespread use of 
inother technique  feasible—roof 
ing of oxvgen—which, in- turn 
Id boost capacity still morc 
Basic, or non-acid, brick isn’t new at 
Ihe steel industrv has been using 
vears in the ends and sides of 
n-hearth furnaces. But for numer- 
reasons, open-hearth roofs have 
n made of acid silica brick. The 
cmical nature of furnace linings is a 
il part of steelmaking, which, at 
ttom, is nothing more or less than 
chemistry at verv high temperatures 
Onlv recently have steclmen become 
nvinced thev have found an economi- 
ind efficient method for building 


n-hearths with basic — refractor 
tS 


+ 
Ol 


¢ Growing Use—When U.S. Steel 
p. fired up its No. 3 open-hearth 
nace at the Fairless Works a few 
ks ago, it added one more to a list 
nearly 50 all-basic open-hearth fur- 
s in operation or under construc 
In January of this vear, there 
15, and three vears ago, only two 
been built in this country 
he other 900 open-hearths had basic 
end-walls and sides but roofs of 
1 brick, which is less heat resistant 
id less expensive. Problems of cost, 
nsion, and cracking of the basic 
have kept it out of open-hearth 


1957, open-hearths turned out 
iillion of the 112.7-million tons 
tec] produced in the U.S. Basic 
m an open-hearth can increase its 
uction by one-fourth to one-third, 
ling to General Refractories Co. 
ling advocate of the brick. Steel 
think this forecast is a bit optim 
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STEEL PLATES across top of open-hearth hold bricks in place and relieve stress on them 


making it profitable to use basic refractory for roof as well as sides of furnace (below). 


Production 
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troubled with 
Christmas gifts for 
customers and friends ?? 





Don't be a “snafued” Santa 

this Christmas! 

personalized gift service from America’s 
largest wholesale mail-order firm. 


. here's a brand new 


NOW ...A NEW 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SERVICE 
THAT LETS 
YOUR FRIEND CHOOSE 
HIS OWN GIFT! 


Saves you time... 
no shopping, wrapping, or mailing 
. 


Saves you money... 
buy quality gifts at wholesale prices 
om 


.+.and you give the 
appropriate gift every time! 


Here's all you do: 

Send today for our free brochure. In it 
are four gift plans, each in a different 
wholesale price category. Then you 
simply determine how much you want 
to spend for each of your friends and 
send us their names and addresses. 


We do the rest: 

Your friend will receive from us, in 
your name, a gift booklet showing 12 
quality gifts all at the price you have 
decided to spend. He selects the gift he 
prefers ... we mail his selection directly 
to him. 


send today for your free 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SERVICE BROCHURE 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE COMPANY ~ 
207 N. MILWAUKEE ST. t 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN =f 
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.. . interest in the basic roof was rekindled a year ago 


after our steelmakers had a look at Russian practice. The 
Russians, having followed U.S. Steel's experiments, had 
gone in for the all-basic furnace in a big way... .” 


istic, but say they haven't enough ex- 
perience with the all-basic furnace to 
set an accurate production figure. 

¢ The Advantages—Essentially, a basic 
roof permits three improvements in 
open-hearths: 

e Basic brick is 10% more heat 
resistant than silica brick, allows faster 
firing of the burners and a higher tem- 
perature in the furnace. ‘The all-impor- 
tant heat time—the time needed to 
“cook” one load of steel—can be re- 
duced about 10%. 

e Because a basic roof will with- 
stand higher temperatures, pure oxy- 
gen can be introduced into the furnace 
by lances through the roof. Oxvgen 
not only increases the heat but com- 
bines readily with impurities in the pig 
iron charge, forms slag more quickly to 
speed the refining process. 

e Basic brick, with a steel jacket 
steel plates imbedded in each 
brick, lasts two to three times longer 
than silica brick, further increasing 
hearth availability. A modern silica roof 
normally lasts less than 200 heats. Basic 
roofs will stand 400 to 600 heats with 
minor patching. A run of 700 heats has 
been recorded. 

e¢ Cost—The cost picture of all-basic 
open-hearth operation is hazy. Basic 
brick costs four to five times as much 
as silica brick. But the increase in pro 
ductivitv, longer life of the brick, lower 
labor costs for replacement work, and 
5% to 10% reduction in fuel require- 
ments through use of oxvgen cut over 
all costs per ingot ton of steel to less 


and 


than those for a_ silica-roofed open- 
hearth. 
Steelmen aren’t saving just how 


much less costh 
viously, 


it is. One reason, ob 
is competition. And because 
the all-basic open-hearth is still rela- 
tively untested, no one has compiled 
cnough figures to give an exact account 
of what it will do. 

he all-basic open-hearth also should 
make another economy possible. With 
conventional furnaces, different parts 
would burn out at different times, re- 
quiring a shutdown for each. An all- 
basic furnace, on the other hand, should 
burn out all at once, making possible a 
complete rebuild instead of a roof at 
one time and a wall at another. 
¢ Important Innovations—Two innova- 
tions—new brick composition and new 
roof construction—turned the trick for 
the basic roof. ‘The problem has been 
this—basic brick is too sensitive to 
thermal change to be laid in a con- 


STORY starts on p. 63 


ventional arch like silica brick. ‘The 
constant heating and cooling in th 
furnace causes it to expand and con 
tract, then crack or spall, more readily 
than silica brick. Expansion also moves 
the entire roof, knocking one _ brick 
against another to hasten the chipping 
This heaving and cracking 
breaks up a basic roof rapidly. 

Solution to the problem began to 
appear about 10 vears ago, when U.S 
Steel put a basic roof on a furnace at 
its South Works in Chicago. ‘There, 
each brick was suspended individuall 
by a rod from the furnace superstruc 
ture in an attempt to relieve some of 
the stress on the brick. It worked satis 
factorily and production went up about 
10%. 

Chis was far too 
however, for economic operation at the 
time. 

USS continued to experiment with 
the improved basic roof, and the in 
troduction of a new brick make-up in 
1953 pushed costs down to a_ level 


process. 


suspension costly, 


close to commercial feasibility. In this 
brick, produced by General Refrac 
tories, spalling was reduced marked) 


by imbedding stcel plates at right angl 
to the hot face of each brick. ‘Thes 
icks from shooting all thi 
brick and, when heated, 
help bind it together. Steel jackets o 
each brick made it even stronget 

Other companies also began working 
with basic roofs Kevstone Steel & 
Wire Co. built one in 1954 and Inland 
Steel put up another in earl 195¢ 
But the high costs of suspension has 
discouraged more widespread use. 
e Renewed Interest—Scrious interest 
in the root developed almost 
vear ago after of our steelmakers 
had a close look at Russian open-hearth 
practice Phe having fol 
lowed closely U.S. Steel’s expenment 
at South Works, had gone for the all 
basic furnace in a big way 

The Russians came up with a basi 
roof construction that appealed to th 
American steelmen, who started tinker 
ing with various adaptations of Russian 
practice when they returned to the 
U.S. 
¢ Fairless Project-One of the most 
successful of the early ventures with the 
new roof construction, which elimi 
nates the expensive suspension svstem 
used at South Works, was at U.S 
Steel’s Fairless Works. On its first run 
with a basic roof, a furnace that ordi 
narily got less than 200 heats without 


plate Ss ste yp CI 


Way aCrTOss a 


basic 


SONIC 


Russians, 
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Metol 
Foil Jacket 


Min- 
Insulation 


Nozzle 


Min-K ins is precision moulded 


ae to required shapes, and encased in 
my ee BS j . . high-temperature metal foils or lami- 
ae ae <i “ . nated to reinforced plastics. 


From Johns-Manville res x 








A scientific uika-through in high-temperature insulation 





New MIN- KC) offers lower thermal conductivity than any known insulating material 





Whatever your 
insulation problem . . . 


. there’s a whole family 

Johns-Manville Indus- 
trial Insulations, one for 
every temperature and serv- 
ice requirement: Aviation 

. Commercial . . . Re- 
fractory ... High Tempera- 
ture . . Marine 
Refrigeration ... Air 
Conditioning. On construc- 
tion jobs you are assured 
correct application bya J-M 
Insulation Contractor se- 
lected for his integrity, 
workmanship and thor- 
ough knowledge of J-M 
application methods. 











Proven in missiles— Min-K shows great promise 
for industrial applications where space is limited 
. heat control, critical! 


Min-K is in every meaning of the term—a 
scientific breakthrough! 


For in Min-K, Johns-Manville research 
scientists have developed an insulating ma- 
terial entirely new in concept, an insulation so 
effective that its thermal conductivity is actu- 
ally below what was long called the ultimate 
the molecular conductivity of still air. 


In missiles and rockets—Min-K’s lower 
thermal conductivity contributes to greater 
accuracy by providing more effective protec- 


tion to temperature-sensitive instruments and 


controls 


increases range by conserving 


critical space for greater fuel storage. 


Min-K offers these same space-savings and 
heat control advantages to the designer ol 
industrial equipment, For it provides him with 
the insulating effectiveness he needs . . . in less 
than half the space required by conventional 
fibrous insulations. 


For information on Min-K_ insulation 
or the Johns-Manville insulation designed for 


your requirements—write to Johns-Manville 


Dept. B-4, Box 14, New York 16, New York 
In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


._ Jouns-MANVILLE JM 


100 YEARS OF QUALITY PRODUCTS. ..1858-1958 














“BUSINESS ADVERTISING 
GETS NEWS TO MARKET 
IN A HURRY!” 


““New lighting developments are always interesting news to our 
customers and prospects,’ reports Ralph Humbert, Marketing 
Manager, Large Lamp Department of General Electric. ‘‘Adver- 
tising in leading business publications makes it possible for us to 
broadcast the news in a hurry. This is why we consider business 
advertising to be a vital component in our total marketing program. 
“‘A case in point: We used business publications to announce 
our new General Electric Power-Groove Fluorescent lamps, and we 
continue to advertise in these same publications because of their 
sales power. Business advertising works right along with our selling 
force .. . paving the way for sales.” 
IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you can “‘mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating 
your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your 
markets. This will result in pinpointing the greatest number of your 
prime prospects at lowest cost. You talk their language while they’re 
in a business mood . . . give your salesmen more time to make 
specific proposals and close sales. 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated sen. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


, CLOSE 
MAKE A 
AROUSE | oc TATE. | PROPOSAL ] ORDER 
Moore contacr} wwrenesr | *™ ~— 


i MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 




















BETTER SWITCH TO HAMMERMILL LEDGER 


Hammermill Ledger’s glare-free surface helps your bookkeepers 
work without fatigue—cuts eye-strain to a minimum. With 
Hammermill Ledger, bookkeepers can work faster — more easily 
—more accurately. 

And Hammermill Ledger now contains Neutracel”®, the exclu- 
sive hardwood pulp developed by Hammermill. Neutracel blends 
with other fine pulps to form a smoother, more level surface. 
Ruling, writing and printing are crisper, cleaner. Hammermill 
Ledger folds more neatly, too. 

You can buy tough, durable Hammermill Ledger in standard 
“Ledger” finish for neat, readable pen and ink entries, or in 
“Posting” finish for machine entries. It comes in three out- 
standingly clean, low-gloss shades: white, buff and green tint. 
Posting finish items in buff only. 

If you find your bookkeepers making glaring errors, switch 
them to glare-free Hammermill Ledger. Write now, on your 
business letterhead, for a free sample book. Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


MER)g 


> L costs no 
---yet LEDGER ~~ more 


— and actually less than many other watermarked ledger papers. 
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major repall stood up for more than 
350. Refinements pushed this figure 
up considerably. 

Big Steel has been impressed enough 
to schedule basic roofs for a number of 
furnaces throughout the Corporation. 
It now has four in place at Fairless. 

Roof weight on the Fairless furnace 
is carried partially by the arch and pat 
tially by a suspension system. ‘The roof 
has a series of upright steel plates in 
serted across the furnace between ever 
third row of steel-jacketed brick. ‘These 
plates extend from 1 ft. above the roof 
down to the hot face. When the fu 
nace is heated, plates and brick weld 
together to form a rigid structure. 

Bars through holes in the exposed 
part of the plates are tied, with rods, 
to the furnace superstructure, thus sus 
pending the entire roof. Steel beams 
itop the roof run the length of the 
furnace and are braced against the 
superstructure to prevent the roof from 
heaving upward. 
¢ Composition of Brick—Besides  th« 
exact details of roof construction, one 
other major technical point—composi 
tion of the brick—is still unsettled. 
Engineers in the steel and refractories 
industries disagree over the ideal pro 
portions in the mix of the two primar 
materials in the basic brick, magnesite 
and chrome 

U.S. Steel is fairly well sold on mag 
nesite brick, having put into its Fai 
less roofs brick composed of 60% 
magnesite and 40% chrome. ‘Tests are 
now under wav with a 70° magnesite, 
30% chrome brick. 

Nobody is certain, at this point, just 
what the best mix is. One steel com 
pany engineer doubts it will ever be 
exactly known. “There are too many 
variables in each open-hearth,” he savs, 
“and I think we'll end up with a variety 
of mixes, each suited to a particular set 
of hearth conditions.” 
¢ Determining Factors—The extent to 
which the all-basic roof will spread will 
be governed by such factors as these 

e Probably a third or more U.S 
open-hearths are too old to accommo- 
date basic roofs, since thev’re perhaps 
two and a half times as heavy as con 
ventiond] silica roofs 

¢ In almost everv location, steel 
producers would have to put precipi 
tators on their furnaces before they 
could use roof lances legally. For a 
250-ton furnace, a precipitator would 
cost almost $1-million. 

¢ Technology will play an im- 
portant role in the future of the basic 
roof. Both the oxvgen converter and 
the large electric arc furnace are prov- 
ing themselves more attractive for car- 
bon steelmaking every day. How widelv 
steelmen will want to commit important 
capital to additional open-hearth capac- 
itv is a question for which there arc 
no serious answers today. END 
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Starting Point 
for a New Look in TV... 


A tiny rectifier “button”, produced by 
Mallory miniaturization research, replaces 
vacuum tubes 250 times bigger . . 
the way to new styling in TI 


° opens 


sels. 


EW TV design trends are opening 


more compact, more attractive, easier to “fit” 


making sets 
into room surroundings—as a result of Mallory’s 
recent development of the first silicon rectifier depend- 


able enough and priced low enough for commercial use. 


No bigger than a thumbtack, the new Mallory rectifier 
is far more efficient than types previously available. 
Yet Mallory produces it at substantially lower cost. 


A wafer-thin slice of silicon, coated with a unique 
protective compound, the Mallory rectifier exceeds 
the requirements of military humidity tests... can 
even operate after hundreds of hours in boiling water. 


This tiny device is a result of unusual work in miniatur- 
izing electronic components one of the spec ialized 
fields in which Mallory research and precision products 
are outstanding. It is work that has also contributed 
to such diverse products as today’s tiny hearing aids, 


compact computers, and missile guidance systems. 


On a broader scale, Mallory precision produc ts give 
long, dependable service in the ignition system of yout 
car...in automatic washing machines, dryers and 
dishwashers...and in many other consumer and 


industrial applications. 


M PR MALLORY &CO ir Y 
SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


Electromechanical « Resistors, Switches, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical « Capacitors, Mercury and Zine-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











<> | Industry’s chemicals: 


WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


The biggest news in industrial chemistry hasn't been re- 
leased yet—because it hasn't been made. But it may be 
tomorrow! And you may preview it here. Research chemists 
across the country are working on new processes and prod- 
ucts which will have vital significance to profit-minded manu- 
facturers. These messages are designed to keep you abreast 
of the facts by presenting them in easily read form. 





NUMBER 


You may wish to check certain items 
in this advertisement and forward 
to those concerned in your company. 


ROUTE TO 








UNUSUAL “EXCHANGE” CHEMICAL 
CHALLENGES INDUSTRY 


lon exchange resins have 
been performing chemical mir- 
acles for years—chiefly in that 
familiar household tool, the 
home water softener. But scien- 
tists know that the real poten- 
tial of ion exchange has 
scarcely been touched. Research 
men at Dow feel that, within 
a few years, at least half the 
ion exchange resins produced 
will be used in fields other than 
water treatment. 

The principle of 


lon EXC hange has, 


been known to chemists for 
Stated simply the resins 
electrically 
a differ- 


In con- 


of course 
many years 
trade 


charged parti les—for 


merely ions tiny 
1OnS ot 
whenever they 
them. In 


and magnesium 


ent type come 


tact with water softening, 
which 
are removed by pass- 
through 


Dow’s widely 


cal 1m 
make water hard 
ing the 


Ions, 


water a bed of resin 


such as used 


Dowex 
Troublesome magnesium 
traded for 


and caleium 


ions are harmless sodium 


1OWS., 

The future of ion exchange chemistry 
broad as the 
thousands of 


is as imaginations of 


research chemists. Its 
applications are limitless. One 
of the most interesting is in the separa- 


almost 


tion of a relatively unexplored group 


sf ag Al 


Fr rit > ee 





Constant laboratory research has led Dow 
to many ion exchange resin improvements 
in recent years. 


known as 
(e.g. 

constitutes nearly one 
fifth of all the known elements but has 


of elements 
This group 
and yttrium ) 


“rare earths” 


terbium, samarium 


been largely ignored by chemists in 
the past because the extreme similarity 


of its members made it almost 


impos- 
sible to separate one from another 
Recently, great strides have been made 
in this field, using the ion exchange 
principle As result, you will hear 
much more of the rare earths and thei: 
useful possibilities in the years ahead. 


immediate commercial 
ion exchange resins are widely used in 
il and « ition of ura 
] 


Lil¢ h has he en le iche d 


In more use, 


the removy oncentr: 
nium trom ore w 
in an acid solution 

Medically, the 


remove 


used to 
blood by CX- 


sodium in the 


process IS 
calcium from 
changing it for 
Since calcium to clot, 
this is an ideal method of preventing 
clotting when it 
able, as in the 


resin. 
blood must have 
undesir- 


blood for 


1S medically 
di ving of 
transfusions. 

In the 
(widely 


isolation of 
used in 


acids 
supple- 


amino 
feed 


animal 


DOW CHEMICALS BASIC TO INDUSTRY 


Glycols, Glycol Ether 
Benzene Derivatives ° 


Solvents * Germicides * 


Hundreds of other Chemicals * 


Inorganic Chlorides * 


Fungicides * 


Amines and Alkylene Oxides 


Alkalies and Halogens 
Herbicides * Fumigants 


Plastics * Magnesium 





ments), in the decontamination of 
chromic acid solutions during the plat- 
ing process, and in a thousand other 
Ways ion exchange resins are proving 
their worth. The ion exchange process, 
according to Dow, is rapidly joining 
the ranks of distillation, evaporation, 
and crystallization as an established 
unit process. Ion exchange resins are 
useful in isolating materials, classifying 
them, and also as catalytic agents. 








REMARKABLE DYE SOLVENT 
gives fabrics brighter, faster colors 


Many textile manufacturers are re- 
ceiving excellent performance from a 
new dye solvent recently put on the 
market by Dow. Dowanol DE-SG, one 
of the many Dowanol® compounds 
(glycol ether solvents), is used as a 
solvent with pastes containing alkyds 
to control evaporation, aid penetration 
and leveling. 

It is especially effective when used 
with indigo type dyes. Just a little 
Dowanol DE-SG greatly increases solu- 
bility of the dye. It provides brighter 
colors and better resistance to crock- 
ing. (Crocking is the soiling or stain- 
ing of adjacent material by the color- 
ing matter in the:fabric.) More and 
more textile people are benefiting by 
Dow’s consistent quality which assures 
them uniform end product. 

Other important uses of the Dow- 
anol products are in today’s modern, 
heavy-duty brake fluids, fast drying 
lacquers, cosmetics and many other 
areas where extremely versatile sol- 
vents are needed. 

* * * 
If these news reports have stirred your 
interest, you can get complete informa- 
tion on any of the chemicals mentioned 
(or any other Dow chemical) from THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michi- 
gan, Chemicals Sales Department 853B. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


SEPARAN speeds uranium processing 


Separan® NP10 is a_ flocculating 
agent, an “octopus” chemical which 
gathers solids into small masses so 
that they quickly settle to the bottom 
of a body of liquid. Thus, desired 
solids may be recovered, unwanted 
ones climinated. 

Not long ago, a large mining com- 
pany was attempting to improve 
throughput in its uranium processing 
operation. Its development engineers 
evaluated and used Separan NP1O. 
Net result: an average filtering rate 


better than 
achieved 


twice been 


much 


what had 
before, as well as 
greater metal value recovery. 

Separan flocculants have countless 
uses outside the mining field, too. One 
of the best known is in the clearing 
of waste water in industrial operations. 
Processors requiring purer water for 
their manufacturing operations are also 
relying more and more on this speedy 
flocculant. In case after case, its us¢ 
provides more efficient operation as 
well as greater economy. 


OTHER DOW CHEMICALS 
of interest to you 





CAUSTIC SODA 


Long a prime source of this vital 
material, Dow has recently opened 
a new caustic terminal at Grants, 
New Mexico, to serve the vital ura- 
nium mining industry. 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Farmers know this important chemi- 
cal as their cheapest source of ni- 
trogen, an important fertilizer. In 
jected into earth as gas, it means 
greater productivity per acre. 


DOW-PER' 


This is the Dow trademark for per- 
chloroethylene, used by dry cleaners 
across 


the country as a_ synthetic 


solvent for cleaning clothes. Dow is 


a major producer of this product. 


CHELATING AGENTS 


Used to 
liquid, they have wide acceptance 
in soap, textile, rubber, other indus- 
The 


chemicals 


inactivate metal ions in 


tries. widest line of these 


is available from Dow. 





In Production 


Another New Aluminum Bridge 
Is Introduced by Reynolds Metals 


(he aluminum industry's interest in bridge building 


s showing signs of contagion after the joint start on 
he Fairchild bridge (BW —Sep.27°58,p60). Last week 
Xevnolds Metals Co. unveiled its own version. 
Designed by Dr. Giorgi Baroni, who is known as an 
rnovator in thin-shell structures, Revnolds’ bridge is 


i 


l 
t 


fabricated from aluminum sheet formed into paralle] 
beams that are shaped 
like parabolic arches 
(picture), each capable 
of spanning 100 ft. In 
simple outline, it looks 
like a tremendously over 
size section of corru 
gated roofing, getting its 
strength from the same 
principle. A corrugated 
sheet is laid over the 
beams, and a concrete 
roadway is then laid over 

the aluminum sheet. 
Reynolds officials say the bridge will be easier to crcct 
and to maintain than spans made of conventional ma- 
terials. And they expect it to be competitive in cost, 
nee the higher price of aluminum will be largely offset 
by the weight savings that aluminum makes possible 
Fully tested at New York Universitv, the Revnolds 
Baron: bridge will get its first commercial trvout im 
\labama if the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads O.K.’s it. 


* . + 
Automatic Tester for Transistors 
Offers More Speed, Fewer Misses 


Stromberg-Carlson Di 


developed i) 


General Dynamics Corp., 
transistor-testing system 
can do the work of 125 skilled 
workers and do it quicker and more efficiently Lhe 
first model is going to work at Sperry Gvyroscope's Long 
Island plant, to test transistors for use in an Air Force 
communications jamming system 


iftomatic 


ts cngimecrs Hy 


\lanual testing of transistors is said to miss 10% to 
15‘¢ of those that are below standard, by some estimates. 
A single transistor failure in a rocket or missile could 
mean premature fall or « xplosion. 


The testing svstem is a chain of modular units. 
fe.ture is an “oven” for 


Nain 
cnvironmental tests that have 
been hard to automate: it temperatures 
up to 392F and precision heating within a tolerance of 
one degree up to 200K. Other units check such charac 
teristics as electric current saturation and leakage. 
here are seven test stations I'ransistors that fail 
anv test are automatically ejected at that station, thus 


produces 
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sorting the rejected transistors according to their defects. 

Ihe system can test up to 3,000 transistors in a seven 
hour day, with manual loading. Automatic loading can 
be added. A manual-remote test table in the system 
can increase capacity to 15,000 transistors a day. 


lonics, Inc., Hopes to Make 


South Dakota’s Water Fit for Use 


South Dakota, like a man marooned on a desert island, 
has plenty of water around, but little of it is usable 
[he impurity of the water has badly hindered its agn 
cultural and industrial growth 
Nass. 
+ 


to come to the rescue. 


Ionics, Inc., Cambridg« 
builder of electric demineralizing svstems, hope 


lonics will build a prototvpe installation of a mem 
brane water conversion plant at the state’s Hospital and 
School for Retarded Children at Redfield Phe unit 
separates the objectionable s 
atoms or 


ilt ions—electrically charged 
lling them through mem 
branes that allow passage of the ions but not the water 

South Dakota water, most experts agree, offers the 
lonics unit a fair test. Its solid count ranges up to 3,00) 


parts per million, compared 


molecules—by pu 


with the 500 ppm. consid 
ered acceptable by health authorities. In its unsoftened 
state, this water will kill soils if used for irrigation, 
corrode municipal water mains, discolor laundry, and 
ruin a tourist's digestive svstem 

lonics’ goal is to demineralize water at a cost of l« 
than 50¢ per thousand gallons. If it can do it, loni 
hopes to find a wide market in South Dakota 
similarly afflicted states 


New Puerto Rico Phone Cable 


Gets In More Words Edgewise 


\ new submarine telephone cable is scheduled to 
link San Juan, Puerto Rico, and West Palm Beach, Fla., 
in 1960. Costs of building and operating the $17-million 
cable will be split between American Telephone & Tel« 
graph Co. and Radio Corp. of Puerto Rico, a subsidiary 
of International ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co 

Radiorico expects that when traffic is heavy enough— 
possibly by 1962—the cable will utilize TASI, a new 
electronic device developed by AT&T's Bell Labora 
torics to multiply the effective number of channels. 
ASI will also be installed on the new transatlantic 
telephone cable to be completed late next veat 

PASI stands for ‘Time Assignment Speech Interpola- 
tion. It scans the signals created by a telephone conver- 
sation to find the quiet circuit at a given moment. [or 
instance, when a person in San Juan speaks to New 
York, the twin southbound channel is empty, and when 
the New York party talks, the northbound line is free. 
TASI shifts back and forth among the channels, picking 
up even milli-seconds of silence. In effect, it creates an 
opening for another conversation. When a listencr 01 
a new caller starts to talk, he will instantly have the 
use of a channel that another person has left idle. 
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in metal-clad switchgear... 


is born of 
many men's 
efforts 





Indoor metal-clad power plant switchgear rated 4160 
volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles supplied to a partially at- 
ended generating station. 


Wu It started with a directive—‘‘Make it the best!” A creative team set out to implement 
this decision. Engineers, designers, production men, and marketing personnel—all took up the 
challenge. What was then good gave direction. They added their talents, their skill, their 
experience—up-to-date application requirements—designing, testing, redesigning until draw- 
ing board plans were translated to market place reality. Out came metal-clad switchgear pre- 
eminent in strength, simplicity, and performance. They jad made it the best! 
From simple feeder circuits to complex generating station 
protection—when you specify Federal Pacific metal-clad 
switchgear, you specify reliability. Proof is yours for the 
asking. Write Federal Pacific Electric Company, Newark, 
New Jersey for Catalog 3-440—sixty-four pages of the 


latest in metal-clad switchgear information. 


Y iN 
FEDERAL (j;))) PACIFIC 


Type DST air circuit The Best in Electrical Distribution and | 
breaker—5 kv, 250 mva, 
1200 amps. 











For Rough Country Cargo 


This twin-engined, high-wing Can 
bou is the bush country ai 
planes, long a specialty of De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada 
tr insport Cruises 


latest in 


The “do anything” 
it 153 mph 


27 passengers or 34 


, can carry 
tons of cargo. Its 
Cargo Space will hold two jeeps 

The Caribou is in the STOL 


short 


Tuner Cuts FM 


Phe kM radio tuner pictured 


my be the answer to an 


ibove 
old problem 
with mor 

ordinary 


modulatic 
than the 
implitude modulation 
ost a bit too much for the mass market 
ichieved by standard, five-tube, AC-DC 
table radios Ihe new makes 
po ible a five-tube sclenium rectifier 
I'M set that sells for under $30. De- 
veloped by Granco Products, Long 
Island City, N. Y., the tuner is now 
ivailable in Granco sets and will prob- 
ibly be sold as a component to other 
radio manufacturers next vear 

Ihe tuner—radiomen call it the 
“front end” of the set—is the part of 
the circuitry that handles the electrical 
signal from the antenna. It. selects 
the signal, amplifies it and converts it 
to the intermediate frequency that is 
fed to the amplifier stage of the circuit. 
Ihe front end of an FM set, or a tele- 
vision set for that matter, is the 


hrequency n sct 


ompl ¥ circuitl 


radio, generally 


tuner 


most 
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takeoff and landing) class: It can take 
oft and clear a 50-ft. obstacle in $40 
ft. The U.S. Army and Aijr Force, 
which own 350 of the Caribou’s prede- 
Havilland’s single-engine, 
high-wing Otters and Beavers—have al- 
ready ordered 17 Caribous for 
purposes. Price: $495,000 


CCSSOTS De 


testing 


commana 


ta - 

Re 
7 

ea 


a 


\ 


Price 


critical part of a 
must handle very high frequency sig 
nals—and it can get out of tune at the 


slightest change in_ the posi 


receiver because it 


relative 
tion of its coils or condensers. 

e Drift—Granco says its new tuner 
costs only a third as much as a conven 
tional kM front end, vet is more stablk 
against drift than most, and_ highly 
sensitive. Most low-priced FM_ sets 
drift have to be retuned 
times in the 
they're 
desired 


they several 


after 
hold the 
Granco engineers say 
their set seldom needs a second adjust- 
ment to zero in on a station, has a drift 
of less than 20 ke. from start to full 
warmup. ‘That’s because their tuner 
uses about 30% fewer components than 
earlier models and has glass, tube tvpe 
condensers which are much less sensi- 
tive than metal to heat. 

As for sensitivity, the Granco set 
will operate with signals as low as five 


first few minutes 
turned on until they 
Station. 





Dry/liquid 


3M Research merges two 
technologies, creates new 


composite film adhesive 


GREATER BOND AREA One side of 3M Composite 
Adhesive Film (A) is coated with dry filleting epoxy 
(B). Under heat, this epoxy turns liquid, wets deep 
into the honeycomb (C), then cures chemically to a 
high-strength, solid fillet. Elastomeric adhesive (D n 
the opposite side of the film, bonds firmly to skin 
material (E). You get a sandwich bond of controlled 
thickness, tougher and far less messy than previous 
sandwich construction adhesives 





A 
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THIS DRY ADHESIVE FILM will turn liquid when bonding heat is applied. A combination of epoxy resins and elastomeric 
components, it makes possible stronger honeycomb sandwich bonds for aircraft and many other industries, too. 


adhesive helps jets fly faster 


Today’s jets fly faster, carry bigger payloads, thanks to a They combine both deep filleting and high peel 
new 3M, dry/liquid adhesive film. make possible far stronger, lighter, more fatigue-res 
Thanks also to a daring leap of research imagination —from aircraft wings, speed production, cut fabricating cost 
breweries to raincoats. Here’s what happened: Incredible to consider jets, breweries, raincoats all at onc 
Not for 3M. This ability to combine research in mat 
fields is the superiority of a fully diversified adh 
manufacturer like 83M. And of its products, too. Only 
has such broad adhesive experience. 


The aircraft industry needed to bond honeycomb sandwich 
structures more strongly, more easily. 3M Research com- 
bined knowledge from two far distance sources. One, 
knowledge of deep filleting adhesives springing originally 
from glass-to-glass bonding in breweries The other, 
knowledge of high peel strength adhesives stemming back ; - ‘3 ae 
to the apparel industry. “ee Call your 3M Field Engineer. Or for fre 

literature write on your company lette1 
The result—a totally new adhesive family, 3M Composite ' head to: A., C. & S. Division, 3M 
Adhesive Films that turn liquid under bonding heat, avoid ‘\ irr Dept. A-10, 900 Bush Ave., St. P 
the messiness and handling difficulties of previous adhesives. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR YOU! 


aul ¢ 


Minn., stating your adhesive need 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


MEE 
Minnesota ]Ufinine ano ]YJAnuracturinGc company %& 


eee WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
ee a 





microvolts. That means reception is 
possible with the small, self-contained 
wire antenna, up to about 40 miles 
from the FM sender. 

Granco started work on the new 
tuner from a long-standing conviction 
that the mass market would welcome 
an FM set at a reasonable cost. Even 
a lower quality FM set provides bette 
static-free reception than a_ standard 
AM radio—but the housewife who 
wants a table set for kitchen or bedsid« 
isn’t willing to fork over $100 for a 
quality tuner 
e First Version—Several years 
Granco brought out a small FM set 
that sold for under $30. Marketed on 
a direct factorv-to-dealer basis, it sold 
Fishing . .. and Furniture “ -- sO well that Granco was forced to go 
‘ in for distributor-dealer, two-step mat 
GREATER MIAMI HAS BOTH! keting That meant higher margins: 
the retail price had to be boosted t 


$35. Granco then went to work to get 
Some of the world’s finest fishing, of course...and ' b 
the price down under $30 again. ‘Th 





also an expanding furniture industry with more snags 
than 85 manufacturers—both are important facets ] J x S | 
of Miami's solid economy. Whether you do business NA } JONA J 
here or in Latin America, or come to Miami for ORT a Miami Henrv Fogel, Granco’s president, savs 
fishing, make The First National Bank of Miami e the price of the tuning component 


your bank for complete financial services - hasn’t been set, but he’s sure it will 
101 E. Flagler St., Miami, Fila. be below $3 f 


result is the new tuner, which outper 
forms the earlier version, according t 
Granco officials 


ry industrv customers. 


Member: Federal Reserve System « Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Bankers Association for Foreign Trade 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





‘ ee ee 
| 


c — Du Pont’s Teflon—tetrafluoroethvlenc 


Ompare AL resin—is now available in a liquid cat 
dist ib ALL Your rier so that it can be applied to heat- 
rl Ution c = sensitive surfaces such as wood, rubber, 
plastics, and light metal. Hitherto, 
leflon—which is used as a lubricant 


| 


and to resist corrosion—could be ap 
plied only to materials that could stand 
= _ : the 700F needed for sinterin Called 








I:mralon, the new dispersion comes in 


] INSURANCE two forms, one air drying, and on 


You'll find 


; curable at 300] Maker Acheson 
De LTA acetal tein, 
® 
sina) & o> . ° 
“ ptenichbetingd ~~ New semiconductor 





devices calle« 


| CRATING ae Halltrons, which react to changes in 


Ai * & ' mm | magnetic fields, have been developed 
ir i 2 r : by Ohio Semiconductors Inc., Colum 
a bus. Thev utilize the Hall effect—th« 
DETERIORATION ™ effect of a magnetic field on flow pet 
t | ‘ pendicular to the field. Ohio Semi- 
cos Ss ess a . conductors is a two-vear-old compam 
= « | WAREHOUSING specializing in semiconductors mad 
the: ou think! Pace intial from such materials as indium anti 
y € monide and indium arsenide 
——e ss q e 


INVENTORIES | Oil exploration crews can get a new all- 
pe transistor seismic amplifier svstem that 
lv 57 lb.—a fourth to a third 


less than conventional svstems—and 


CAPITAL TIE-UP ! needs 5U : less powe! It’s designed 

Call Delta Air Lines, especially for work in rough, remot« 
a cng Ga ome terrain and bad climates. Maker: ‘Texas 
3 ensuite Instruments, Inc., industrial instru 

MOST COMPLETE ALL-CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH mentation division, Houston Cost: 


$21,750 














weighs on 
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You get it instantly— from LINDE 


You have no worries whatever about an ample, dependable supply Take advantage of LiINDE’s 50 years of development 
. one ; - mye 
of oxygen for your process when you buy oxygen from LINDE. Full —_#"4 service in the industrial gas field! Write, phone, 
5 7 : r “aiPs)- 
“on ope . . or wire Dept. K104.LINDE COMPANY, Division of 
responsibility for production, transportation, and storage at your 


Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Offices in other principal cities. In 
Tonnage oxygen. Large amounts of liquid or gaseous oxygen can mie ne +s eae Division of Union Carbide 
be supplied from a full-scale oxygen production unit — built and ; 

maintained by LinDE—directly to your plant. You pay only for 
the oxygen you use, at a price guaranteed by LINDE, with no capi- 
tal investment on your part. 


plant is assumed by LINDE. 


When you need Oxygen—call LinpeE! 


For varying needs. A Driox oxygen storage unit provides a con- 

tinuous flow of liquid oxygen, or converts it automatically to gas. e \) ii) e ») 
Ante a ao Bye 8 ey 3 
Constant pressure is maintained, even while the unit is being 

replenished. Or you can get LINDE oxygen in a single flask, a | -\ rd =3) r = 
cylinder, or banks of cylinders. TRADE-MARK 


The terms “Linde,” “Driox,” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 





In Management 


Working Control of Buffalo-Eclipse 
Goes to Houdaille as Roth Withdraws 


Working control of Buffalo-F.clipse Corp. has gone to 
Houdaille Industries, Inc., as the end product of other 
merger negotiations that didn’t work out. 

Harold Roth, president of U.S. Hoffman Machinery 
Corp., and friends had accumulated about 100,000 shares 
20°7 ) of Buffalo—which makes oil well equipment, lawn 
mowers, and nuts and bolts. Thev tried to effect a 
merger between Buffalo and Hoffman, but some Buffalo 
directors balked at the proposal, and talks were aban 


doned early this month. Roth and his associates then 
old their “uffalo stock to Houdaille, an industrial poly 
lot. Tloudaill considering offering to buy out all 
other holders of Buffalo 

In other corporate acquisitions 


Kennecott Copper Corp. concluded an agreement to 
buy Okonite Co., New Jersev maker of insulated wires 
795 
232,000 
Kennecott 
ymment on plans for its own, much smaller, 
vire and cable division in Rhode Island 


St. Regis Paper Co. extended its hold in the con- 


ind power cables. ‘The purchase would be for 
hares of stock, exchanged on a 1-for-1] basis 


von t vet ce 


tamer market by buving F. J. Kress Box Co. for $13 
million in stock. Kress, expected to have sales of about 
20-million this vear, was owned by its management. 


lennessee Gas ‘Transmission Co. bought 
Coast independent oil Hartol Petroleum 
Corp. [lartol, which owns deep water and_ pipeline 
old for $15-million worth of stock. 


a big East 
wholesaler, 


] 
CTININAIS, Wa 


Lannan Takes Over Susquehanna Corp., 


Says He’ll Cut Commuter Rail Route 


J. Patrick Lannan, Chicago financier and chairman 
of HI. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., an investment firm, this 
week added another property to his stable. He took 
over as president and chief executive officer of Susque- 
hanna Corp., the bus, railroad, and uranium holding 
company with assets of $39-million 

Lannan, who is a director in more than 20 com- 
panies and chairman or member of the executive com- 
mittee in at least cight of them, usually operates quietly. 
Hie has a name for buying up important blocks of stock 
in a concern (often an underpriced one that’s in trouble), 
getting a few seats on the board, and staying with it till 
the operation turns upward. 

In Susquchanna’s case, though, the moves have been 
much more public Last month, Lannan headed a 
tockholders’ committee that successfully headed off an 
icquisition of Vitro Minerals Corp., a uranium mining 
concern. Lannan held that the price was too high and, 
is a proxy fight loomed, Vitro withdrew. 

However, the rest of the Lannan formula still holds. 


78 Vanage picent 





As president of Susquehanna, Lannan says he will 


ahead with plans to abandon a major portion of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Electric Ry. Co., 
largely a commuter line that has been a money-loser for 
years, and thus to build up profits. 


Bakelite Co. Changes Its Name, 


Sets Up a New Sales Organization 


Union Carbide Corp. last week announced a change 
in name and organization for its plastics division, Bake 
lite Co. However, it denied industry speculation that 
this is a sign of centralization of control over its highh 
autonomous divisional structure (BW —Aug.4'56,p94 

On Nov. 15 Bakelite will become Union Carbide 
Plastics Co. Its sales organization is also changing 
Under the old system, national sales were directed from 
Bakelite headquarters—on an end-use basis. bach 
eight groups of salesmen sold to customers interested 
in molding, bonding, extrusions, or some other end use 

Now, UC is switching to the regional approach. || 
speed up local decisions it has set up six regional ma 
agers who, in effect, will run six little Bakelite compan 
selling all company products. Instead of end use, the 
sales line will be divided into five basic tvpes of plast 
Salesmen 
handle the full plastics line for a given area 

New Product Development, Market Deve 


] ] 


such as vinvls, stvrenes, and polvethvlenc 


Miel 


Advertising and Promotion have been pulled aside from 
the selling and technical service activities of which the 
were a part, and will operate from Division Headquartk 


under a special director of Product Marketing. 


Survey Reports Communication Breakdown 


Between Section Heads and Their Bosses 


Corporate communication problems seem to ex 
even between such closely linked individuals as sect 
heads and their immediate superiors. A team of | 
versity of Michigan psychologists, in- interview 
70 men in a number of mid-Western oil, manufacturin 
and utility companies, found that a boss seldom kn¢ 
what a junior executive's problems were, and that fro 
quently the two men didn’t even agree on what t 
subordinate was supposed to be doing. 

Even with the trend toward written job description 
ard exact delegation of duties, in less than half the 
cases was the section head’s concept of his job duties 
substantially the same as the idea held by his superior. 

Ihe boss has even less understanding of what thi 
juniors problems are. ‘The professors found only two 
cases in which the two men agreed about the subord 
nate’s problems. In 74% of the cases they found prac 
tically no agreement about the areas of trouble 

Most section heads don’t tell their boss about their 
troubles, the survey found, because thev’re afraid that 
such an admission might make them look bad when 
promotion time comes around. Besides, some of thic 
juniors felt that the boss was the major problem. 
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Jake a new /ook at this 


SPECIAL 


METALS 
TEAM 


A whole new family of metals has come 
“of age’ in the past decade. Titanium and 
zirconium already have progressed from 
expensive rarities to practical materials of 
construction. Other special metals-will 
soon join them. 


Looking for a fast-moving, on-its-toes 
“team” to assist you on special metals appli 
cations? Mallory-Sharon, largest integrated 
special metals producer, offers you just such 
a team. Within one organization, we control 
production from raw materials to finished 
mill products. Our entire experience and 
facilities, backed by a strong Service Engi 
neering group, are devoted to special metals 
research and application 


To put this team to work for you, just write 
Leaders of the Mallory - Sharon technical team (/. tor.) Lee S us about your needs or applications 
Busch, Technical Director; Frank H. Vandenburgh, President 
Graham B. Brown, Vice President, Marketing; Dan E. Cribbs 
General Manager, Wrought Products Division 


Research - Microphotograph equip 
ment for studying metallurgical grain 
structures. Mallory-Sharon is currently rubber containers 
working on various government res¢ } 

projects, in addition to its own cons 
research and testing 


Sponge Production— Zirconium tetra 


Mill Products — Both titanium and zur 
chloride, delivered in these huge 6-ton 


conium are available from Mallory 
s processed into 21r- Sharon in sheet, strip, rod, bar, plate 
contum sponge or plate lets at Mallory- and other shapes Allare closely qual ty 
Sharon's modern sponge plant in controlled as to mechanical propertu 
Ashtabula, Ohio and chemical composition 


MALLORY MS SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON METALS CORPORATION + NILES, OH! 





MONOAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE 
PLANT STARTER SOLUTION MIX | 
FLAMEPROOFING COMPOUNDS 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE, HYDRATED 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, DIHYDRATE 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 


IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR... 


CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONIC DICHLORIDE 


IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR... A DIALLYL CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONATE 


alla line MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE, STOCK FOOD GRADE call ae 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 1 ee ETHYLENEDIAMINE TETRA-ACETIC ACID 
PHOSPHORUS HEPTASULFIDE detent MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 1 Oe FERRIC ORTHOPHOSPHATE 
POLYPHOSPHORIC ACID teat: om FERRIC PYROPHOSPHATE 
BOROPHOSPHORIC ACID ee See MONOPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
CARBAMIDE PHOSPHORIC ACID meee 5 Sn TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE a TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE medi ke POTASSIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
METHYL PARATHION ett a POTASSIUM METAPHOSPHATE 


TRIPOTASSIUM PHOSPHATE 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS DICHLORIDE HEMISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE , eS —— 
THIOPHOSPHORYL CHLORIDE 
POTASSIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS OXYDICHLORIDE 


POTASSIUM METAPHOSPHATE 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS THIODICHLORIDE 
HEMISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
BENZENEPHOSPHONIC ACID 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
BENZENEPHOSPHINIC ACID 
MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE, MONOHYDRATE 
SURFACE ACTIVE PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
VICTAMULS 
VICTAWET 358 DISODIUM PHOSPHATE, DUOHYDRATE 
VICTAWET 588 TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
VICTAWET 12 TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE, MONOHYDRATE 
H 
VICTAMIDE TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
HOSPH 
VICTAMINE SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE, ANHYDROUS 
H 
VICTAMINE D SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
STABILIZERS CHLORINATED TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
VITRAFOS 
SODIUM TETRAMETAPHOSPHATE 
MONOALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 
MONOMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOZINC PHOSPHATE 


ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES 
ALKYL PHOSPHITES 
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it pays to see Hi VICTOR 








this much 
SAPP... 


Add about 14% of 

Victor's Donut grade 

sodium acid pyrophos- 

phate to the proper 

amount of doughnut 

mix, and you have 

doughnuts that may 

cause a real kitchen 

caper like this. 

Getting the right combination of phosphate leaven- 
ing agents for a doughnut mix can be quite tricky. 
Grease absorption, texture, volume, and uniform 
ity of shape are all-important. 

Important too, is the fact that Victor produces 
four grades of SAPP — Perfection, Donut, Victor 
Cream, and B.P. Pyro — each one produced to 
perform a specific job 

Gunning for the best leavening combination for 
your product? The members of Victor's technical 
service department are loaded with experience 


They will welcome the opportunity to develop the 


best leavening combination for a cake mix, dough- 
nut mix, baking powder or baking cream. And if 
you're interested in the best SAPP for a refriger- 
ated dough formula, write on your company letter- 
head to: Victor Chemical Works, Box 603, Chi- 
cago 90. You'll join many others who say, “It 
pays to see Victor.” 











this much Sodium ypo... 


Combine a specific amount of Victor lium hypophosphite with 
other chemicals and you have the plating solution for Kanigen* 

a unique chemical process that protects low-cost metals with a 
form, corrosion-resistant, nickel-phosphorus coating 

Via Kanigen, this nickel coating can be « 


the interiors of large tanks to jet fuel pu 
Considerable! 
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Perhaps a solution using Victor sodium hypophosphite will solve 
one of your problems. We'd like to barge in and send you 


an 
experimental sample or technical data 


Better yet, why not take 
advantage of our technical service department? The confidential 
cooperation you will receive will convince you that — It 
see Victor. When you decide, write on your company letterhead 
to: Victor Chemical Works, Box 603, Chicago 90. 


pays to 


Kanigen is a registered trade-mark whict | 


fies chemical nick 


by General American Transportation Corps on and its licensee 





— 


this much DAP... 


It doesn’t take much Victor diammonium phos- 
phate — combined with certain resins — to flame- 
proof building materials . . . and keep this crew of 
smoke-eaters cool, calm, and kibitzing. 


In addition to flameproofing wood and insulating 
materials, Victor ammonium phosphates (both di- 
and mono-) help form flame-resistant coatings for 
interior wallboard, serve as an ingredient in flame- 
resistant paints, make papers and textiles flame- 
resistant. 

Perhaps your company has a product which can 
be improved with a Victor flameproofing chemical. 
The easy way to find out if this is possible is to 
tell us about it. Confidentially, the members of 
our technical service department get all fired-up 
about these opportunities and in many cases, come 
up with a definite solution. 


Of course, you may prefer to study the possibili- 
ties yourself. If you do, fill in the coupon on the 
back page and mail it to: Victor Chemical Works, 
Box 603, Chicago 90. 


Dependable Name in 


cal 


for 60 Years 











Na 





Dependable Name in 


for 60 Years. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Box 603, Chicago 90 


Please send samples of the following Victor chemicals: 


Our company is in the industry. 

Please send your latest Victafile. 

Please send me a copy of Technical Service Bulletin 
V1-58. 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet “If you 
bright dip Aluminum.” 


NAMI 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


__ TITLE 


CITY ZONE_ STATE 





IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR... 
PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORUS HEPTASULFIDE 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
POLYPHOSPHORIC ACID 
BOROPHOSPHORIC ACID 
CARBAMIDE PHOSPHORIC ACID 
PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 
METHYL PARATHION 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS DICHLORIDE 
THIOPHOSPHORYL CHLORIDE 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS OXYDICHLORIDE 
BENZENE PHOSPHORUS THIODICHLORIDE 





an aa 
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IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR... 
MONOALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIALUMINUM PHOSPHATE 
ALUMINUM METAPHOSPHATE 
MONOMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRIMAGNESIUM PHOSPHATE 
MONOZINC PHOSPHATE 
SPECIAL METAL PHOSPHATES 
PHOSPHORUS 
FERROPHOSPHORUS 
DIPHENYL PHOSPHITE 
ANTISTATIC AGENTS 
CATALYST 740 
DIALLYL BENZENEPHOSPHONATE 
ALKYL & ARYL PHOSPHONATE ESTERS 
ALKYL FORMATES 
VICTALUBE 5810 
PHOSPHATED CASTOR OILS 
FORMIC ACID 
ALUMINUM FORMATE 
SODIUM FORMATE 
OXALIC ACID 
CALCIUM OXALATE 
SODIUM OXALATE 
SODIUM HYPOPHOSPHITE 
VFP-56 
DIALKYL CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONATES 
CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONIC ACID 
CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONIC DICHLORIDE 
DIALLYL CHLOROMETHYLPHOSPHONATE 
DIALKYL PHOSPHOROCHLORIDOTHIONATES 
ETHYLENEDIAMINE TETRA-ACETIC ACID 








A 90-ton loading is all in the day's work for twin gantry cranes at the North Carolina Docks. From baby 
baboons to giont generotors, cargoes through the ports of North Carolina receive personalized service 


“TWO OF THE MOST MODERN FACILITIES ON THE EAST COAST” 


This “Oscar” comes to the North 
Carolina ports of Wilmington and 
Morehead City after a professional 
survey of port facilities from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The complete 
modernization of these historic ports 
is part of the new business climate 
created to help industry succeed in 
North Carolina. 


These ports made a dual starting 


line for the most direct route from 


the New Industrial South to the 
markets of Europe, Africa, and South 
America. Whatever you make, what- 
ever you need, ship it or receive it 
through the Deep Water Ports of 
North Carolina. Modern facilities 
and personalized service will make its 


handling Safe, Efficient, and Prompt. 











For prompt and confidential 
plant location information 

you are invited to contact 
William P. Saunders, Director, 
Department of Conservation 
and Development in Raleigh 





In Finance 


‘Memphis Case” on Natural Gas Prices 


Moves Into Supreme Court Hearings 


The Supreme Court this week began hearings on a 
case that might result in financial calamity for the 
natural gas industrv. 

The so-called “Memphis Case” stems from another 
court decision. Late last vear, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia ruled that the Federal 
Power Commission had improperly granted a rate in- 
crease to the United Gas Pipe Line Co. (BW —Dec. 
28°57,p31). The decision requires pipeline companies 
te gain approval of utility customers for a rate increase. 

If the higher court upholds the appeals court decision, 
the FPC would have to revise its rate-making rules. 
What's more, pipeline companies would have to rebate 
upwards of $200-million thev have coll 


ct 


ected on rate 
increase cases that are pending at FPC. This conceivably 
could lead to bankruptcy for some companies, reorgan 
ization for others, and a new system of 
arrangement in most of the gas industry. 


contractual 


Pennsy and Central Merger Studies May Bring 
Some Consolidation Soon 


\lerger 


roads, the 


studies by two of the nati biggest rail 
Pennsvlvania and the New York Centra 
mav result in consolidation of some of their 
facilities within the next several wecks. 

Since late last vear, the two roads have 
a possible merger (BW —Nov.9'57,p31); 
this would be the logical 
branch lines, freight vards, and passenger 
ing the same areas. 

Last week, officials of the two roads said thev were 
about to decide whether to combine their New York 
harbor facilities—and whether to join additional track 
and terminal operations possibly later. ‘They emphasized 
the upcoming decision would not necessarily mean the 
two carriers would actually merge. 


} 


duplicate 


been studving 
rail experts agree 
both have 


Hoty 
STATIONS SCTV 


answel 


ViICTC 


New Clearing House Handles Bills 


Of New York Motor Freight Carriers 


l'ransport Clearings of New York, a non-profit freight 
bill clearing house made up of 117 motor carriers in 
the New York area, marks its first six months of oper 
ation next week. ‘The association now processes dail 
about 25,000 bills, totaling more than $500,000, or a 
rate of $150-million a year. About 14 such co-ops are 
scattered around the U.S. 
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MIORE NEWS ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 92—Textile companies due for an earn- 
ings upturn. 


@ P. 95—Wall Street Talks. 


@ P. 96—Chase Manhattan Bank offers credit 
card plan at New York stores. 








lhe New York clearing house, headquartered im Roc! 
ville Center, L. I., enables each member carrier to 
convert receivables into cash within 48 hours. Freight 
customers also benefit bv being able to issue one chech 
in pavment for the consolidated freight bills of all mem 
ber carricrs. 

Carriers turn over their bills daily to ‘Transport Clea 
ing, which deducts service charges and makes out a 
bank draft for the remainder. It finances its operation 
partly via daily bank borrowings based on the volum¢ 
of bills purchased from the carriers. 


Senote Trust Busters Issue Query 


On State Regulation of Insurance 


ince men are worried anew about possible 
i] intervention in their business. Every state imsuran 
mumissioncr has just been asked by the Senate Judi 
intitrust subcommittee to file a detailed report on 
ons of his department and the qualification 
msclf and his staff. Replies are due Dec. 15 
t move is designed to study the effectiveness ot 


lation, 


Louisiana PSC Denies Southern Bell 


Rate Hike, Charges Inadequate Service 


Southern Bell I eclephonc Co. last week 


by a Louisiana Public 


lecision. 


served an increase—but couldn’t have any 


had misbehaved. 


Service Commission § rate 


Lhe commission admitted the 


COMMATN 


becaus¢ 


his was just another round in a tug-of-war betw« 
the commission and Southern Bell. It began Jun 
1956, when the company was ordered to reduce rate 
on local toll-station calls and intrastate 
calls. ‘The company has since been campaigning f 
public support of a proposed $13-muillion rate raise, whicl 
would bring rates up over the levels in effect befo 
reduction (BW—Sep.14'57,p134 

Lhe commission, in its latest order, accused the com 
pany of “arbitrarily” curtailing expansion in the state, 
“thereby failing to perform its obligations as a pub 
utilitv to such an extent as to require the commission 
to deny to the com} the increase to which it wou 
otherwise be entitled.” Company officials say they 
immediately appeal the decision 


] 
long-distai 
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Textile Shares 


1957 tlow= 100 
150 


125— 


100 


Recover Sharply... 





| 





1957 
Low 


Present 
Level 


Dota: Standard & Poor's Corp. Stock Price Averages, 


American Enka 
American Viscose 
Burlington Industries 
Celanese 


Dan River Mills 
M. Lowenstein 
J. P. Stevens 


United Merchants & Mfars. 


D — Deficit 


Despite Spotty Earnings Improvement 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 


LATEST 
REPORTED PREVIOUS YEAR AGO 
QUARTER QUARTER QUARTER 
$0.11 $D 0.26 $0.08 
.- 2 0.05 0.03 0.36 
0.14 0.22 0.31 
0.34 0.23 0.26 
0.22 0.27 0.25 
0.10 0.21 0.28 
0.60 0.32 0.38 
0.29 0.02 0.48 


Textiles Look Perky 


Thanks to declining inventories 
and an effort to control produc- 
tion, the U.S. textile industry 
may be on the way up. 


Some contradictory prophecy came 
the other dav from the vice 
president of one of the nation’s lead- 
ing textile companies. He _ predicted 
1958 would be “the roughest vear since 
1941" for profits. ‘Then, in the next 
breath, he added: ““We think the in- 
dustry is headed for a long-term im 
provement.” 

Something of the same conflict 
shows up in the chart and table above 
You can see from the table that textile 
company earnings so far this vear 
haven't been especially good. But, as 
the chart reveals, the stock market has 
been putting surprising faith in many 
of the same companies; the textile 
shares have been recovering from their 
1957 lows faster than the market as a 
whole. ‘The reason is that, among men 
who know the industry, there’s a con 


sales 
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viction that an upturn is already under 
wavy. 

The market reflects this optimism, 
though perhaps more from “feel” than 
from facts. But there are some facts to 
justify the textile men’s hopes. They 
help to explain why analysts such as 
Standard & Poor’s, Value Line, and Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger & Co. are forecast 
ing—with little hedging—that the tex 
tile shares are in for a sustained rise 
¢ Slimmer Stocks—In the first place, 
inventories of cotton goods, which had 
been piling higher and higher since the 
close of 1957, finally peaked in May 
and have been dropping since. And 
though there’s little statistical evidence 
to prove it, textile men say inventories 
in the “pipelines” —goods en route from 
mills to the converters and retail shops 

are at least correspondingly low. 

Of course, inventories have dwindled 
in the past without always resulting in 
a rush of business. But this time there’s 
a new factor. The textile industry 
seems to be gathering itself for a full- 
scale effort to tie production more 
closely to demand than ever before. A 


number of major companies—and some 


of the smaller ones—have announced 
production cutbacks by a variety of 
methods. 


Deering-Milliken & Co., for in- 
stance, has let it be known that the 
mills whose goods it handles won’t ac 
cumulate more than one week’s inven- 
tory of any product. To keep the in 
ventories down, the mills will either 
shorten work weeks or close down 
briefly when necessarv. Extended shut 
downs during ‘Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas have been announced by many big 
makers of cotton print cloth—including 
Burlington Industries, Inc.; M. Lowen 
stein & Sons, Inc.; Abney Mills, Chico 
pee Mfg. Corp., and Mt. Vernon Mills, 
Inc. These plans indicate textile mill 
men are serious about curtailing output. 
¢ Cycle’s End—Another ground for 
hope is that the textile industry is 
supposedly due for a cyclical upturn 
Aside from war vears, the trade has been 
running in cycles of roughly two vears 
each. Since the industrv’s recession 
began around 1956, the turnabout to 
happier times is more than overdue 

Still, the long-troubled textile trade 
has persisting problems. It has always 
suffered alternations of feast and famine 

and, more often than not, the feasts 
weren't particularly filling. ‘The last 
great period of prosperity began during 
World War II, when textile mills in the 
rest of the world were either scrapped 
or destroved. In wartime and the first 
vears after, U.S. mills supplied most 
of the world’s needs. Pent-up civilian 
demand kept carly postwar earnings fat. 
¢ Worldwide Rivals—Then mills 
began springing up around the free 
world. In many countries, cheap labor 
made it possible to turn out goods 
below U.S. cost. Imports into the U.S 
began to eat into domestic markets; at 
the same time, manmade fibers started 
competing for the dollar 
On top of this, there was fierce com 
petition within the U.S. textile industry 
itself, consisting of some 8,000 indivi- 
dualistic establishments. Until now, it 
has always been every man for himself 
in the textile trade—and buvers have 
always used their knowledge of this to 
advantage in haggling over price 

The bigger textile companies have 
long hankered to hold production clos¢ 
to incoming orders—much as the steel 
and auto industries do. But with tex- 
tiles this isn’t easy. The dozen or so 
leading companies account for only 
about 20% of total output, and the 
smaller operators are always ready to 
gamble on future demand. As inven- 
tories deepen, these little-league outfits 
willingly cut prices to move their stocks, 
and their big brothers are forced to 
meet the competition. Now, however, 
it looks as if the textile men may really 
be trying seriously to limit production. 
If they succeed, it could be the 


new 


consumer s 
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Engineered for Dependability 


see in Mining and Quarrying Mining engineers everywhere who insist on first line quality 








Tirex Shuttle Car Cable 


are careful to specify Simplex-TIREX heavy-duty cables. The durability for 
which TIREX is famous results from curing and conditioning advanced com- 


pounds in a lead mold. This process, originated by Simplex in 1920, has 
never been surpassed. 


s . . 
... 1 Power and Lighting Simplex-ANHYDREX and ANHYDREX XX Insulated cables are 





Anhydrex Insulated Submarine Cable 


... iM Railroading 





Railroad Signal Cable 


designed for installation in any environment. They operate dependably in 
circuits requiring up to 35 Kv; permit conductor temperatures as high as 
90°C. wet or dry; and can be supplied with any desired outer covering, 


round wire armor, C-L-X continuous metal sheath and Simplex Condex 
interlocked armor. 


Railroad men rely heavily on Simplex cable for every wiring application, includ- 
ing Power, Control, Communication, Signal, Diesel Wire, Car Wire, and port- 
ables. This is especially true where Signal Cable is concerned. Their sense 


of responsibility both to the road and to the public demands that they use 
only the finest. 


. . . 
eee in Industrial Construction Plant Engineers may specify Simplex power, control and 





C-L-X Sheath with Thermoplastic Cover 


.»» in Maintenance 





Tirex Welding Cable 


communication cables —or combinations of these — on the basis of electrical 
-requirements only. Simplex C-L-X provides completely sealed mechanical 
protection. 

In addition, C-L-X (the metallic duct with built-in cable) gives not only the 
protection usually provided by rigid ducts or conduits — it gives pliability too. 
Because C-L-X is a completely closed system, it prevents damage from 
nearly all liquids and many harsh chemicals. 


The reliability, safety and efficiency of any portable electric tool depends on 
the integrity of its cord or cable. Simplex-TIREX portable cords and cables 
are practically indestructible when used to do the work for which they are 
designed. TIREX portable cables are also cured and conditioned in lead. 


For Specific Product Data Write To~ 





WIRE & CABLE CO. 


‘ 79 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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Creative kngineering by DE LAVAL 
Lae Pair 








44. De Laval Centrifugal Com pressors Serve Texas Eastern 


You are looking at one of three 15,000 horsepower gas 
pipeline compressors on the Texas Eastern pipeline. Two 
larger compressors of 20,000 horsepower have just been 
ordered. These are the highest rated pipeline compressors 
ever built, 

De Laval creative engineering played a major part in the 
development of these huge units. They are capable of devel- 
oping a pressure ratio of 1.56 in a single wheel. They 





handle a volume of 800,000.000 standard cubic feet per 
day at an inlet pressure of 652 psia and an outlet pressure 
of 1020 psia. 

Whether it’s centrifugal compressors, blast furnace blowers, 
ship propulsion units, turbine generators or other diversi- 
fied products serving practically all industries, De Laval 
creative engineering plus precision manufacturing and 


highest quality control assures lasting customer satisfaction. 


7) DEEN Steam Turbine Company 


895 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 











| DD Dae NG. B 


builds 
these 
products... 


® Centrifugal pumps 
® Barrel type feed pumps 


® Centrifugal 


Compressors and Blowers 


® Centrifugal 


gas pipeline compressors 


e [MO positive displacement 
pumps 


e Worm gears 
and speed reducers 


@ Diesel engine turbochargers 
e Planetary gears 


e Multi stage 
steam turbines 


e Turbine generators 


@ Ship propulsion machinery 


and marine auxiliaries 


e Hydraulic reverse reduction 
marine gears 

ee 

Public Utilities ¢ Steel mills 
Chemical and Process industries 
Merchant marine ¢ Naval vessels 

Refineries ¢ Pipelines 
Municipals and 

General industrial applications 


SEND FOR 48-PAGE BOOKLET 
“Men, Machines and Materials at De Laval.” 


De Laval Steam Turbine Company 
05 Nottingham Way, Trenton 2, New Jersey 
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most significant move in the industry 
since the introduction of synthetics. 
¢ Manmade Cloth—Manmade _ fibers 
such as rayon, acetate, nylon, and 
dacron are grabbing a bigger and big 
ger share of industry production. Last 
vear, consumption of cotton and wool 
fell 7% and 14% respectively, but use 
of ravon and acetate declined only 2%, 
and dacron, nylon, and their polvmer 
cousins gained 25%. 

\lthough textile consumption dipped 
in the first half of 1958, the industry 


expects improvement for the second 
half. Big producers of rayon and 


acetate—such as long-suffering Celanese 
Corp. of America and American Viscose 
Corp.—anticipate a gratifving upswing 
in third-quarter earnings. Celanese 
earned 30¢ a share in the third quarter, 
of 1957; it thinks the figure for the 
third stanza this vear will be even better 
than the 34¢ reported for 1958's sec- 
ond quarter. American Viscose sut- 
fered a deficit in the second quarter 
this vear, but it expects to earn better 
than +5¢ a share in the three months 
ended Sept. 30—far fatter than the 26¢ 
per share earned in the same period a 
veat ago. 

(he big integrated textile concerns, 
such as J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., and 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., also look for climbing profits in 
ihe second half. The largest U.S. 
textile producer—Burlington Industries, 
Inc., which makes about 4% of do- 
mestic sales—is convinced both = sales 
ind prices will soon rise. Burlington’s 


treasurer, Charles F. Myers, Jr., pre- 
dicts unit sales—of natural and man- 
made fibers—will increase 4% to 5% 


in 1959 over 1958, with a possible price 
to 5%. Nore and morc 
ire going into production 
of manmade fibers, he points out, and 
this helps make them more popular. 
\nother factor that improve 
ie textile’s makers’ profit position is 
thev have upping thei 
cfhcienev, under pressure from competi 
tion and Vhe industry 
iso uses increases in population and 
industrial activity as bases for optimism. 


boost of 3% 


ct MM panies 


WAN 


+} 


the way been 


rising costs 


The nation’s retailers, according to the 
National Retail Merchants Assn... ex- 
pect a Christmas volume increase of 
more than 4% over 1957, with soft 


goods lines in the vanguard of sales 
Also, it is anticipated that improved 
demand in the auto industry will help 
sales of auto upholstery fabrics. 

These factors have led normally dour 
industrv leaders to brighten. Just this 
week, for example, Halbert M. Jones, 
president of the American Cotton Man 
ufacturers Institute, Inc., said that the 
textile industry, * . is potentially in 
the strongest position in its history.” 
Furthermore, Jones added, “financial 
strength of the industry has never been 
greater.” 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about Big Board 
laggards, odd-lot 
power of federal dollars, out- 
look for steel. 


sellers, 


Not all stocks have followed along in 
the rise of popular indexes to new «ll 
time highs. For example: (1) Standard 
& Poor's this weck suggests 124 issuc 


as candidates for tax-loss selling, includ 
ing many “good” shares, still selling at 
prices ranging from 25% to 67% under 


their 1955-57 highs. (2) Some 55% ot 
the Big Board’s 1,052 listed commons, 
adds Harold Clayton of Hemphill, 
Noves & Co., were recently below thei 
1957 highs. 


Odd-lot traders and investors appat 
ently don't like the feel of the 19558 
bull market. In only four of the wecks 
since May have they bought more stock 
than they sold. Recently, they have 
particularly tended toward selling. ‘lo 
some Wall Street evnics, this is an en 
couraging sign—they claim the “littl 
fellow” is never night. The last two 
extended periods of net. selling, the 
point out, occurred in 1954 and 1955 
during the sharp rise in stock pricc 
that ran from the fall of 1953 into the 
summer of 1956. 


Don't underestimate the power of 
federal spending in this recovery, ad 
vise some cagev analysts. ‘Thev sav onh 
the rise in federal spending could have 
caused the healthy upswing in the an 
nual rate of gross national product be 
tween the first and third quarters of 
the vear. ‘This worries them—for fea 
of what might happen to 
gencrally if the Administration impx 
stricter budget controls, through econ 
mizing and/or higher taxes 


bu a 


Third-quarter steel earnings rin 
match fond hopes, some analysts fe 
after studving 
board-room predictions 
bull recent rise in_ ste 
“has not been based on third-quarter 
results but on production forecasts fo 
the fourth quarter and beyond 
plus the expectation of anoth 
alvance in steel prices.” In this quar 
ter, incidentally, carnings of U.S. Steel 

which netted a record-breaking $7 
a share in 1957—are expected to top an 
SS annual rate 


some of the recent 
Llowevei Ol 
claims the 


Foreign borrowers keep flocking to 
Wall Street. ‘his week, Australia sold 
$25-million worth of bonds. Expects 
bond $17.1-million 
from the republic of Panama and $ 
million from the city of Montreal 


soon arc issues of 
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Charge Accounts at the Chase 


@ Nation’s second largest bank offers an all-out credit 


card plan at New York stores. 


It’s a major breakthrough in a banking trend that has 
been cooking slowly for years. 


@ For the bank, it means increased costs—and a really 


handsome rate of return. 


Ihe credit card plan announced 
last week by the nation’s second largest 
bank, New York’s Chase Manhattan 
BW —Oct.18'55,p36), is not just one 
more device in the drive to make cash 
obsolete. It’s a major breakthrough 
into “charge account banking,” which 
promises to become an important con 
tributor to bank earnings 

Chase .Manhattan is the first large 
bank to offer charge account banking 
on an unrestricted basis, though by 
five vears ago the service had spread 
iround the country and some 60 smaller 
banks are now in the business. Other 
giants, including the Bank of America 
the biggest of all—are experimenting 


with the idea but have 
wide-open operation 

© How It Works—Th« 
hattan plan allows 


not announced 


( hase 


member 


Man 


retailers in 
the metropolitan area to offer complete 


charge account service with the bank 
issuming all risks and costs. For this, 
the bank will discount 6 from each 
credit sale. The retailer will get his 
cash as fast as the bank can process the 
iles tickets; the bank will bill the cus 
tomer 

Ihe retailer's contract with Chase 


Manhattan makes him the bank’s agent 


in each credit sale; his own capital and 
credit are not involved. In effect, the 
bank lends the money directly to the 
rctailer’s customers, while the tradesman 
merely passes out the goods. I'he 
customer gets credit in a_ city-wide 
network of stores, but he gets a single 


bill each month 
Ihe customer can apply for a credit 


card either at a Chase Manhattan 
branch or at a member store. If he 
qualifies, he gets his credit card without 
fee—unlike many credit card services 

Now he can use any member store, 


though his cumulative purchases can- 
not exceed the limit that the bank fig 


ures he is good for. ‘To discourage him 
from going on a multi-store buving 
spree, the bank requires that each pu 
chase of more than $25 be checked 


back with headquarters 

¢ Options—The customer has the op- 
tion of paving his entire bill at the end 
of the month, or of extending payments 


over five months. If he chooses the 
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lump payment, he gets the credit serv- 
ice at no visible cost, although actually 
the retailer may pass along part of the 
6% discount it pays to the bank. If 
the customer spreads his payments, he 
pavs the bank a service charge of | 
per month on the unpaid balance. And 
his credit is “revolving’—as he pavs oft 
he can make new purchases, so long 
as he stavs under his basic limit. ‘This 
aspect 1s similar to the credit offered by 
most large department stores 

lor Chase Manhattan, the service 
will bring increased costs and person 
nel, but it will also mean a verv high 
rate of return. When a merchant sends 
in a sales check, the bank processes 
it at once and credits the 
account. The merchant is then free 
to draw the money at once, but the 
bank still gets its 6% at the end of the 
month, assuming the customer pavs up; 


merchant's 


compared to normal bank interest 
charged at an annual rate. If the cus- 


tomer elects to spread out his payments 
and the experience of other banks is 
that he will—then the return to Chase 
Manhattan will be even higher 
¢ Other Business—Chase also expects 
a bonus in the shape of regular bank- 
ing business generated by the charge 
service. Retailers and customers alike 
find it convenient to shift their 
regular accounts to the same bank that 
handles the credit plan, and to bring 
their loan business as well 

Vhere’s a huge market for charge ac 
count banking in the New York area, 


May 


according to Chase Manhattan; the 
prospects include 25,000 merchants 
and 2-million customers. ‘The bank is 


not aiming at any particular segment, } 


but it’s obvious that attention will go 
to smaller stores that can’t afford credit 
departments and allied bookkeeping 
Small retailers can make a substantial 
saving, even with the 6% charge, ac- 
cording to Chase’s executive vice-presi- 
dent, Lawrence C. Marshall 

Chase has no idea of snubbing big 
operations; indeed, it expects soon to 
announce rebates for volume business 
Bat the bank doesn’t think it will sign 


up Macy’s and Gimbels, at least for 
now. 
e Reluctant Bankers—Until recently, 


_, 


banks in general have been reluctant to 
trv charge accounts, despite the high 
return. because they involve credit risks 
that can’t be evaluated by traditional 
methods. They were similarly skeptical 
back in 1928, when the National Cit 
Bank of New York (now the First Na 
tional Citv) introduced 
stallment loans 

Today, with Chase Manhattan offer 
ing the iccount in all 
its branches, it is evident that bankers 
have decided it is a “proper” bank 
function. The seal has been set on the 
pioneering work, begun 10 vears ago, 
bv the then Countv Bank & ‘Trust Co 
of Paterson, Long Island’s Franklin 
National, the Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of Southern N. Y., and the First 
National Bank of Kalamazoo 

The icceptance of 
count banking is tvpified by 
phia’s Girard ‘Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank. Early this Girard merged 
with the small suburban Upper Darby 
National, which had a charge account 
At first, the Girard officers 
viewed the service with lifted evebrows 
thev’re absolute converts, and 
are pushing plans for the ill 
their branches 
¢ Best Producer—It’s the high profits of 
the accounts that have done 
most to change the minds of the Girard 
people. G. Lee Toole, who heads th 
department, won't sav what the actual 
return is, but he admits it’s double the 
next most profitable department con 
sumer installment loans. Banks gen 
erally find this to be true. The Amerti- 
can Banker, in its latest survev of charge 


consumer I- 


charge SETVICE 


new charge ac 


Philadel 


vCal 


SeTVICC 


today, 


service 1n 


charge 


account bankers, reports nine banks 
earned over 10 ifter all expenses in 
their charge account departments 

Bad debt losses on charge account 


have been gratifvinglv low. Loren Bau- 


man, who heads the department at 
Marine Midland of Southern N. Y., 
savs losses have been only one half. of 
1%. “If a bank screens its custome 
carefully,” he savs, “there’s no rea 
son whv losses should ever be am 
higher.” 

Charge account banking is expected 
to spread very widely, now that the 
big fellows have accepted it. Many 


bankers already feel that retail services 


are the onlv field left in which banks 
can expand their business. “We've 
gone about as far as we can in other 
fields,’ savs Girard’s Toole. He adds, 


“Properly handled, charge account bank 
ing can be very profitable, and if the 
banks don’t go after this 
private financial 
already have, as a matter of fact, as 
testified by the growing number of 
non-bank credit card plans.”’ END 


business, other 


sources will Vhev 
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James L. Hobart, General Sales Mgr., Devoe Trade Sales Di 











“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages turns 
our national advertising into local selling!” 


“We know Trade Mark Service puts our national advertising to 
work for our dealers. That’s why the Yellow Pages emblem is 
included in our advertisements. It tells prospects to find their 
nearest authorized Devoe dealer in the Yellow Pages, 


“And dealers agree that Trade Mark Service sends them 
business. Devoe dealers are listed under the Devoe trade-mark 
in over 300 Classified Directories in 42 states!” 


No matter what you sell — consumer or industrial goods or 
services — Trade Mark Service is the vital link between prospects 
and distributors, dealers or sales outlets. So make the medium 
that tells people who want to buy where to buy a part of your 
advertising plan. Call your telephone business office now for full 
information on Trade Mark Service. 

















sta every othe eae 


— 


the toughest house paint 
you can buy! 


Devoe All-Weather House Point y 
found tougher, longer lasting DEVOE PAINT SALE 


. OUT OF THIS WORLD! 
than any other major brand seve 11.28 pr gate on 
pena eniegsanyaice 
« ow bh ~ pe 
Seve stisbuetarienen % me 
Shomer a pagal — e mene 
cas 


$125 pr gaiton on Pa ne 
Frew teamet e e 





Color con completely change the personality 
of your house! Send 
for this authoritative 











Louisville, Ky., says: 





bookie! on color »* 

selechon = 

vain er a _ tel WY, Leste, ty. © 

“e 

— 

= — 

THE YELLOW PAGES emblem in : 
Devoe Paint advertisements é 

directs interested prospects e 


to the Devoe trade-mark 
listings in the Yellow Pages. 





DEVOE PAINT 
bey Wonder-Tones 
. wun 


quakaeens + = 
Altyé Fiat Wall Enamels 
a 
Mildew and Fume Resistant PAINT 
House Paints 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


WHOLESALE 4 4 NAIN TENANCE 
VAREHOUSE 
DEVOE & RAYWOLDS CO IN 
8w a Ro 3-7258 
Penrice 
Arkansas Ave ane 


916 Arkansas TE 8-9914 
BROADWAY Lok é SUPPLY 


Y co 
5 N Bdwy TE 8-611) 
CHANEY BROS HOW 


1650 rr Mosley FO 3-0127 
Knaak Paint & Wallpaper Co 


1001 W Doug AM 2-0563 
KURZ HENRY WALLPAPER & 


PAINT 1628 E Doug------FO 3-5289 
Midiand Park Supply 


5770 Midind JA 4-433) 
DEVOE'S TRADE-MARK advertising in the 
Yellow Pages directs local prospects 
to authorized Devoe dealers. 
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Overseas Oil Entices Standard 


In 1932, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana 

Delle pede UOversec made what many top executives in the 
oil industry, relying perhaps on hind 

sight, consider to be a major mistake. 

Partly because of U.S. tariffs on im 





— Exploration rights for 13-million 


yorted oil, it sold its foreign holdings 

CUCN acres on island ; likely to pull out soon. - Mexico, Germany, the« Dutch West 

Indies, and Venezuela to Standard Oil 

, . ot Co. (N. J Phe company had alread\ 

concession peer Day ——e aiane, JAMAICA sold out its small interest in what is 
now the Iraq Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

lor Jersey Standard, the packag 

deal has since turned out to be “onc 

VENEZUELA 1956 ~— Subsidiary company formed; $58- of the best-spent $135-million in cot 

million paid in bonuses in spring of 1957 for 191,- porate history’—as the National Plan 

000 acres and for one-third share in 180,000 ning Assn. describes it. For Indiana 

acres to be explored jointly with other companies. Standard, the sale rang down the cur 


tain on all its overseas business. It lost 
its chance of cashing in on the postwai 
boom in the Middle East and in 
Venezuela, which is now the third 
largest oil-producing country in_ th 
world ifter the U.S ind Sovict 
Union 

e Turnabout—Now, Indiana Standard 


Ma — 23-million acres obtained for ex- 


ploration; first Indiana Standard move outside @ 
Western Hemisphere. 





is realistically revamping its position 
ITALY Apr. 1958 — Agreement to explore 865,000 acres as a solely domestic U.S. compan 
on southern mainland jointly with Cities Service. Shunning publicity but getting som« 


anvwav, it has been racing all over the 
map during the past vear to obtain 
overseas concessions (chart)—as if it 
— Partnership with National Iranian Oil " were making up for lost time 
Co. to explore 4-million acres in offshore area of st ie About all Chmn. Frank O 


Priot 
Persian Gulf; deal amounts to sharp break with “IRAN (picture) will say is “We'll take as many 
traditional 50-50 formula for sharing crude oil Sea! deals as we feel are good or promising.” 


profits with host countries. Indiana Standard is by no means 


unique in searching for oil overseas 

There’s hardly an oil company worth 

its stuff that isn’t latching onto foreign 

concessions, even in out-of-the-way 

spots in Africa and Latin America 

Tit But what apparently rankles Indiana 
ARGENTINA Standard’s competitors, especially the 
6! so-called international companies such 


as Gulf Oil Corp. and Standard Oi! 


i July 1958 — 15-year contract to drill for Argen- 
tine government oil company; minimum of 50 
wells to be drilled first year, 100 wells the second. Co. of California. is the unorthodox 
methods it’s using to get a place in th 


sun overseas 


¢ Upsetting—In its rush to develop 





crude oil sources, Indiana Standard has 
ian seemed readv to knock over the old 
Avg. 1958 — 50-50 venture to work with Gulf Oil a = +0 — . _ international be 
on east coast of Africa; Gulf already had drilled Pe usineéss. | hat formula, in its simplest 
: Y MOZAMBIQUE version, calls for a 50-50 split of profit 
several wildcats. 


between producing company and _ host 
country on all oil concessions 


; Pe. What shocks competitors especialh 
Avg. 1958 — Permit to explore 1,043 sq. mi. in rs gomennanil shar 


=a ; is Indiana Standard’s present flirtation 
ALGERIA Sahara jointly with a French company and a ee ere a 


; a , with Saudi Arabia’s tough-minded oi 
rench-American company. czar, Shiek Abdullah Tariki. He has 


offered th¢ company a concession, but 
only on precedent-shattering terms. H¢ 
hopes not only to get better than 50 
of profits but also to form an “int 
grated” company in which ihe Arabs 
would participate in oil profits all th 
wav from wellhead to consumer 


— Indiana Standard temporarily backs out 
of deal with Saudi government; Saudi demand 
for profit-sharing from wellhead to gas retailing SAUDI ARABIA 
is considered reason the company calls deal 
“totally unacceptable."’ 
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of Indiana 


Though Indiana Standard is the first 
U.S. company to break openly with the 
50-50 formula, other foreign companies 
have been doing this for the past two 
years. 


|. Foreign Precedents 


Japan made the first real break with 
50-50 last year when it moved into the 
Middle East to get concessions that 
would help save precious foreign ex- 
change spent on oil imports. Its newly 
formed Arabian Oil Co., Ltd., signed 
a 56-44 deal with Saudi Arabia and a 
57-43 deal with Kuwait—both for con 
cessions in the offshore “neutral zone” 
in the Persian Gulf. The most impor- 
tant part of the deals was Japan’s agree 
ment to share profits on production, 
refining, transportation, and consumet 
sales. 

Italy's ENI (Ente Nazionale Idro 
carburi), the state-run oil company 
headed by Enrico Mattei, began nego- 
tiations in the spring of 1957 for a 
partnership arrangement with the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Co. (NIOC). Later 
last vear, ENI—through its subsidiary, 
\GIP Mineraria—signed what has been 
called a 75-25 deal with NIOC. ENI 
would share oil income with NIOC, 
its partner, on a 50-50 basis and, after 
that, hand the Iranian government half 
of its 50% share. 
¢ Following the Lead—This series of 
blows to the old 50-50 formula took on 
rcal significance for the big operators, 
such as Aramco (Arabian-American Oil 
Co.), when Indiana Standard last spring 
iccepted a 75-25 deal for an ENI-typ« 
concession in Iran and 25 
million bonus. 

\ further blow to the formula 
seemed imminent last week when th« 
company admitted that it was negotiat- 


added a $25 


ing a special deal with ‘Saudi Arabia 
ight in Arainco’s backyard. Now In 


ciana Standard’s board of directors has 
balked at the conditions so far laid down 
by oil czar ‘Variki. Implying that his 
negotiators may have overstepped their 
hounds, Prior at Indiana Standard’s 
lieadquarters in Chicago said last week 

We make our international policies 
Ih re.” 


|. Domestic Giant 


While braking a headlong rush into 
Saudi Arabia, Indiana Standard seems 
bent on carving out a place for itself 
s an international company 

It’s already a giant in the U.S. oil 
industry. It ranks fifth among oil com 
panies here, with gross income last vear 
of $2-billion. Matched against othe: 
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ompanies that operate solely in the 
U.S., it ranks No. ] 

Indiana Standard is fully integrated 
It has its fingers in all phases of oil 
es 


from domestic crude production 


to refining and marketing. As of last 
December, it had 1,628,000 acres of 
roducing propertics in seven states 
nd Canada, also more than 24-milhon 
cres of undeveloped land. It sells 
irectly or through subsidiaries in all 
ites, using nearly 30,000 retail cut 
ts to market such gas and motor-oil 
rands as Standard Red Crown and 
Stanolube. But the heartland of | the 
ompany’s operations is the Middle 
West 
e ‘Taking the Plunge—Right after the 
war, Indiana Standard madc its first 


icw move outside the U.S. by begin 


RANK O. PRIOR, board chairman of Indiana Standard, has tumed his company’s eyes 


toward overseas oil. “We'll take as many deals as are good or promising,” he says. 


ning exploration in Canada, ‘Then 
1955-56, it pushed out into | 
Jemaica, and Venezuela 

Last vear it decided to dive int 
toreign business in a_ big 
good reasons fol 


thing, Indiana Stand 
despite its own sizable producti 


cemed to have 


O, | Or ONC 


hke many other oil compani 

large purchaser of crude You Cu 

that in the 1957 figures: 307,500 
day produced, 645,076 bbl 


more than double its own produ 
rin through the 
hus, new 


compan nn 
crud Ourc 
wned by the would 


Wh ike 


Phen, there arc 


COTM ATE 
SCTISC 

i lot of other fact 
Costs of finding oil abroad—at least 
uch oil-rich Middle | 


ircas as the 
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how to machine 
006" thick 
glass cams to 
001" 
tolerances 


INDUSTRIAL AIRBRASIVE 
UNIT 





Everyday “problem” cutting jobs are becom- 
ing routine thanks to the S.S. Wuite Indus- 
trial Airbrasive Unit. 


A typical example of the type of work the 
Airbrasive Unit can do is the glass cam shown 
in actual size above. This piece is used on 
military aircraft in a metering device. The 
cam, made of glass .006” thick, has to be cut 
to tolerances of .001”. ““With the Airbrasive 
Unit, we met these requirements with ease, 
without shattering or splitting the glass,” 
states the manufacturer, Fish-Schurman, New 
Rochelle, N. Y 


On this and many other products including 
potentiometers, printed circuits, transistors, 
vacuum tubes, small steel needles, resistors, 
etc., the Airbrasive Unit is ideal. It gas-pro- 
pels a fine stream of abrasive that cuts, 
abrades, deburs, removes surface coatings. 
Hard, brittle materials will not shatter; softer 
materials—including human skin—are un- 
harmed. The Airbrasive Unit may well be the 
answer to your problem cutting jobs. Write 
today for Bulletin 5705A. 


S.S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. 15C, 10 E. 40 St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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are gencrally cheaper than they are 
in the U.S. The oil market overseas 
also is growing fast; Indiana Standard 
figures that foreign free world demand 
will exceed U.S. consumption in about 
1965. 
¢ Quota Problem—Obviously one pos- 
sible fly in the ointment to Indiana 
Standard’s overseas plans is just what 
oil import quotas will be imposed on 
the oil they bring in. Under the old 
import system, the amount of oil a 
company could bring in was dependent 
on imports levels of previous years. 
Under the terms of the new proposal, 
the quotas would be based on a_per- 
centage of refinery runs. Last week, 
John E. Swearingen, Indiana Standard’s 
president, came out in support of the 
plan. 

Yet, in the long run, Indiana Stand- 
atd may sell much of its foreign crude 
to foreign refineries. Or it may plunge 
into refining and marketing overseas— 
in competition with well-established 
international companies. 


lll. Ace Negotiator 


In anv case, there’s no doubt that In 
diana Standard intends to make good 
overseas. To win a place for itself, it is 
using all sorts of methods—partnet 
ships with foreign government-owned 


oil companies, joint ventures with 
U.S. companies, and even contract 
drilling. 


Last month, Indiana Standard sold 
a $200-million debenture issue through 
Morgan Stanley & Co., partly to finance 
overseas expansion. And earlier this 
year, it set up Pan American Interna 
tional Oil Co. in New York as the 
foreign operating arm of Pan American 
Petroleum Corp., the ‘Tulsa-based sub- 
sidiary that manages Indiana Standard’s 
oil and natural gas exploration and pro 
duction. 
¢ Trouble Shooter—The parent com- 
pany picked C. (“Chris”) F. Dohm 
then president of Conorada Petroleum 
Corp., subsidiary of Continental Oil 
Ohio Oil, and Amerada—as 
Am’s foreign negotiator and 
shooter 

From 1937 to 1949, he had worked 
for afhliates of Jersey Standard in Ven 
ezuela, Cuba, Haiti, and the Domini 
can Republic. 

Dohm got his real schooling as a ne 
gotiator under Arthur A. “Duke” Cur 
tice, head of Conorada when Dohm 
joined it in 1949. (Curtice is now presi 
dent and general manager of Signal 
Oil & Gas Co. of Venezucla.) Alone 
or with Curtice, Dohm traveled some 
100,000 mi. a year to haggle over oil 


Pan 
troubl 


deals with governments all over the 
world. His biggest deal was to ob 
tain oil concessions for Conorada in 


Libya. 
On the art of negotiating, Curtice 


Savs: “ Lhe worst deal you Can make 1S 
one which is too good.” 

e Best of the Deal—On the basis of 
his record so far, say critics, Dohm 
would seem to have made some deals 
that are “too good’’—for the hest coun- 
trv, and not for Indiana Standard. ‘The 
parent companies denies this. 

In Iran, Pan Am paid a pretty penny 
for its concession. It agreed to a cash 
bonus of $25-million and $82-million 
in outlays for exploration over a 12-year 
period. After the Pan Am deal was 
signed, Iran’s Premier Manucher 
Eghbal rushed to Parliament and glee- 
fully announced that the agreement was 
‘‘a masterpiece.” 

One sign of Dohm’s eagerness and 
imagination has been his persistent 
wooing of ENI’s Enrico Mattei. Dohm 
is reported to have been negptiating to 
get a cut of ENI’s Iranian concession, 
which has richer oil prospects than Pan 
Am’s. There are also well-substantiated 
tumors that he would like to arrange 
an exchange of interests with Mattei 
in North Africa. Pan Am has a con- 
cession in Libya, where Mattei hasn’t 
anv. Mattei, on the other hand, owns 
a new concession in 
Pan Am has none. 
¢ Joint Ventures—Even before Dohm 
appeared on the scene, Indiana Stand 
ard took to joint ventures to get a quick 
foothold in Venezuela. In the spring of 
last vear, it paid a total of $58-million 
in bonuses for concessions 

Vhis year, Dohm has gone into part 
nership with Cities Service, Gulf, and 
French companies in three 


Morocco, w here 


foreign 
areas 

¢ Wooing Buenos Aires—In Argentina, 
the negotiation of Pan Am’s $60-mil- 
lion drilling contract—though it resem- 
bled Dohm’s work—was actually 
by Don Carlos Dunaway He is now 
president of American Independent Oil 
Co.) 

Dunaway arrived in Buenos Aires in 
Mav, just after Pres. Frondizi had taken 
ofhce and just when the new govern 
ment was ready to do something about 
Argentina’s chronic deficits for oil im- 
ports 


done 


Most of the oil negotiators from the 
U.S. and Western Europe thought 
they could do business with Argentine 
officials by talking over cocktails in the 
ritzy Plaza hotel. Dunawav instead 
hung out in the Casa Rosada, Argen 
tina's “White Heuse,” and in_ the 
ofices of the state-run oil company, 
Yacimientos Petroliferos 
(YPF) 

His approach, presumably on the ad- 
vice of Dohm, was to avoid any appear- 
ance of wanting to “‘exploit’’ Argentine 
oil, When YPI finally signed prelimi 
nary contracts for roughly $1-billion 
worth of oil financing and exploration, 
Pan Am emerged with one of the best 
contracts of the bunch. END 


| iscales 
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Established as America's first industry at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1608, glass currently celebrates 350 years of progress. 


HUNDREDS OF PRODUCTS THAT “LIVE IN A FISHBOWL’’ 
MARKET BEST IN SAFE AND SHINING GLASS 


Angling for shoppers’ eyes and appetites, American in- 
dustry last year spent approximately nine billion dollars 
on packaging, to win or retain preference in the gigantic 
‘fishbowl’? where consumers decide what to buy. 

On a national average, each consumer takes something 
out of a sparkling glass container 36 times a day 
and empties 470 glass containers yearly. Forming machines 
that produce 250 units every 60 seconds help account for 
this massive yearly total: enough glass containers to 
girdle the globe 22 times. Today’s research promises food 
jars, beverage bottles, drugs, cosmetics and chemicals 
containers 20% lighter . yet with improved thermal- 
shock, impact, and internal pressure strengths. Despite 
all the improvements in container quality, it costs no 
more to pack foods in glass now than it did in 1929. 

Columbia-Southern high purity soda ash, combined in 
exact formulas with silica sand, lime, and other ingre- 
dients, is batch-fed into furnaces where the temperature 
is held to more than 2,700°F. From the melting end of 


the furnace, this molten mixture moves through refining 
chambers to the high-speed forming machines. The shaped 
products are then conveyed through the annealing leh: 
or cooling oven, where heats are gradually reduced from 
1,000° to room temperatures. After painstaking fina! 
spections, the finished glass containers of so many size 
forms and types start the journey to packers, distributor 
retail outlets, and you. 

Thousands of specialized glass containers wind up carry 
ing some of our own Columbia-Southern chemicals. Thess 
versatile products, and Columbia-Southern’s outstandi 
Technical Service, work within different industries to 
produce better goods more profitably, faster, for fuller 
satisfaction of countless industrial and consumer need 
Couldn’t Columbia-Southern chemicals and techni: 
assistance fit smoothly into your operation? 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gaté 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Offices in fourteen princi; 
cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchlor®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachloride, Caustic Pot 
Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chlioro-iIPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Perchlorethylen 


Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Soda Briquettes, Sodium 


Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Tri 











PROBLEM SOLVED: 


TMI Quality Tubing 
With Precision 
Specitications 


Putting more quality to its best use 
in your products to build your 
company’s reputation could be the 
wisest decision of the year. Time and 
again, a change of specifications to 
TMI quality has solved troublesome 
production line and performance 
problems ... Results: /nvariably, 
more profits and less headaches! 


Reasons: Absolute straightness, 
faultless finishes, correct wall 
thicknesses ... and tested quality 
without a peer in the metalworking 
industry. Try TMI and see for yourself. 


METHODS 
I N C. METALLURGISTS 


ENGINEERS * MANUFACTURERS 
BRIDGEPORT Montgomery 
County, Pa. 
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Chrysler Exploits Simca Deal 


Investment in French company would give auto maker 
a better chance to catch up with Ford and GM in the race for 
the small car market—both in the U.S. and abroad. 


Chrysler Corp., at last, is trving to 
break into the big time in overseas mar- 
kets. ‘Through its financial tie-in with 
Krance’s Simca, it’s gunning not only 
for the U.S. foreign car market, but also 
for much bigger sales abroad in compe 
tition with well-established General 
Motors and Ford. 

Intimate talks between Chrvsler’s 
L. L. (“Tex’’) Colbert and Simca’s 
Henri Pigozzi in Paris last week made it 
clear that Chrysler plans to 

e Grab 15% of the estimated 
foreign car market here by selling 
around 60,000 Simcas next vear—wa\ 
above the 15,000 odd Simecas expected 
to be sold this vear—mostly through 
Chrvsler’s 8,000 U.S. dealers 

¢ Boost sales promotion and manu- 
facturing overseas through newlv formed 
Chrvsler International $. A.—with head 
quarters in Geneva—which is setting up 
a trio of regional offices for Western 
Europe, the British Commonwealth, 
ind Latin America 
¢ Catch-up ‘Tactics—Ihree months 


ago, Chrvsler bought Ford's 15.2 
interest in Simca. ‘Then, last month, it 
boosted its stock equity to 25 Earlier 


reports indicated that Chrysler was aim 
ing simply at bolstering its position in 
the U.S. and the emerging six-nation 
Common Market in Western Europe 

Now the goal looks far bigger. ““What 
we wanted,” said a Chrysler official in 
Paris, “was a small car to keep in the 
swim here in Europe, at home, and 
elsewhere throughout the world.” 

Chrysler has lagged far behind GM 
ind Ford in overseas sales. Its foreign 
sales last vear amounted to only 61,973 
cars and trucks. Both GM and Ford 
have the advantage of large plants in 
both Britain and West Germany, pro- 
ducing cars especially designed for for 
eign markets (English Ford, GM Opel, 
ctc.). Chrysler, on the other hand, has 
sold overseas cars that are mainly modi- 
fications or combinations of Chrvsler, 
Plymouth, and Dodge designs 
¢ The Choice—Chrysler’s purchase of 
Simca stock came after more than 
two years’ search. The company looked 
over practically every auto maker in 
Western Europe for a_ possible tie-in. 
Compared with investing outright in 
new plants overseas, the stock purchas¢ 
was a relatively cheap wav to shor up 
overseas operations. If the gamble with 
Simca falls through—as Detroit observ- 
ers note—Chrvsler can sell out, without 
too sizable a financial loss 

But, more likely, Chrvsler may 


ao 
0 






Attia 


one step farther, and try to buy out the 
40% interest in Simca held by Italv’s 
Fiat. This would stem partly from the 
fact that some Chrvsler dealers, her 
and abroad, sell Fiats—which compete 
with Simca’s best-selling Aronde 
¢ Two-Way Advantages—Bevond that, 
the Chrvsler-Simca arrangement looks 
like a good deal for both parties 

Chrysler's position overseas, at thc 
moment, is relatively weak. Its Export 
Div. has been primarily a sales promo 
tion organization. It works through 
independent distributors that operate 
assembly plants in 11 countries, from 
Mexico to South Africa. In addition, 
Chrysler has subsidiary assembly plants 
in Belgium, Britain, Venezuela, and 
Australia 

Chrvsler International (CISA) prob- 
ably will operate these plants. It may 
also have some production control in 
Simca plants, if Chrvsler buvs mor 
Simca stock. And CISA will operate the 
Rotterdam assembly plant that Chrvs 


ler has acquired from Kaiser-Frazet 


Simca’s network abroad, as well a 
home production, is fairly substantial 
As France's second-largest auto maker 
since taking over Ford of France in 
1954, the company turned out 174,000 
units last vear, expects to hit 220,000 
this vear. Last month, it opened up its 
sleek, new plant at Poiss‘ 

Simca exports one-fourth of its out 
put. It also has assembly plants 
seven countries, and 25 interest in 
Brazilian company that will make the 
larger Vedettes. In fact, this latter c 
pany, for which Simca is upph ing $2 


million worth of tool ind parts, may 


a partial answer to Chrvsler’s thwarte« 


efforts to produce rs in Brazil 

On its part, Simca gets several ad 
vantages bv allving with Chrysler. It 
gets a bigger foot in the door here. It 
can improve its position here and 
foreign  countri through Chrvsle1 
dealers—and no longer depend so much 
on Ford outlets, which sell the English 
lord that competes with the Simea line 
To top it off, Chrysler engineering tal 
ent will undoubtedly be put to work 
on a new small car for Simca to produce 
ind for both Simca and Chrysler to sell 
¢ Top Men—Heading up CISA will be 
Philip Buckminster, now boss of Chr 
ler’s overseas operation Nicholas 
Kelly, manager of the Export Div., will 
be chairman. Simca’s Pres. Pigozzi 
reportedly will also be a CISA director. 
In turn, two Chrvsler officials will go 


on Simca’s board. END 
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watch hoower 


GOOD SIGN FOR BEARING BUYERS! On Michigan’s famed Willow Run Expressway, 
signs like the one above point to the newly completed Hoover plant. Here, new 
equipment and modern techniques are skillfully utilized to produce increased quantities and 
additional types of America’s Quality Balls and Bearings. Hoover has made 
these major improvements to provide better service for present customers . . . to serve more 
and more new customers. You are invited to write for complete information about 
Hoover products. Watch Hoover for future announcements of interest to bearing buyers. 


N@ouxenr? 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Los Angeles Scales fice and Warehouse: 2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 





CLIC says when 


When anew earth-moving machine is delivered, the 
manufacturer makes it a practice to have its field 
service men on hand to supervise its unloading and 
set-up 

Close coordination of the arrival of men and 
machine is necessary. The field men might waste 
several days awaiting the arrival of the machine. 
Or an urgently needed machine might have to wait 
for the men to get there. 


Now this manufacturer ships whenever possible 


by Chesapeake and Ohio, because C&O’s CLIC 
(Car Location Information Center) predicts with 
great accuracy the arrival time of the shipment. 
Men and machines arrive together. 

CLIC—C&O’s exclusive, all-teletype car report- 
ing system —furnishes a dependable report on where 
your shipment is right now; not where it was sup- 
posed to have been day before yesterday 

Route your shipments C&O and see how CLIC 
works for you. 


Would you like a booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


& O 
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In Business Abroad 


French and Italian Auto Makers 


Forge Production and Sales Link 


Renault, France’s biggest auto maker and a_ state 
owned company, has signed an agreement cov ering sales 
and production with Alfa Romeo of Milan, a leader in 
the Italian automotive industrv. The two companies 
have agreed to produce and sell each other's cars. 

For Renault's part, it will assemble some of Alfa 
Romeo’s cars in France, and it will sell Alfa’s entire line 
of sports cars and touring models. Alfa will build and 
sell Renault’s Dauphine—France’s fastest selling automo- 
bile—in Italy. 

The agreement is designed to strengthen the position 
ot both companies within the six-nation Western Euro- 
pean Economic Community—or Common \Market—due 
to begin functioning in January. Renault will be better 
able to meet its two main competitors: Volkswagen of 
West Germany and Fiat of Italy. 

Alfa will have a vastly enlarged marketing organiza- 
tion with which to face its competition, led by Mercedes- 
Benz of West Germany. Renault officials in the U.S. 
have said it is likelv that the Alfa-Renault sales link will 
be extended to cover the U.S. market. 


Europe’s Coal and Steel Community 


To Seek Iron Ore in West Africa 


Western Europe's six-nation Coal & Stec] Community 
has set aside $5-million for iron ore prospecting in 
French West Africa. Pending an agreement between 
the High Authority of the Coal-Steel Pool and France's 
Bureau for Overseas Mining (Bumifom), about $1.3- 
million has been earmarked for expenditure in the first 
vear. ‘The agreement is expected to be signed soon. 

Out of the first vear's sum, over $600,000 is to be 
spent on prospecting by air throughout the giant terri 
tory. ‘The remainder is to go into aerial and geophysical 
exploration in Central ‘Ischibanga which is 
to be the area of greatest promise. 


considered 


Goodrich’s Tire and Tube Plant 


Gives Iran Its First Major Industry 


\ tire and tube plant—Iran’s first major foreign private 
industry—will be built near Tehran by International B. F. 
Goodrich Co., a division of B. F. Goodrich Co. Con- 
struction will start in November, and completion is 
scheduled for mid-1960. 

Goodrich is building the plant in association with a 
group of Iranian investors, but will hold a majority 
interest. The Akron company has already purchased 
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six International Cooperation Administration invest 
ment guaranty contracts covering $16.7-million for the 
establishment of B. F. Goodrich Iran, Inc. 

The new industry is part of a broad U.S. effort to 
develop Iran’s economy. For the past five months, a 
Ford Foundation team of Harvard economists, headed 
by Dean Edward S. Mason (BW—Jun.30°56,p99), has 
been acting as adviser to ‘Vehran’s Plan Organization 
This is the Iranian government authority responsible 
for planning the country’s over-all economic develop 
ment. About 60% of Iran’s petroleum revenues are 
being channeled into economic development projects 
through Plan Organization. 


Mission From India Seeks U.S. Help 
In Stepping Up Industrial Efficiency 


India’s first “productivity mission” is visiting the U.S., 
seeking to enlist private assistance m a new drive by 
New Delhi to increase the efficiency of Indian industry. 

In addition to fact finding, the mission hopes to 
arrange ways by which U.S. industrial and management 
companies might cooperate in setting up and operating 
management and labor training centers in India- with 
U.S. and Indian government assistance. 

Headed by Hari D. Shouri, executive director of 
India’s National Productivity Council, the 10-man group 
intends to visit industrial plants from coast to coast. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


A Soviet trade mission to Japan has offered to pu 
chase $10-million worth of Japanese cable, steel! plat 
and silicon plate. ‘This would be in addition to a Soviet 
purchase this week of 1,000 tons of rayon staple from 
nine of Japan’s leading ravon manufacturers. ‘The rayon 
order was placed under a trade agreement signed in 1957 


‘Timken Roller Bearing Co. will build a $12-million 
plant on the Rhine at Colmar, France. ‘Timken’s Pr 
William E. Umstattd savs the decision to locate thé 
plant in France is “due primanily to a wage scale on] 
a third as high as that in the U.S., plus somewhat 
lcwer cost of materials.” 


United Aircraft Corp. has bought 43% of Weser 
Flugzeubau, a Bremen-based aircraft subsidiary of Krupp 
I-mploving about 2,000 workers, Weser Flugzcubau 
plans to build helicopters designed by United Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div. 


The Sovict Union, Britain, France, and West Ger 
many are competing for the job of building part of 
Finland’s projected $56-million iron and steel complex 
in Lapland. 


Ferrostaal AG, Fssen, West Germany, has received an 
order for $36-million worth of petroleum cquipment 
from Argentina. ‘The order was placed by YPF, Argen 
tina’s state-owned oi] monopoly. 
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INDUSTRIES 


'HE AMAZING MAYS push their department stores toward No, 1 spot. Left to right are: V.-P. David May II; Pres. Morton D. 
May; V.-P. Leo J. Wieck. Frank Clark (front) is head of real estate. 


Forging a Stronger Retail Chain 


May; Chmn. Morton J 


Merger with Hecht Co. gives 
May Department Stores a shot 
at the top spot—even ahead of 
Federated and Allied. 


Ihe men in the t 
itop a St 
retailing empire that right now is con 
tending for the No. | 


ment 


picture 
Louis-based — ce 


IDOVE Sl 


vast-to-coast 


spot in depart 
tore merchandising (BW —Oct 
5S, p 3 
1 he proposed merger of Hecht Co 
of Baltimore into May Department 
Stores Co $105-million in 
| Mav's chain of 
vhich chalked 
million in 1957, 
when it ranked behind lederated Dept 
Store ind Allied Stor Last 
l’ederated became the 


1S 


tacks on 
es and 11 stores to 
35 big ce pa tinent store 
up a volume of $533 
\VCal, 
top department 
ore chain, both in sales and_ profits 
BW —Mav31'5 p57 Mav was third 
mn sal but ond in profits at $20 
million 

Right now, whi n top is not too 
ugh the first six 
months of th ear, the Mav-Hecht 
combination would put it into second 
ihead of Alhed. But by 
the line-up could \ casily be changed 
with May o1 top, as it would 


Cleat though thr 


place vearend, 


have 
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been in 1957 had you added Mav and 
Hecht sales together 

¢ Growth Pattern—Unlike Allied and 
l'cderated, May’s growth has been with 
out benefit of big New York City out 
lets. Hecht Co., with six stores in 
Baltimore and another five in_ the 
Washington area, closed its 14th Strect 
branch m New York City in 1956 as 
unprofitable. Thus, the merger doesn’t 
give Mav any real entry into the big 
New York market—and management 
savs it isn’t interested in breaking into 
t. A small Flushing, Long Island, store 
operated by a Hecht subsidiary ap 
parently doesn’t carry any 
in May's future planning 


slgnincance 


|. Behind the Merger 
Actually, Mav—a_ highh uccessful 


operation in a growing segment of the 
distribution industry BW —Jun.5’54, 
p50)—considers the merger much less 

fight for the No. 1 position than a 
natural wedding of two big 
the retailing picture 

Morton D. Mav, 44-vear-old president 
of the family-controlled company, says 
the merger with Hecht has been in the 
works “‘for vears.”” He adds 

“The Mavs and the 
been triendly for vears 


started heavily into 


factors in 


Hechts 
When we 


branch 


have 
first 
stores and 


shopping centers, the Hechts came out 
and studied our stores, subsequently 
put in a tvpe that parallels ours. We 
have sent people to study their oper 
ations 

Thus, savs May, the two chains are 
similar in concept and ope 
vond that, the Mav a 
“dominant position in two important 
inarkets—Washin Baltimore 
IL his 


dominant ste that 
| ede ited h l 


tS spec 
tacular postwar period, 
is a long-establi | policv of Mav 
May loul h 


acquisity n 


ration. Be 
merge 


ves 


gton and 

, ] 

re idea, TiC 
iC hieve 


crow th 


OMmpalh 


store merger 

“Tl don't 

buv st 
smart for ld You can 
other operations when the 
profit and distril 
own organization 
¢ Expansion Plans—May itself 
ently has no other plans fot 
but it is certain 

growth. It 

million 


ution patter! 


ipp il 
mecrge;rs, 


ontinuing 


new mpan wned i 
and in new branch store 
' 


centers owned by other 


centers 

hopping 
gether thes 
new units S$100- 
million a \ 


Included 
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n charge of many 


1On 


t of the responsibilit 


d they have helped Alcoa establish for 


LV 


termined to make 


CARIBBEAN CRUISES — Alcoa offers you 


three choices: on de luxe, air-conditioned pas- 


senger-cargoships from New Orleans; on mode 
comfortable freighters from New York, Mol 
and New Orleans; 
12-passenger ore ships from Mobile 
travel agent or write now for cruls 


or on new, air-condition 
see 


booklet ‘*L 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., Overseas 
Offices in 


Div 


Baltimore ¢ Chicago « 


Kansas City 


g with Alcoa’s othe 


ters are proud of tl 


i 


This man is working for you 


iaster of one of Alcoa’s flagships he — tinue maintaining that record. Al 


vides frequent, regular servi 
Atlantic Gulf ports \ 


Puerto Rico and other 


He 


iptains, a large 


id a multi- 


dollar “‘plant shoulders, and to 
areas O1U 
for keeping your — bean. If you export, or if 

i 

“a 


like 


sider tapping the rich 


ybean customers | These ship- you would to con- 


itstanding rec- 


Caribbean market, write 


ering cargo in good condition 


Each 


flicers 


“Caribbean 
ual 


IS. 


today for our 
Handb« 0k” 


for Caribbean ship; 


rr | 
. & 


the ma 
w do every 


ssibie lO CONn- x 
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erues She Cartlheane 


, 17 Battery Place 
Los Angeles 


New York 4, N.Y. OR One Canal Street, New Orlear 
Milwa Mobile Norfolk 


512, la 
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Meatball 


Mi 
Dia 


2 Fk ee — 


Gourmet V.LP. 


ASSORTMENT 


225.00 














PRESERVE SEXTET $1.95 


Preserve assortment from 4 
lands: Choice Strawberry, Swed- 
ish Lingonberries, Seville Orange 
Marmalade, Wild Blueberry, 
Seedless Red Raspberry and 
Spiced Cherry Heering. 








The care and feeding 


of prized friends 


Now, at last, you can delight your customers 
and associates with these rare Gourmet Foods. 


Do your Christmas shopping now—in minutes! 


Gourmet Foopbs, imaginatively packaged by General 
Foods, are the finest you can buy. 
And, what better time for the finest than at 


Christmas? Goodwill and appreciation will follow 


gifts of these delectable Gourmet Foods Packages 
as surely as night follows the day. 

Match up your gift list to these Gourmet Foods 
Packages and whole families will murmur your 
name with affection. 

These are only a few of the Gourmet Foods Pack- 
ages created. Write for the brochure showing the 
complete selection and quantity discounts to help 


make your list the luckiest names in town! 








SAUCE SHELF 841.50 


Four superlative sauces—two 


from Franee—to add piquancy 
to your meats, including Sauce 
Provengale, S$ Bigarrade, 


Cha 
trated Marinade Piquante. 


iuce 


Sauce seul and concen- 


GENERAL FOODS 
ot ‘> 
cy 2 
Py: Gr. a 
C7 2 ee 
Coy 1 > i 


ADDRESS — 


GOURMET FOODS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


PARTY PICKS $8.95 


Gourmet Foons,. Generar Foons Corp.. White Plains 
Please 
your complete line of Gift Packages. 


N.Y. 
send me full information and quantity discount 


on 





COMPANY 








CANAPE MAGIC 85.95 


ne 


l | 
r 
rea 


he 


> 
Danish Cocktail Sausages, Spiced Appetizing Cocktail Biscuits, C 
Swedish Meatballs, Swedish Fish ape Cuplets and deliciou 
Souflettes, Dill Marinated Mush- spreads, such as Numaki Sy 
rooms, Shrimp in Dill, Smérgas- Bockling Paté, Smoked Tu 
bord Pickles, Cherry Pickles and Paté, and tangy Smithfield H 
6 silvery cocktail picks. and Cheese Paté. 


i 











ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 





THEIR FURNACE /S 93.000,000 MILES AWAY! Literally. For 
this house—and even the water in the pool—is heated by the sun. 
What's more, the same solar energy system cools the house in summer! 


Tapping the sun’s enormous energy is a dream now being realized. Not 
only will solar heating be of great economic interest to householders— 

it is of urgent and growing importance in the face of diminishing natural 
resources 

Visionary ideas like solar heating are one thing. Making them work is 
another. Stainless and alloy steels are the materials that play key roles 
in the realization of this, and other advanced ideas. And Vanadium 
Corporation of America is a leading producer of the ferro alloys that 
give these steels their character — their added strength, heat resistance, 


VANADIUM 


fees CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


corrosion resistance, and other distinctive properties! Vanadium 


Corporation of America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
f ’ } 











“...as you get bigger you 
have to give more guidance 
to people. You can’t take 
chances .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 106 


pansion plans are a $20-million center 
at Mission Valley, virgin territory in 
the San Diego area; another similar- 
sized unit in the San Fernando Valley, 
in addition to the company's sixth 
branch store in Los Angeles, which 
opens early next year; and a new West- 
land center in suburban Denver. It’s 
also rumored—and not denied—that Mav 
plans to move into Jacksonville, Fla. 
On top of this, May is planning a 
300,000-sq. ft. store for a big Cleveland 
center to add to its Taylor store just 
opened in Cleveland’s Southgate Shop- 
ping Center. Also in the wind is a 
suburban store in Pittsburgh. 

Downtown, the company this veat 
took over Denver's Daniels & Fisher 
quality department store and opened a 
combined May-D&F store im a new 
Webb & Knapp building, one of the 
few major new downtown stores to be 
started postwar. The May family is 
bursting with excitement about this 
development, which is scheduled to 
include a 1,000-room hotel across the 
street from May’s with elevators from an 
underground garage servicing both the 
hotel and the department store. 

Besides all this, May is expanding 
and modernizing present centers—add- 
ing in St. Louis a Medical Center and 
a 32-lane bowling alley. 


ll. New Problems 


Digesting this growth is Mays top 
problem right now. ‘Iwo things headed 
the agenda at St. Louis headquarters 
this week: (1) How the expansion plan- 
ning will be financed, and (2) the reor- 
ganization of operations to give central 
headquarters more control over the 
sprawling and growing merchandising 
and real estate giant. 

Although the Mays say “to come 
back in a month” to find out what 
financing arrangements will be made, 
the idea is to raise capital without 
diluting equity. 

What probably will result is a plan 
similar to that announced in 1957’s an- 
nual report. At that time, a May Stores 
Realty Corp. was established, which 
sold $25-million in 5% mortgage bonds 
backed by four store properties. ‘Thc 
company leased back the stores, and 
used the proceeds to build new centers 
ind branches. 

In a wav, this trend toward unleash- 
ing money tied up in bricks and mortar 
matches the business philosophy of the 
highly successful and profitable Feder- 
ited chain. Under the Lazarus manage 
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ment, Federated makes a point of 
turning as much of its assets as pos- 
sible into merchandise—leasing its stores 
and selling its accounts receivable to 
banks. 
¢ Top 
growth 


Structure—The burdens — of 
already are showing up in 
changes in the top structure of the 
Mav company. In the case of real es- 
tate, David May II, nephew of Morton 
D. May and grandson of the company’s 
founder, has been placed in charge of 
real estate management, expansion, and 
financing. 

This 1s one tipoff that more central 
control by top management is being 
developed. Previously, a store general 
manager (who usually is a company 
vice-president, too) handled all the 
problems of new stores and branches. 
Lhev ll still make the basic decisions 
on expansion, say the Mays, but now 
they ll get central office help in picking 
architects and researching locations. 
“When a general manager has a down- 
town store and two or three branches 
to watch over, he can’t worry 
new construction.” 

lhe company also has set up a shop- 
ping center division, which watches 
all the figures, gives advice, and plans 
centerwide promotions, preventing the 
siore manager from becoming a shop- 
ping center manager. 

Another tipoff on the trend toward 
more centralized control is the appoint- 
ment of Lincoln Gries, Akron opeta- 
tions chief, to supervise all store oper- 
ations throughout the compan 

May officials insist the policy of de- 
centralized authority at the store level 
will continue. But they admit 

\s vou get bigger vou have to give 
guidance to people. You can't 
take chances. So what we have done 1s 
ti work toward more guidance, 
strengthening our central organization ’ 


about 


THOTEC 


Ill. Success—Luck and Work 


Ihe Mavs themselves are hard put 
to come up with the formula that has 
meant success to the organization, but 
it is best expressed by David Mav: “You 
can't come up with some neatly pack 


ied answer to whv we have been 
successful. But our parents taught us 
to love the business. We have to love 
it to put in the time we do. Even 
Uncle Mort (Morton J. Mav, 77-vear- 


old board chairman) can still wear am 
body out.” Young Mav figures manage 
been able to impart. this 
dedication to work to kev executiv« 
ind down through the ranks 

We've been lucky, too savs May 
“Ny family went to California in 1923 
Mother liked it ther Dad 
bought a store and we found ourselves 


ment has 


bec 1uUSC 


in the fastest growing market in 
America. We have picked right loca- 


tions other places, to¢ END 
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These chairs 
helped make 
a big decision 


hi 


MEMEER 


Eight men sat here for more than 
three hours in comfort that 
protected them from physical dis- 
tractions. No wonder the decision 
came easily and was right 
These and other office chairs 
by Marble are important to this 
company’s public relations, office 
morale, and efficiency, too 


Planning office modernization or 
expansion? Write today 
for the name of your 
nearest Marble dealer 
and your free copy of 
“Fine Office Chairs by 
Marble.” 











Marble 


CHAIR COMPANY 





Beatora Ono ° 


The World's Largest Selection of 
Fine Office Seating 


Contemporary « Modern - Traditional 
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Turnaround in Power Equipment 


@ A new order boom is about due for makers of 


heavy power plant eavipment—also a slide in shipments. 


@ It’s part of the industry’s two-way cycle that’s 
setting a 1958 peak in shipments, and a low in new orders. 


@ The question is: Will there be a repeat of “white 


sale,” 


If history is any prophet, manufac 
turers of heavy power plant equipment 
are heading into a handsome 
new orders 

[hat’s as it should be, in the nature 
of things—for thev're ending a 
that, in terms of new 
as tough as thev come 

It's not that business has been slow 
this vear in the 
plants. Actualh 
duce and the clectric 
will add in 1958 mor 
generating capacity 
1956 


boom in 


vear 
orders, has been 


and generator 
these plants will pro 
utilitv. industry 
than double the 
that was added in 


turbine 


when 


new orders, bv contrast, 
were an incredible nine times greater 
than the inflow of new business this 
year. 


If that seems to be confusing, imag- 
ine the perplexities of the managers 
who must schedule the heavy fixed 
investment in turbine-generator manu- 
facturing plants in some kind of orderly 
response to so volatile a flow of 


new 
orders. Even steel, which has been 
notorious for its “feast or famine” 
cvclicalitv, doesn’t get to these wild 
new-order swings that central station 
apparatus makers must live with in 


recurring five-vear cvcles 


|. Peak and Trough Together 


Kev to 
that 
the industrv’s 


this situation, of course, is 
1956-1958 relationship—part of 
double cvcle of orders 
and capacity additions, in which the 
peaks of one cvcle have corresponded 
with the troughs of the other 

You see how it has worked out in 


these figures on orders and additions 
of 60,000 kw. and larger, for central 
station steam-clectnic§ generating — ca- 
pacity 
Year Vew Orders Additions 
1954 / 10.4 
J055 17 9 2 
1956 ] a 
1957 \ 6.8 
1958 (estimated) 2 12.9 
1959 (estimated) 10 10-11 
(Source: General Electric ¢ 


In that period, it’s clear, 
1958 are the kev vears 

e 1956, when additions fell to 

ibout 5.3-million kilowatts of generat- 


1956 and 


112 lTudustri \ 


which came at same stage in 1955? 


ing capacity, sct a new record in new 
orders—almost 19-million kw. 

e 1958, which may sag to an ap- 
palling 2-million kw. of new orders, is 
expected to see a new record in addi- 
tions—almost 1 3-million kw. 
¢ Sweating—Plainlv, the trick for a 
turbine plant manager is to prevent the 
predictable peaks in new orders from 
becoming comparable valleys in ship- 
ments. T’o accomplish that over the 
next nine to 12 months, the turbine 
builders really will have to sweat. 

Why should that be? Well, the 
first problem will lie in keeping their 
engineering staffs usefully busy. All this 
vear, the work these staffs must do 
before a pound of metal is forged or 
formed has been running out about six 
times faster than it has been flowing 
in. The predictable 1959 and 1960 
new order booms will ease this pinch 
but not before more squeezing. 

Another pinch will arise in the plants. 
Vhere, fixed costs on the machinery to 
produce, sav, 14-million annual kw. of 
equipment as delicately made as a fine 
Swiss watch can eat vou up. 

In the plants the pinch should be 
less severe—there remains now a bigger 
backlog of production work on the 


1950-57 orders than of engineering 
work 
But the production backlog isn’t 


that much bigger, and it will drop next 
vear—when the engineering work load 
will be rising under the impact of the 
predictable new orders. ‘hat reversal 
in production will then pinch hard, for 
there’s no superabundance of people 
who know how to build big turbine- 
gencrators. So you can no more afford 
to furlough—and risk losing—them than 
vou can afford to dissipate your engi- 
neering staff. And those fixed charges 
squeeze profit harder as volume de- 
clines. 


ll. Ways to Run a Railroad 


All this, of course, fits conventional 
theorv of fixed investment and produc- 
tion as a saddle fits a cow. Outsiders 
wonder what causes such marked im 
balances. Why do such huge, power 


ful companies as General Electric, 


Westinghouse, and  Allis-Chalmers— 
who make most of this equipment— 
abide them? ‘They're routine and pre- 
dictable, and they involve huge volume. 

Naturally, there are some reasons. 
Perhaps the most persuasive is as simple 
as this: For substantially all of this 
business, there’s only one customer 
the central station electric power busi- 
ness. 
¢ Persuasion Not Enough—You might 
think the electrical manufacturers could 
persuade the power business to order 
systematically. This they've _ tried. 
They've accomplished no more than 
the existing, predictable, wild cycle, 
which routinely shows two good ordert- 
ing years and three poor ordering years 
In any consecutive five vears. 

Without visible success, the manu- 
facturers have plugged for standardiza- 
tion of heavy central station rotating 
equipment. 
¢ Utilities’ Answer—The power com- 
panies’ answer to that, for a dozen 
vears, has matched Russia’s attitude on 
atomic inspection. Ironically, it’s prob 
ablv true that utilities’ scorn for stand- 
ardization contributed significantly to 
the steady rise in central station effici- 
encv which makes electricity cheaper, 
todav, than it was in 194] 

It’s not that the utilities are being 
unreasonable. They require about $4 
of assets to do $1 of gross. That makes 
their capital charges tremendous. So 
they can no more afford to support 
capacity thev don’t need than they can 
afford not to have capacity 
need. 

Hence, they commit their long-lead- 
time capital as conservatively as the 
can. When, as in 1956, a boom comes 
along, thev’re forced to splurge on new 
capacitv orders. And when, as in 1958, 
a recession comes along, thev slash new 
orders—mavbe to a_ long-time 
low 
¢ Fact of Life—At first glimpse, this 
doesn’t seem to make sense. For what's 
involved, here, is equipment that takes 
from 22 to 38 months between first 
commitment and operating date. 

Still, that cvclical ordering is a fact 
of life in a business wherein vou must 
be able to manufacture, distribute, and 
deliver your product instantaneously 
when any of 150-million people in 55 
million locations pushes a button. 

e Ill Wind—At this point, though, 
that long-lead-time characteristic which 
makes utility ordering appear so bizarre 
steps in to help the manufacturer some 
l‘or example, if turbines and generators 
were products of repetitive manufacture 
with verv short lead times, manufac- 
turers would have needed almost 400% 
more capacity than they actually 


they do 


record 


used 
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Only Sylvania’s exclusive 


ofeF- Vitale mm ol aeler-y-y-) 


homogenizes phosphors 
for maximum brightness 





Another reason why 

















An exclusive process homogenizes Sylvania’s brighter phosphor: 
produces today’s most uniform lamp coating for today’s brightest lan 


Sylvania Fluorescents give you more light 
at lower cost than all other brands 


Advanced engineering makes 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps 
superior in many ways— 
makes light a better tool of 
production to increase profits 


The story of phosphors is the history 
of chemistry in lighting. And from 
the beginning Sylvania has pioneered 
today’s brighter, longer lasting fluo 
rescent phosphors. 


Year after year, Sylvania lamps 


have delivered more light for a far 
longer time than ordinary fluorescents 


cause of their superior phosphors. 


In fact, only now are some other 
brands being introduced with the 
phosphor quality which Sylvania has 


long since improve d. 


One of these improvements is an 


exclusive coating process which uni 
formly distributes the phosphors 
throughout the tube. This unsur- 
passed uniformity is made possible 

homogenizing the phosphors—and 
contributes a minimum of 3 greater 
b ightness over othet processes now 


mn use. 


This is another example 
Sylvania builds extra value 
rescent lamps to help cut ve 


ing and Operating costs 


Let vour local Sylvania Re pres 
show you how Sylvania’s 


can save you time and mor 


Call him today or write 


Divisi 


, Dept 


SYLVANIA Lighting Products 


make light a better too/ for profits 


ELECTRONICS e PHOTOGRAPHY 


LIGHTING e TELEVISION « RADIO « 


* ATOMIC ENERGY « CHEMISTRY-METALL 
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Serving the Great BARNES HOSPITAL ... WASHINGTON 
UNV. MEDICAL CENTER at St. Louis, M0. 


Here I! Frick unit air conditioners and 42 Frick compressors supply the cooling for operat- 


ing rooms, offices, living quarters, special depts., class rooms, ete. 


Installation made by 
L. V. Fleiter Co., Inc., Frick Distributor in St. Louis. 


Whether you need conditioned air, 
cold water, ice, or very low tempera- 
tures—for human comfort, food serv- 
ice, process work, quick freezing, or 
any other commercial or industrial use 
—there's a FRICK SYSTEM to meet 
your needs. Ask for estimates, no 
obligation. 

















Write ...wire... phone or visit. 
DEPENDABLE RE IGERATION SINCE 1682 
5 _ 7 





Frick ‘ECLIPSE’ compressors air condition 
several operating rooms at Barnes Hospital. 


Are your 


DESIGNERS CHAINED 
TO YOUR OWN 


STAMPING EQUIPMENT? 


1 A “captive” shop can cramp your de- 

a signers into designing for your limited 
presses rather than for lower cest and 
Evaluation functional perfection. In contrast, a 
M Study for wide range of stamping specialists offer 
you complete equipment, special ma 


OR BUY Stampings chines and expert know-how They 





can meet your needs, assume your 


acest headaches* and save you money. 
ae *Space Indirect costs 
This free form helps you analyze Di 
Stamping costs. Write nearest os See Veterances 
atamper fer your cop to ang ne repair 
— ) Py: Extra investment Setup costs 
Handling Inspection 
The American Stamping Co. Detroit Stamping Co. H. K. Metal Craft Mfg. Co. 
26650 Lakeland Bivd. 350 Midland Ave. 3775 Tenth Ave, 
Cleveland 23, Ohio Detroit 3, Mich. 


New York 34, New York 
Northern Metal Products Co. 
9595 West Grand Ave. 
Franklin Park, Il. 


Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
100 Barber Ave. 
Worcester 6, Mass, 
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in 1956—but this year, they'd have 
operated that much plant at about 10‘ 
of capacity. 


Throat-Cutting to Come? 


Naturally, when ordering is so vola- 
tile. lead times are so long, and costs 
move so inflexibly upward, pricing such 
equipment is more art than science. 

It became a black art four vears ago, 
when electrical manufacturing’s famous 
“white sale” BW—Feb.19755,p50) 
raged for months 
e Parallel—In 1954, as this year, new 
orders for heavy power equipment were 
very low, while backlogs dwindled. 

Inevitably, the fact that today’s cir- 
cumstances parallel those just preced- 
ing the white sale—and are distinctly 
more aggravated—makes people wonder 
whether there’s another price debauch 
coming up. Naturally, the manufac 
turers vow and hope there will be none. 
They argue thus 

e The 1954-55 debacle is fresh in 
everyone's mind 

e The last of that business is onl 
recently completed 

e Electrical manufacturing’s pro 
fits-to-sales ratios have been dropping 
since 195] 

e Research and development budg 
ets, which in electrical manufacturing 
as an industrv have been averaging as 
high as or higher than profits on sales 
are imperiled by that cost-profit squeez¢ 
e Pros and Cons—Bevond those self 
evident, institutional reasons against a 


repeat of the white sale, vou get such 
arguments as thes« 

e The danger period is not s 
much the period that is coming up a 
the one through which the industn 
has been passing all vear. Logicalh 


that’s true—except that parallel but 
less severe circumstances in 1954 termi 
nated in unrestrained price cutting 
which became most savage when the 
predictable turnaround on new order 
started to appear 

e Evervone agrees that in the best 
of times, as in the worst of tim 
there’s always some fudging on powet 
equipment prices. And so, this argu- 
ment runs, the perils of a 1958-59 whit 
sale lie in losing control of this per 
petual price competition ind not in 


the new-orders-versus-backlog situation. 


e Finally, it’s argued that the im 
pact of the 1954-55 white sale never 
began to be so severe on heavy central 
station equipment as it was on trans 
mission and distribution equipment 

In those lines, electrical equipment 
manufacturers foresee a brisk veat 
Again, though, all these circum 


stances parallel those four vears ago 
with this exception: No one believes 
1959 wi il] SC 1 big 1 boom as 1955 


ind, the less of a boom, the more severe 
the pressure to lower prices. END 
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Each year in the last decade, industry has invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars in the Gulf South—the area served by United Gas. 
These investments were made because the Gulf South had the solution to specific location 
problems—greater markets, more diversified raw materials, better 
transportation, fewer lost man hours because of adverse weather. 
Here, too, is natural gas, in quantities to solve industry’s fuel 
problems. Investigate the Gulf South as a location 
for your new plant. 
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MONEY & CREDIT 





Expensive Money, Free Advice 


> . 
& 


+e 
eat 
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FOUNDER Walter E. Heller is president, 
chief economist, money market expert, top 
strategist for company that bears his name. 


This week, at a time when many 
bankers are disappointed by the lack of 
strong demand for credit, the commer 
cial finance house of Walter E. Heller 
& Co. has more funds at work than 
ever before. 

he company was founded in Chi- 
cago in 1919 by Pres. Walter E. Heller 
(cover and left) and today ranks as the 
largest house devoted exclusively to 
commercial financing. Its 800 client 
companies form a cross-section of the 
nation’s industry, as varied as_ the 
clientele of a large commercial bank 
But there the resemblance ends 

Heller's customers have either been 
turned down by the banks or haven't 
been able to get all the bank credit they 
need. For the use of Heller's money, 
they pay an average of more than twice 
as much as bank rates 
¢ Unique Service—lThus, the commer- 
cial finance house fills a unique plac 
in the credit system, supplying credit 


FACTORING is headed by Vice-Pres. 


Ralph Carlson, shown (wearing glasses) on 


visit to mattress factory of a client. 
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where it wouldn't otherwise be pro 
vided and, in return for this risk, r 
ceiving a proportionately higher inter 
est rate. By delicately balancing it 
risks and its rewards, Heller & Co 
manages consistently to earn a profit 


Heller’ peration ire inicd and 


flexible. It has much more freedom of 


action than a bank, and it needs this 


freedom if it is to come out on the 
alkaline side of the ledger. For Hell 
tailors its finan Ing rather precisely te 
the circumstances of its customer 
which are all small and medium-siz 
businesses vhe they get big. ther 
graduate to b cred 1eS And 
gives a great ¢ | of management coun 
sel as part of its financial nursing s 
ice 

lhe company’s only real limitation i 
the volume of funds it can command 

It depends on the banks for near] 
half its borrowing, always qualifying for 
the prime ra now +4 It borrows 


ot 
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CREDIT RATINGS are based on information on file covering Heller's 
800 clients and their customers. Treas. Lawrence Petersen studies file 
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OLD GUARD makes up four of six posts on executive committee. 


Left to right: Vice- 


Pres. Ralph Carlson, Lawrence Petersen, Harry Abrahams, and Pres. Walter E. Heller. 


the other half long-term, mostly from 
insurance companies 

¢ Profitable—Despite the 
tween its 


spread _ be- 
borrowing rate and its 
Heller & Co. makes a 
surprisingly slim profit on each trans 
iction. That's because of the cost of 
servicing clients that are smallish busi 
nesses and often beset by problems 
Heller's chief that it 
idvances funds only on security—on 
pledges of accounts receivable, 
collateral 


businesses 


own 
loan charges, 


protection 1s 


inven 
Even so, the 
that usually 
can’t get substantial credit from banks, 
it least without and it takes 
experience and shrewdness to do a 
profitable business in this field. Heller’s 
growth record reflects this knowhow 

lhrough September this vear, its net 
carnings before taxes came to $5.8-mil 
lion, compared with $4.9-million in the 
same 1957 period stock 
from last $1.54 a 
this vear’s nine 
month span, even though the number 
of shares 


other 
borrowers ar 


tory, or 


security, 


Its common 


carnings rose year's 


share to $1.68 in 
outstanding 
from 1.2-million to 1.4-million. 

While it claims to be the biggest 
specialist in commercial financing, Hel 
ler is smaller than the sales finance 
giants such as GMAC, CIT, and Com 
mercial Credit Corp., which also do 
some financing. It is also 
small-loan chains such 
But it is 
than anv of 


was increased 


business 
smaller than the 
as Household Finance Corp 
growing at a faster 
them 
e Growth Secret—Heller’s formula for 
growth is to find companies with 
growth potential that can benefit from 
its array of financing plans 

Accounts receivable. 
made on receivables, with recourse to 
the client for returns and_ bad-debt 
Rates are 12 to 13° a 
cash advanced 


pace 


Advances are 


loss¢ s VCal 


on the 
118 


Vone y a Credit 


Notes receivable. Manufacturers of 
industrial and commercial equipment 
can pledge or sell their installment con- 
tracts. Charges run from 10% to 13° 

Rediscounts. Advances are made, at 
a flat 10% rate, to independent auto 
sales finance companies and 
consumer loan companies, 
security. 

Factoring. 
creasing] 
business. 


licensed 
with their 
sales as 
This is becoming an in 
important part of Heller's 
Heller buys accounts receiv 
able, takes over the credit rating and 
collection job, and assumes the risk for 
bad-debt losses. This arrangement calls 
for a fee rather than interest; charges 
run from 3% to 2% a month. In 
addition, Heller will advance funds to 
its factored clients at 6% a vear 

Collateral loans. Clients that use 
other Heller facilities can get additional 
loans on a pledge of inventory or other 
security, at 12% a vear 


|. Building Up Clients 


Walter E. Heller himself concedes 
that the interest rates and charges sound 
high, but he emphasizes that there is 
no real comparison between his high- 
cost money and the interest rates on 
bank credit. For one thing, manv of his 
clients can't get bank funds at any price. 
l’or another, he contends that the serv- 
ices his company provides to its clients 
can't be measured in terms of interest 
rates. 

Heller, at 68, has the toughness of a 
pioneer and the astuteness and breadth 
of view that comes from long experi- 
ence. His sophistication is not  nar- 
rowed down to the operations of his 
own company; Heller & Co 
itself on its ability to 
riddles for all its customers 
come prominent in the 
films for theaters and ‘T'\ 


prides 
financial 
It has be- 
financing of 
it has helped 


solve 


Abraham Sonnabend in 
complex financial operations (BW— 
Jun.14'58,p81). Even when Sonnabend 
hasn't been thinking of using Heller 
money, he has sought the advice of 
Walter Heller. 

As proof that Heller rates are no 
handicap to a growth of 
sales and profits, Walter Heller points 
to the among _ his 
clients, including an impressive list of 
companies that have graduated to the 
ranks of unsecured risks acceptable to 
the banks 
e The Ultimate—Paradoxically, 
ler’s most 


many of his 


customer s 


record of success 


Hel- 
cus- 
tomer usually ends up in this kind of 
iccount to the banks. Yet 
Heller several of his clients have 
made the shift reluctantly, either be 
cause of unhappy experience with banks 
in the past or because they have such a 
high regard for Heller & Co.’s staff and 
the help it gives 

“T like to take them by the hand to 
the bank,” savs Heller of 
“Thev are our best salesmen and 
demonstrate to others 
done for them 
e The Client Mix—W hile many clients 
have graduated to the banks, 
others of comparable size remain on a 
fairly permanent steadily using 
revolving short-term credit. If Helle1 
had a continuous and complete turn 
over in operating costs 
would wipe out its profits, so the house 
tries to strike 
steady 


successful service to a 


loss of an 


Savs 


such CaSCS 
Call 


what we have 


many 


basis, 


iccounts, its 


between these 
short-term credit 
and temporary clients who tie up funds 


longer 


a balance 
customers for 


Che most stable clients are those who 
sell their receivables and give their 
credit and collection job to Helle: 
This involves an intimate and continu 
ous relationship, and a relatively small 
amount of monev does a king-sized job 
short-term basis. ‘This 
is one reason Heller went into factoring 
operations in the mid 1930s and re 
gards factoring as the stable 
able base for the house 
growth 


on a revoly ing 


ll. Growth of Factoring 


Factoring is one of the older forms of 
of the least 
world of 


commercial finance, vet one 
understood in 
business 
I'actors originally we 
merchants who 


the general 
re commissioned 
bought or sold on con- 
signment. In colonial times, they took 
the furs and tobacco of the early set 
tlers and sold them abroad on a 
mission basis. Later, the 
agents and bill collectors for European 
mills that sold to the U.S. As_ the 
U.S textile indus 
trv, factors gradually dropped their sell 
ing activities and 


coll- 
icted as sales 
developed its own 
concentrated on fi 
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As GOOD AS 
GOLD 
Woe WORLD 

JS. QUO IN 


AccouNT 
NuMBER —> 


eeeesceeaeeseoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME A CARD 
THAT COVERS ALL THESE SERVICES 


Transportation. Air, rail, steamship, bus tickets purchased through 400 
American Express offices, world-wide. Tours, cruises, sightseeing, too! 


\merican Express Company 
Credit Card Department 
Box 1885, Church Street Station, New York 8, N. ¥ 


Please send me an application for an American 


Accommodations. Rooms, meals and other facilities at fine hotels, motels Express Credit Card. 


and resorts throughout the world. 

Dining and entertainment at fine restaurants, inns, night clubs. 

Car rentals at car-rental agencies and through American Express. 
Flowers, candy, gifts, telegrams, cables and other facilities. Address 
One American Express Credit Card permits you to charge all these 
services. The fee is only $6.00 a year. Additional cards for business 
associates or family cost $3.00 per card if billed to the same account. 
To receive your application, fill out, detach and mail coupon today. 
Or inquire at your bank. 


State 


eeeeveeeeevee ee ever eoee eee eeeeeee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COM PANY 


TRAVELERS CHFQUES % TRAVEL SERVICE % MONEY ORDERS %*% FIFLD WAREHOUSING % OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING *® 


ceeeseeeoeee ee eee eeveeeers 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES % FOREIGN TRAFEL 





Why 
yesterday’s 


gcasolines 


won’t power 


today’s cars... 





Your modern car is a high-precision machine — 
made possible by high-precision gasoline. 
Especially refined and formulated for high- 
compression engines, it is this gasoline that 
gives today’s car its smooth, knock-free power. 
Extremely important in the vast strides made 
in gasoline refining are the services furnished 
the petroleum industry by Universal. 
Development of increasingly effective processes 
and products for producing cleaner- 


UNIVERSAL 
O1L PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


30 ALGONQUIN ROAD, 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. — 


burning, high octane gasoline . . . training 

of refinery personnel . . . comprehensive field 
and laboratory service to help the refiner 
achieve peak operating efficiency and product 
quality .. . these are among the services 
rendered by UOP to petroleum refiners the 
free world over. 


It is through services like these that 
today’s gasoline and today’s cars have reached 
their high standards of performance. 


More Than Forty Years 
Of Leadership In Petroleum 
Refining Technology 








nincing this new business, which de- 
pends on credit at so many steps from 
fiber to finished garment. 

A great many old-line factors, most of 
them in New York, still concentrate on 
textile accounts, though some, includ 
ing big subsidiaries of CIT and Com 
mercial Credit, have extended factoring 
to other industries. As a latecomer to 
the factoring business, Heller had to 
pioneer in making factoring a nation- 
wide business and in, extending it to 
new fields. 

The New York branch, headed by 

Peter Heller, 35-year-old son of Walter 
Heller, has, in fact, won a substantial 
place in textiles, the traditional stamp- 
ing-ground of the factoring industry but 
the bulk of Heller’s factoring business 
is in such industries as_ electronics, 
metalworking, plastics, and lumber. In 
the old davs, these industries were never 
fctored. ; 
* Strong Appeal—The great appeal of 
factoring is that it provides funds for 
growth—for expansion of production 
and sales and, thereby, of profits—with- 
out diluting the owners’ equity and 
without going into debt. Moreover, it 
provides funds for growth businesses 
that have alreadv exhausted their bank 
credit or can’t qualify under the assets 
to-liabilities ratio, vet don’t have the 
name or the reputation to raise funds 
through sale of stock. 

Making use of a factor frees funds 
that would otherwise be tied up in re 
ceivables. It also frees company man- 
igement to concentrate on the basic 
problems of production and sales. Com- 
pany credit men tend to be overcautious 
ibout the risk of returns and bad debts; 
the factor takes over and approves 
many risks that a company man might 
shun. 

“Credit is our business,” says Ralph 
Carlson, vice-president in charge of 
Heller's factoring operation, “so we 
know all the short cuts. We have the 
staff and experience that an individual 
could never afford.” 
¢ Spreading the Risk—Heller’s willing- 
ness to buv receivables is based on its 

bilitv to assess credit risks and on its 
diversity of accounts, which enables it 
to spread the risk. The secret lies in 
having judgment, and reliable pipelines 

f information on which to base that 
udgment. 

Heller looks primarily at the stand- 
ing of the client’s customers rather than 

t the client’s own rating. 

“If vou can establish credit for a 
company’s customers,” savs Peter Hel 
ler, “it’s a good prospect for factoring.” 
¢ Who Uses It—Companics that op 

rate largelv on a cash basis obvioush 
on’'t need a factor’s services, nor do 
sales are made 
few big and credit-worthy customcrs. 
lhere’s a minimum sales volume, too 
licller undertakes factoring only for re 


+} 


rose: Whose only to a 
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liable companies that have a_ sales 
volume of at least $250,000 a year. 

Psychological obstacles to the growth 
of factoring are even more formidable. 
This business accounts for well over 
S4+-billion in annual volume, vet its 
expansion is hampered by the stigma 
that uninformed businessmen attach to 
“notification,” the act of informing 
customers that they should pay their 
bills to the factor. Some companies 
that might otherwise deal with a factor 
to solve their financial problems fear 
their customers or competitors might 
regard it as a confession of financial 
distress, if not actual bankruptcy. 

“Resistance is lessening,” says Walter 
Ileller, “because factoring has proved 
its usefulness.” 
¢ Devil to Pay—Carlson also sees a 
fading of the stigma. ““The average 
buver,” he declares, “‘is interested in 
price, qualitv, and deliverv—if he is 
issured of them, he'll pay the devil 
himself.” 

Still, some companies balk at factor- 
ing for fear of antagonizing customers 
by turning over the collection job. 
Heller lavs this attitude to ignorance of 
the factor’s wav of operating. By being 
tough in dunning good slow-paving 
iccounts, he points out, a factor would 
lose volume—and profits. A factor is 
more likely to help a customer who has 
trouble meeting bills, and Heller often 
puts its experience at the disposal of 
: client’s customers. “Our aim,” Heller 
points out, “is to do more business, not 
less.” 

e Loans on Collateral—To its factored 
clients, Heller also advances funds on 
collateral, at 12% a vear. Old-line 
factors provide their established clients 
with unsecured 
inventor 


“over-advances” for 
needs and other demands on 
working capital, but Heller & Co. re- 
quires loans to be secured. It feels its 
liberal enough to serve the 
needs of clients. 

Last spring, for example, it lent more 
than Sl-million to a softgoods manu 
facturer with a net worth of only $200,- 
“We knew the firm was in tem 

rarv. difficulty,” Peter Heller, 

ind if they had been forced to dump 
their inventory, thev would really have 
suffered. So we advanced to tide them 
Ove! fa 

In another case, it advanced funds to 
let a metal company take advantage of a 
to buv a large amount of 
material at a bargain price 
¢ Scale of Charges—Heller’s commis 
chiefly to the 


terms are 


(HO) 


SaVvs 


chance Taw 


ion charges are scaled 
labor cost of servicing iccount 
One company with $2-million in re 
ceivables but a small number of reliable 
customers may be charged only $20,006 
Another company with the samc 
volume but with a great number of cus 
ones known for pay, 
charged $35,000 


each 


1 vCal 


tomers, OF slow 


ire he 


“It takes more labor to collect 10 
invoices of $100 than to collect one 
$1,000 invoice,” Carlson points out. 


Ill. Helpful Counsel 


Most of Heller’s clients say the 
guidance they get is alone worth the 
cost in commissions and interest rates 
This advice helps them grow, often 
keeps them out of trouble. 

“We live with a customer and fink 
out his weaknesses and strengths—then 
we trv to help him fix the weaknesses, ’ 
explains Harry Abrahams, a vice-presi 
dent who has been with Heller since the 
start in 1919. 

In many ways, this advice is outsicd 
the financial field and more in the 
held of professional management con 
sulting. Heller executives have helped 
clients to establish or relocate plants, to 
innovate sales techniques, to bring out 
new products. 

From its experience and its source: 
of information, Heller & Co. can also 
help clients steer clear of money-losing 
ventures. It warned off a metal-fabri 
cating company from buving a new 
plant to boost production, showing that 
sales prospects were dim Another 
client was thinking of buving a plant 
for a new production process, but Hcl 
ler discovered that a still newer and 
cheaper process was coming out. Thu 
the client was saved from buving what 
turned out to be a white elephant 

There’s a narrow line between offer 
ing advice and dictating policy, but 
Walter Heller savs, ““We never compel 
our accounts to follow our suggestion 

we only offer think 
it is needed.” 


advice when we 


IV. Checking Up 


Sometimes this leads to the giving of 


very personal advice “We aren't 
curiosity seekers,” savs Heller, “but 
want to be sure that a client isn’t going 
to buv himself a vacht, or his wife 
mink coat, with the funds we provid 
for his business.” 

Even though Heller & Co. lend 
only on a secured basis, it is as fu 
a commercial bank about the charact 
of its borrowers. “If the moral 
isn’t anv good,” Peter Heller comment 
“then the behind it may di 
appear.” 
¢ Mistakes Happen—In spite of all p 
cautions, Heller & Co. ha 
embarrassments. In 1956-57, it suffered 
well is to 


security 


] 
OCCASION Al 


three blows to its pride, as 
exchequer: 

e Svdnev L. Albert, then pre 
of Bellanca Corp., borrowe ad Won 
from Heller to buy N. O. Nelson (¢ 
He had Heller cight 
times and had alwavs paid up, but th 


Hell 


conspiring tr 


borrowed from 


time his venture collapsed 


Bellanca sued for 


wce'¢ 
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IT HANDLES MORE 
THAN ITS SHARE 


of a Rough Day’s Work 


JOHN DEERE industrial 
Tractor-Loader 


——_— easy to handle, ex- 
ceptionally maneuverable, 
and eagerly responsive, this John 
Deere Tractor-Loader can actu- 
ally do a bigger day’s loading job 
than many larger units now cost- 
ing you much more in every way. 

Backed by ample, eager power 

available with power steering 
and direction reverser—here’s a 
unit boasting a 5/8-yard-capacity 
bucket with a full 12-degree roll- 
back ... a boom assembly that is 
extra strong, that provides extra- 
high lift, and that is clean and 
open in construction to permit 
operator full view of his work all 
the way .. . plus double-acting, 
2-1/2-inch lifting and _ bucket- 
control cylinders that mean real 
digging power, smooth operation, 
and exceptionally long life. 


All in all, the features of this 
John Deere Tractor-Loader add 


up to more loads per hour with 
big savings in fuel and in servic- 
ing and maintenance costs. And 
there’s a John Deere Industrial 
Dealer in your vicinity to serve 
you. 





Engineered for Industry 


Commercial Construction 
Logging and Clearing 
Home Building, Landscaping 
Road and Streets 

Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

Oil and Gas 

Public Works 

Public Utilities 

Plumbing and Heating 


Manufacturing and 
Warehousing 











(+) JOHN DEERE 
Industrial TRACTORS and Equipment 





For Further Information Write JOHN DEERE, Industrial Division « 


122 Voney ad ¢ redial 


Moline, Ill. 





raid Nelson (BW—Feb 16'57,p89). ‘The 
suit was dismissed, and Heller & Co. 
is still confident that it will get all its 
money back 
e A client circumvented Heller's 
careful examination of the books by an 
elaborate forgery until $1.3-million had 
been filched 
e An employee of Heller helped a 

client milk the company for more than 
$800,000 

hese losses were mostly covered bv 
insurance, but Heller's pride’ was 
wounded. Until these cases, losses had 
been far below those of most othe 
commercial finance companies, perhaps 
leading to complacency that is now 
jolted. “Our normal vigilance would 
not have prevented the losses,’’ Walter 
Heller states, “but it would have mini- 
mized them 

Ihe finance house follows a conserva- 
tive policy of calling for monthly col- 
lections big enough to pay off its own 
current debt, and it provides its bank 
sources of funds with precise 
about its portfolio. Its reasoning: ° he 
banks that lend us monev have as much 
right to know about us as we seek to 
know about our clients.” 


V. Lining Up Funds 


To supply its lending operat 
Heller & Co 
banks and in the 
market. 

The house has a $75-million line of 
credit with 89 banks all over the coun- 
trv: even with 20 of its loans on 
deposit, it has $60-million available at 
anv one time. Heller prefers to borrow 
at each bank for three months 
ing for another three months, then r 
paving and “‘resting’’ for 60 to 90 day 
before borrowing again 

The banks like to know vou can 
clean up your debts,” says 
Lawrence A. Petersen 
e When Money's Tight—Ileller also 
makes use of the commercial paper 
market, where it can get the use of 
$l-million at a cost of only $16,500 
compared with $20,000 for a six-month 
bank loan of $1 million Moreover, be 
cause it keeps 20% of the loan on 
deposit, Heller would have the use of 
only $800,000 of the bank money 

But Heller relies mainly on the banks 
for short-term borrowing, because it 
considers the availability of money as 
important as its costs. When credit 
tightens, it’s harder to raise funds in 
the commercial paper market, and the 
banks tend to frown on customers who 
come to them only when credit is hard 
to get. As Petersen savs, “We need 
the banks in bad times, so we don't 
turn our backs on them when credit 
eases.” 


de tails 


big borrower 


commercial paper 


rcnew 


Treasurer 


When Petersen needs more funds, 
he prefers to seek new lines of credit 
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The C-E network 


serves the steam and power needs of the free world 


The twenty-two organizations listed here... all C-E 
subsidiaries or licensees . . . are distributing the 
fruits of Combustion Engineering development, 
design and techniques over six continents. Since 
steam generation is so basic to industrial expan- 
sion and improved living standards, Combustion’s 
world-wide activities are contributing importantly 


NORTH AMER! 
UNITED STATES 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
CANADA 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater Ltd. Montreal 
MEXICO 
Combustion Engineering de Mexico, S.A. 

Mexico D.F. 


New York 


SOUTH 
ARGENTINA 

Mellor-Goodwin S.A.C. 

BRAZIL 

Companhia Brasileria de Caldeiras 
URUGUAY 

Mellor-Goodwin del Uruguay S.R.L. 


Buenos Aires 
Rio de Janeiro 


Montevideo 


CEANIA 

AUSTRALIA 

The Superheater Company (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Sydney 


International Combustion Australia Ltd. Sydney 


FRICA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Combustion Engineering Africa (Pty.) Ltd. 
Johannesburg 








to advancing the economies and living standards 
of free nations everywhere. In addition to the 
organizations listed, C-E has sales representa- 
tives in some thirty countries outside the U.S.A. 

For your steam needs, big or small .. . at home or 
abroad... you will find it pays to talk with Combus- 
tion, its subsidiaries, licensees, or representatives. 


EUROPE 

ENGLAND 
International Combustion Ltd. 
The Superheater Company Ltd. 
FRANCE 
Stein et Roubaix Paris 
Compagnie des Surchauffeurs Paris 
GERMANY 
Kohlenscheidungs-Gesellschaft m.b.H. 
HOLLAND 
N.V. Koninklijke Maatschappij 

“De Schelde” 
ITALY 
Franco Tosi S.p.A. 
NORWAY 
A.S. Kvaerner Brug Oslo 
SWEDEN 
A.B. Svenska Maskinverken 


London 
London 


Stuttgart 


Vlissingen 


Legnano 


Kallhall 


ASIA 
INDIA 
Textile Machinery Corp., Ltd, 
JAPAN 
Mitsubishi Yokohama 
Mitsubishi Nagasaki 
Mitsubishi Kobe 


W. Bengal 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING AY 


Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 











rather than draw fully on all of Heller’s 
present lines. Last vear, when Heller 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy — caught between the Federal Re- 

any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. serve s_ restrictive policy and an in 

; creased demand from clients, Petersen 

wrote letters to bankers and, in a few 

NEW ISSUE October 17, 1958 davs, got more than $3-million in new 

a bank lines. Heller & Co. got these 

unsecured loans at the prime rate, then 

opened permanent accounts at the 

$6,500,000 banks. More banks were eager to do 

business with Heller than the compam 
° could accept 

J. Weingarten, Incorporated e Escaping a Pinch—Still, the rise in 

interest rates is boosting Heller's own 

costs of doing business, and it mat 


5°s%c Sinking Fund Debentures have to adopt the fancy footwork dis 
plaved by other finance companies in 
the monev market. It increased its 
> . ,eT 
due October l, 1978 paper borrowings in the easy mone 
period last spring To avoid being 


pinched as it was last vear, it may de 
cide to do more long-term borrowing. 
; a : Last vear, Heller's funds were so full 
Price 99.50% plus accrued interest utilized that new  notes-receivabl 
financing had to be halted and redis 
counting pared down, mostly by invit 
ing bank participation. If new bank 
lines hadn't been opened up, factoring 
and lending on accounts receivabl 
would have had to be held down 

e Management Problem—Even mor 
pressing than its monev problem 1 
Heller's problem of establishing a man- 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several underwriters, including the under- 


signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


agement succession. Many top execu 
tives, like Walter Heller, are reaching 


White, Weld & Co. Moroney, Beissner & Co. retirement age at about the same time 

At the start, 40 vears ago, Heller 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. deliberately stressed the personal angle, 

using his own name for the company 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers Foday, he insists that all top executives 

: share in decisions, and he is no more 

F , , ‘ than first among equals. He is som 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Smith, Barney & Co. Mais Uae deems Yr tis enol 

nates, as happened last vear when he 

A. G. Becker & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation argued in vain for a big increase in the 
Incorporated company’s long-term debt 

° ° W: es . og Y 9eT 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. iter Heller is grooming young 


men, such as his son Peter and 44-vear 
old Robert Livingston, both members 
of the executive committec to take 
csi over the leadership when he and_ the 
rest of the old guard depart. At the 
same time, he is mapping out the com 
pany’s future. He is pushing the fa 
toring operation, because it provides 
both continuity and profits; he is eager 
to branch out in new directions and 
into new industries 

He is talking of forming a small 
business capital bank under the Small 
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WHY TRANSISTORIZED 
SOUNDSCRIBER DICTATION 
iS YOUR BEST BUY! 












4 flashlight batteries 
make this today’s most useful 
dictating instrument. 








a longs 


IT’S PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 IT’S ACONFERENCE RECORDER. Spe- {T'S A TRANSCRIBER. Just plug in §T’S AN OFFICE MACHINE. Gives big 
pounds—is battery powered, needs no cial transistor microphone faithfully comfortable listening device and easy- machine performance. And, it’s ideal 





carrying case. And plastic recording picks up important interviews and to-use foot pedal, and the portable be desk drawer dictation .. . gives you 
discs mail for only a 4¢ stamp. conferences for permanent record. comes a secretary’s machine. more usable desk top space. 

See how the SoundScriber battery portable can help you S oO U N D Ss Cc R i B E R 
get more done, with less stress, at lower cost. Call your 

local dealer (listed in the yellow pages), or clip this ad, as 

attach to your letterhead, and mail to: The SoundScriber 


Corporation, Dept. B-10, Box 1941, New Haven, Conn. /— TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM 
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Johns- Manville Sanacoustic absorbs up to 90% of room noise that strikes it. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings 
cost less installed than 10 years ago 


Yes—the cost of a J-M Sanacoustic® Ceiling 
is lower than 10 years ago! This is practically 
unheard of in today’s economy. Yet it is true 
in the case of Sanacoustic—the finest in acous- 
tical ceilings. And you gain these advantages: 
Sound-absorbing mineral-wool pads within 
perforated metal units; A baked enamel finish 








Jouns-MANVILLE JM 


that cleans easily; Units that snap into tee bars 
for tight, firm joints; A ceiling that has high 
light reflection and is noncombustible. 

For data on all J-M acoustical ceilings send 
for free booklet “SSoUND CONTROL.”’ Write 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, New 
York. In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 
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Washington isn’t making any firm predictions this week about the For- 
mosa Strait crisis. But the guessing tends to be optimistic—no full-scale 
resumption of the Quemoy bombardment. 


At midweek, U.S. officials seemed to be figuring things this way: The 
new Communist shelling was timed, as a face-saving show of force, to co- 
incide with Secy. of State Dulles’ visit to Taipei. It was meant to convince 
Red China’s Asian neighbors that Peking still has the initiative, has not 
backed down to the U.S. 


Observers in Tokyo and Hong Kong think there’s a more complex ex- 
planation of Peking’s about-face. These observers argue this way: 


¢ There’s a split in the Chinese Communist leadership over policy on 
Formosa Strait. One group is pushing for a tough line, and a second is 
urging caution. This split may be tied in with a struggle for the succession 
to Mao Tse-tung. 


* Supporters of the tough line want to keep the Quemoy crisis going, to 
distract public attention from the government’s domestic troubles. Despite 
a good harvest this year, Red China’s economy—and the government 
administration—is strained to the breaking point. 


¢ For both groups, a negotiated settlement of the offshore islands, even 
one that gives them to Peking, would be a mixed blessing. It would be a 
political and propaganda victory, it’s true. But the U.S. probably would get 
world opinion to back independence for Formosa—an intolerable prospect 
for either group in Peking. 


Any way you look at it, the Formosa Strait issue looks almost insoluble. 
It is sure to engage Dulles for months to come. 


When Dulles left for Formosa (before the shelling started again), he 
hoped to persuade Chiang Kai-shek to reduce his military commitment on 
the offshore islands—as a first step toward eventual withdrawal. Now it 
will be harder to talk Chiang into such a policy. 


However, Dulles’ basic policy still stands. At the right time, he hopes 
to convince Chiang that he must limit his military ambitions to Formosa, 
and limit his rivalry with Peking to the political field. Otherwise, Dulles 
fears that Washington won’t be able to hold the support of U.S. public 
opinion, much less that of world opinion, for the Nationalist regime. 


Pressure is growing in the U.S. for a partnership between business and 
government in aiding the underdeveloped countries. According to many 
businessmen, this is the only way to lick the development problem and to 
meet the Soviet economic offensive effectively. 


The Commerce Dept.’s Business Advisory Council this week supported 
the partnership idea, at least in principle. A special committee of BAC will 
study it and perhaps propose recommendations to Congress. 


There’s one partnership scheme already before the BAC committee. 
It’s a proposal that private firms should take over part of the economic 
development job under something like cost-plus contracts with the U.S. gov- 
ernment. This proposal has been put before BAC by Donald David, former 


dean of the Harvard Business School and now chairman of the Ford Founda- 
tion’s executive committee. 
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A proposal as radical as this is bound to meet opposition from the 
Administration. Washington officials already raise these objections: 


The cost of foreign aid probably would be increased. Any aid handled 
through cost-plus contracts would have to be put on “Buy American”’ basis. 
This would alarm our trading partners and allies, such as the Western 
European nations and Japan. It might also increase the cost of many types 
of equipment to the underdeveloped countries. Then, there are the problems 
of matching such a scheme with state-managed development programs and 
of avoiding charges of dollar imperialism. 


India is making a real effort to attract private investment from abroad. 


The Nehru government has given the World Bank’s International 
Finance Corp. a green light to help finance several projects in the private 
sector—paper, machinery, chemicals, and metal products. Also, the govern- 
ment is approving joint ventures between U.S. and Indian companies even 
when they put majority control in American hands. (There was a day when 
it was almost impossible to get such an arrangement in India.) 


But the shift to a better investment climate doesn’t mean that India 
is looking only to the West for capital and knowhow. New Delhi right now 
is considering a Soviet proposal to finance and build a large thermal power 
station (burning brown coal) in the state of Madras. If India O.K.’s this 
project, Moscow could expect as big a publicity payoff as it got from the 
Soviet steel mill in India. 


—®@ 
In the Middle East these days nothing ever stays stuck. One day there’s 
a prospect of some political stability. The next day it’s gone 


Only a few weeks ago the Arab League looked as if it might become 
a stabilizing force in the Middle East. Tunisia and Morocco had just joined, 
providing a counterweight to Egypt’s Pres. Nasser. Washington even hoped 
the League could get Nasser to modify his expansionist policies. Then, the 


State Dept. figured, it would be easier for the U.S. to come to terms with 
Cairo. 


But last week Tunisia’s Pres. Bourguiba, a strong pro-Westerner, pulled 
out of the League and broke diplomatic relations with Cairo. Bourguiba 
couldn’t stomach Nasser’s meddling in Tunisia and Algerian affairs 
(Cairo shelters and supports an exiled Tunisian leader, anti-Western Ben 
Youssef.) 


Now the State Dept. fears that Nasser will tighten his hold on the Arab 
League, retaliate against Bourguiba, and stir things up generally 


State also believes that Bourguiba’s break with Nasser will tend to 
isolate the new Iraqi government—even force it to look to the Communists 
for support. Iraq’s Pres. Kassem is cool to the West as well as to Nasser. 
So he won’t follow Bourguiba’s lead. 


Washington hasn’t decided yet what position to take in the Bourguiba- 
Nasser struggle. But the chances are that State will hedge its bets by 
continuing to try for an accommodation with Nasser. There’s been no 
change, of course, in plans to withdraw U.S. forces from Lebanon and British 
forces from Jordan. 
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Unveiling a new model in 5000 places at once! 


How acar 
maker used 
air freight 


profitably 






One of the “Big Three” car makers was 
introducing a new model. Car refine- 
ments held up printing of promotional 
material which then had to be simul- 
taneously released to 5000 dealers all 
over the country. So Emery’s CAPS 
(Consolidated Air Parcel Service) was 
given the job. 

This service flies packages for a dis- 
tant state overnight toa key post office 
for low-cost parcel post delivery. Check 
of post office receipts showed that 
Emery’s CAPS delivered 96% of the 


Jnited States, Alaska, Canada.. 


shipments in less than 48 hours after 
leaving the printer. 

The saving: $15,959 less than any 
other air express service could do it. 

Emery’s CAPS can do the same job 
for you, no matter how big or small it 
may be. Fast, dependable Emery will 
help you reduce your inventories, in- 
crease your sales by serving any place 
in the nation in hours... give you 12 
to 24 hours faster arrival overseas. Call 
or write today for facts about Emery’s 
services. 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Gencral Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the 





. and Europe, Asia, Africa. 
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Arnold Wilkes, Director of Public Affairs and Education, WBAL-TV, Baltimore, shows how radar will be used to give home viewers actual picture of storm in that locality. 


NEW USE FOR BENDIX RADAR—TV WEATHERCASTS! 


6 
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To make weathercasts more interest- 
ing and accurate, many TV stations 
will probably soon follow the 
example of WBAL-TV, Baltimore, 
Maryland. This station will put 
Bendix weather-tracking radar on 
camera whenever storms are within 
150 miles to pinpoint their location, 
intensity, direction, and speed. 

This same type of Bendix® radar 
is being used with great success in 
hundreds of airliners and business 
planes helping pilots avoid storms 
en route. 


A thousand products 


Other huge long-range radars are 
used in our first line of defense 
stretching from the Arctic to the 
Middle East keeping 25 million 
square miles of the earth’s surface 
under constant surveillance. Still 
other types help control airport 
traffic, guide missiles and ships at 
sea, etc. 

Getting back to the weather, its 
importance to all of us in countless 
ways is being realized more and 
more. Scores of 
businesses now use 
weather 


various Bendix 
instruments to help solve 
manufacturing and marketing prob- 
lems; many banks and department 
stores display a set of Bendix® 





different kinds of 


Weatherman Dials to give the public 
instantaneous weather information. 

Our vast background in the field 
of weather was one reason the U.S 
Air Force recently awarded Bendix 
a multimillion dollar contract to 
develop a new type weather-sensing 
system, using long-range jet planes, 
designed to probe the atmosphere on 
a global scale up to 150,000 feet 
altitude. They will send back contin- 
uous readings to ground stations 
for processing and relaying over a 
national network. 

For more information about the 
TV use of Bendix radar, please 
contact Bendix Radio Division, 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


a million ideas 











In Washington 


Two High Court Orders on TV Cases 
Take Indirect Slap at FCC 


The Supreme Court went out of its way this week to 
take notice of the influence-peddling investigations by 
Rep. Oren Harris’ House Committee on Legislative 
Oversight and, indirectly, to slap at the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. 

In two brief orders with no opinion, the court vacated 
a lower court’s approval of FCC’s reassignment of two 
Midwest television channels. 

The justices told the lower court to start over again 
and to take “such action as it may deem appropriate.” 

In one case, FCC moved very high frequency (VHF) 
Channel 2 from Springfield, Ill., to St. Louis, Mo. After 
the shift had been approved by the lower court, the 
Harris committee heard testimony alleging that several 
St. Louis television interests had made improper repre- 
sentations to members of the FCC before they decided 
the reassignment issue. . 

The second case involves a transfer of a VHF channel 
from Peoria, Ill., to the ‘T'ri-City area of Davenport-Rock 
Island-Moline in Illinois and Iowa. A Peoria broad- 
caster charged in his lower court appeal that FCC took 
the VHF channel out of Peoria as a favor to Sen. Robert 
Kerr (D-Okla.), who owned stock in an ultra high fre- 
quency station in Peoria. 


Excise Tax Refunds Denied 


The U.S. Supreme Court closed the books this week 
on efforts by manufacturers to collect excise tax refunds 
that might have topped $500-million. 

The court refused to review Court of Claims rulings 
that manufacturers must pay excise taxes on the full 
sales price of their wares—including repair warranties— 
and that they are not entitled to tax refunds on money 
spent to make good the warranties. 

In the cases under consideration, Ford Motor Co. had 
claimed about $9-million, GM's Frigidaire Div. about 
$2.5-million. ‘The rulings control some 30 other claims 
now pending in the lower courts—mostly involving autos, 
I'V sets, and home appliances. 


SBA Gets First Regulations 


For Parceling Out Investment Loans 


The government has given the Small Business Admin- 
istration its first regulations for advancing funds to state 
ind local investment companies for relending to small 
business. 

SBA will have $250-million to parcel out as part of 
1 new small business investment program. Private 
capital is expected to supply a much larger share of the 
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funds for this program of supplying small business with 
growth capital (BW—Oct.11°58,p23). 
‘The new rules say that SBA can make: 

* Loans of up to $250,000 for each specific case 
where the purpose is to finance plant construction, con- 
version, or expansion, including acquisition of land. 
Interest is set at 54%. 

¢ General-purpose loans, carrying 5‘ interest, up 
to the total of the borrower's capital. 

Meanwhile, SBA is stepping up its direct loans to 
small companies; last month it O.K.’d 395 loans totaling 
upwards of $17-million, 


Three Major Makers of Antibiotics 
File Replies to FTC Price Charges 


Makers of antibiotics last week moved to get rid of 
the Jekyll-and-Hyde label tied on their industry by gov- 
ernment antitrusters and economists. Particularly, their 
ire was roused by a Federal ‘Trade Commission antitrust 
complaint and a 400-page economic study claiming that 
five major companies are exacting excessive prices for 
what FTC cheerfully concedes are life-saving drugs made 
possible solely by the companies’ huge outlays for 
research and testing. 

American Cyanamid Co., Chas. Pfizer & Co., and 
Bristol Laboratories—the three procucers of broad-spec- 
trum tetracycline antibiotics—filed formal answers to the 
FTC charges of price fixing and patent exchange con 
spiracies (BW—Aug.9’58,p32). ‘The Upjohn Co. and 
Ofin Mathieson Chemical Corp. had already entered 
their denials. Public hearings are due to start Oct. 30 
in New York City. 

In its defense last week, Cyanamid argued that its 
1954 cross-licensing agreement with Pfizer settled a 
threatened “impasse” over rival patent claims “in an 
appropriate and commonly accepted manner.” It also 
argued that an agreement permitting Bristol to continue 
making and selling drugs to Upjohn and Olin Mathie 
son (Squibb) cleared the way for all five respondents “to 
compete vigorously in the sale of tetracycline, which all 
of them have done.” For its part, Pfizer denied that 
it had obtained its tetracvcline patent by fraudulent 
claims. 


No New “Miracle” in Sight 


The antibiotics industry can expect modest sales gains 
next year, but there is no new “miracle” drug in sight 
that could really challenge for market leadership. 

That's the cautious consensus of top research men 
who attended the Sixth Annual Antibiotics Symposium 
last week in Washington. ‘The sales gains were expected 
to come chiefly from a wider range of uses for some of 
the drugs unveiled in the past vear, and from new ones 
slated to hit the market in the next few months. 

Wide interest was roused by the Japanese report that 
Mitomycin-C had arrested cancer in 82 patients. U.S 
scientists are withholding judgment pending the results 
of much broader hospital trials now getting under way 
in this country. 
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Today, there's only one 
low-cost complete computer 
that can solve your problems 
without creating new ones! 








How to get the benefits of 
electronic computation without the burdens 


SK most management men about electronic 
Flin and you'll find theyre of two 
minds. On the one hand, they look with enthusiasm 
to the potential benefits of better utilization of 
engineering man-hours, the refinement of product 
and process control, improved management deci- 
sions. Yet on the other, they're fearful the results 


may not fully justify the often huge expenditure. 


Trouble is, they'll tell you. most computers make 
too many demands on a company. Besides great 
initial expense, there’s size and the attendant 
problems of installation. There’s high upkeep, too 
— as well as the alteration of company procedures 


to suit the machine. 


Yet, today, as more and more business 
executives, engineers, scientists and teachers are 
discovering, there is a way to practical electronic 


computation without great cost or complexity. 


That way is with the highly compact, highly 
mobile Royal Precision LGP-30. 


The LGP-30 gives you twice the memory of the 
next computer in its class and is by far the easiest 
to program in basic machine language. A unique 


time-sharing design concept has greatly reduced 


the number of internal components required ... 
insuring highest reliability at lowest operating cost. 
Because of its small size, the LGP-30 is operated 
at desk-side. It plugs into any convenient wall out- 
let without external air-conditioning or other 


installation costs. 


A new design in electronic computers, the 
LGP-30 has already proven its capabilities in over 
150 installations in such widely separated fields as 
gas and oil, rockets and missiles, civil engineering, 
electronics, garment trades, department stores, 
public utilities. Applications range from statistics 
to bridge design, accounting to missile flight 
simulation, material requirements to oil refining 
control. Backed by 20 years of electronics 
experience, LGP-30 sales and service are available 
through Royal McBee offices coast-to-coast. An 
active users group cooperates in the sharing of 


information and programs. 


To find out how the LGP-30 can serve your or- 
ganization, call your Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative, or write Royal McBee Corporation, 
Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for 


illustrated brochure. 


ROVAL M°BEE :- gaia processing division 














LABOR 


Carpenters Are Called on Carpet 


@ AFL-CIO’s latest anti-racketeering campaign will 
focus first on the doings of its biggest craft union. 


@ Though the other unions know trouble is brewing, 
none have come to the Carpenters’ defense. 


@ To the federation, this is a clear indication that 


it can take strong clean-up measures and make them stick. 


In two weeks, George Meany and the 
AFL-CIO high command open another 
labor clean-up campaign—one that once 
might have toppled the federation. 

lop target in a new series of anti- 
racket moves by the federation is the 
big, important International Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and its president, 
Maurice Hutcheson. With 800,000 
members, this is the biggest AFL-CIO 
craft union. 

Altogether, a half-dozen AFL-CIO 
unions are being called on the carpet 
during a three-day conference of the 
federation’s ruling executive council. 
Also due at the meeting—starting two 
days after the elections—are the Opera- 
ting Engineers, Meat Cutters, Distill- 
cry Workers, Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
plovees, and United ‘Textile Workers. 
¢ Progress—The Carpenters situation 
shows how far AFL-CIO has progressed 
in “selling” self-policing against  cor- 
ruption to its affiliates. Six months ago, 
even the possibility of such a move 
against this kev craft union would have 
sent shudders throughout AFL-CIO 
lheadquarters—and quite possibly could 
have cracked the federation wide open. 

But, when the 29-man_ executive 
council meets under AFL-CIO Pres. 
\lcany, it will be in its safest position 
on racketeering since the federation was 
formed late in 1955. 

“There have been no rumblings 
bout the Carpenters,” savs an AFL- 
CIO headquarters man who knows the 
grapevine. Last year, when Meany and 
issociates prepared to expel the ‘Team- 
ters, a number of other unions, 
vorried about the consequences, made 

series of undercover approaches to 
the council to prevent the move. ‘There 
vere threats of dire troubles. ‘This time, 

“go easy” proposals have been 
ade. Not even the other craft unions 
re threatening to bolt over the Car- 
nters, although thev’ve known since 
\ugust that the Carpenters were going 
be on the carpet. 
« Strong Measures—This is a clear 
idication to Meany and his aides that 
‘he top AFL-CIO command can take 
ng clean-up measures and make 
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them stick. They tick off this record: 

e Earlier anti-corruption — stands, 
particularly against the ‘Teamsters, 
haven’t hurt the federation, and all 
AFL-CIO unions are now conforming 
with anti-corruption directives. ‘This 
sets a precedent hard to beat. 

e Under Meany, the federation 
has tightened its lines through mergers 
of state AFL and CIO groups, until 
only a handful of state groups are left 
unmerged. 

¢ Rival union warfare within the 
AFL-CIO is diminishing, until it is 
now barely a rumble, although juris- 
dictional differences still exist. And, 
while union mergers are slow, three 
important alliances appear on the way— 
in the insurance, paper, and oil-chem- 
ical industries. 


|. The Record 


Part of the federation’s confidence in 
tackling the Carpenters comes from the 
results it got through steps taken in the 
cases of the three expelled unions. 

I'rue, the powerful Teamsters con- 
tinues to flourish despite the corruption 
label put on it by AFL-CIO. Just this 
week, in Atlantic Citv, Teamsters off- 
cials reported that the union now has 
39,000 more members than when it was 
kicked out of the federation. But the 
federation’s move against the union at 
the midsummer council meeting ap- 
parently is standing unchallenged. Al 
though Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa 
reported that the union is “getting more 
cooperation than ever,” 
outward signs of this. 

Instead, AFL-CIO unions seem to 
be going along with the order, although 
it is one that could hurt where smaller 
unions are vulnerable without the mas- 
sive Teamsters on their side 

In the case of the ousted Laundry 
Workers and Bakery Workers, AFI 
CIO is encouraging rival “clean” unions 
it has established. Latest federation 
figures show the new AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Bakery & Confectionery Work 
ers now has 70,000 of the 132,000 
members in the expelled union. The 


there are no 


federation’s new laundry union is re- 
ported to have taken about 25,000 
from the 40,000 membership of the 
expelled union. 

e Drive Resumes—When _ federation 
leaders gather around the oval mahog- 
any table in the council room at Al’L- 
CIO headquarters Nov. 6, they won't 
be surprised to see an empty chair. It 
has been empty for most of their re- 
cent meetings. 

The chair belongs to Carpenters’ 
Pres. Maurice Hutcheson, son of the 
late William F. “Big Bill’ Hutcheson, 
for many years the strong man of the 
AFL. Since Maurice Hutcheson ran 
into trouble in an Indiana highway land 
deal last year, he has been absent more 
and more. 

Late August, at its midsummer ses 
sion, the council ordered Hutcheson to 
appear and explain a number of mat 
ters: his alleged involvement in the In- 
diana land deal, his appearance before 
the McClellan investigating committee 
where he refused to testify about his 
union activities, and his citation for 
contempt of Congress for refusing to 
testify. 

Neither Hutcheson nor other officers 
of the Carpenters who were involved in 
the purchase of right-of-way land for 
resale have explained the deal to AFL- 
CIO. Hutcheson, normally exception 
ally quiet, has been even more so on 
this—as has his union. 


ll. Answers Wanted 


Now, at the coming session, Meany 
and his aides want answers. If they 
don’t get them, thev’re almost certain 
to remove Hutcheson as a member of 
the council and refer the union’s cas¢ 
to the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee for a further investigation that 
could lead to a recommendation of, at 
least, suspension of the Carpenters 

This was the wav it went against the 
Teamsters. Dave Beck was kicked off 
the executive council because of per- 
sonal charges against him, and was 
replaced by John English, ‘Teamsters 
secretarv-treasurer. About a vear later, 
the trucking union was expelled after 
an AFL-CIO probe and hearings, Ac- 
tion against the Carpenters would tke 
that long—if the case follows a pattern 
set in the moves against the ‘Teamsters 
¢ Few Supporters—It is possible that 
some of the Carpenters’ friends—among 
them the Operating Engineers and the 
Laborers—may still rise to defend the 
Carpenters. But, this is highly unlikely. 
Vhe old AFL-CIO craft unions, sus- 
picious for a long time of Meany’s 
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What do you really pay 


to measure pressure accurately? 


Your real cost can be lowered substantially. Permanent savings are 
created by the sustained high accuracy and durability of Ashcroft 
Pressure Gauges. They stand up better and longer even in the sever- 
est services. You save on maintenance and replacement. 

Look to Ashcroft experience to guarantee the right pressure gauge 
for the service. You'll reduce your real costs for accurate pressure 
measurement. 

Every Ashcroft Gauge is made of the finest materials. Precision 
workmanship and modern manufacturing methods give every com- 
ponent strength and reliability. The result is attention-free per- 
formance. 

Industrial distributors in all principal cities are backed by conven- 
ient regional warehouses ready to serve you. We invite your inquiry. 


iim ASHCROFT PRESSURE GAUGES 
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MH MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Stratford, Connecticut 
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motives and the influences of the CIO 
bloc headed by Walter Reuther, are 
digging in—not threatening to walk 
out. There’s still trouble between craft 
and industrial unions, mostly on juris- 
dictional matters, although the merger 
has taken some of the heat out of the 
squabbles. ‘The craft unions’ Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. is laying 
new plans to “protect” craft jobs, and 
its leaders are cautioning against moves 
that might alienate other unions 

The Operating Engineers, for one, 
is apparently not inclined to oppose 
clean-up directives to the Carpenters. 
After this union was called before the 
McClellan committee to face charges 
of serious malpractices, long-time Pres. 
William E. Maloney resigned at the 
AFL-CIO’s request and new officers 
began a clean-up of alleged irregulari- 
ties in internal union affairs. 

At the upcoming AFL-CIO session, 
the Operating Engineers and the other 
unions are due to report on further 
progress in clean-up programs. For in- 
stance, the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
plovees and the Meat Cutters, already 
showing some gains in this direction, 
will tell the council of the next steps 
to be taken. 

This is true, too, of the Distillery 
Workers and the United Textile Work- 
ers—unions that came close to being 
expelled but escaped when they agreed 
to a Meany-appointed monitor over 
their affairs. That monitor, Peter Mc 
Gavin, is due to report on the status 
of clean-ups in these two unions. 


lll. Mergers 


Illinois last week became the 42nd 
and largest state with a merged AFL 
CIO. Four other states have labor 
merger agreements that only need fairl 
certain convention action to make them 
official. Except for the newest state, 
Alaska, only two—New York and New 
Jersev—show no real progress toward 
a consolidated labor organization. 

This has taken considerable doing 
by Meany. The national AFL-CIO 
merger convention set a deadline of 
December, 1957, for unifving state 
bodies. This had to be extended as the 
mergers were slowed by pressures caused 
by continuing jealousies, rivalry over 
prestige and jobs, and, importantly, an 
opposition organized by craft unions 
int the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. 

The slow movement centered partic- 
ularly in the industrial, highly union 
ized states The recent progress in 
most of these can be credited in part to 
a Meany threat of “shotgun weddings” 
conducted by the national AFL-CIO if 
state bodies fail to unite on their own. 

So far, no major unions have com- 
bined. But a number of mergers are 
in the works. END 
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An embezzler on our payroll brought us to this! 


(From an actual case) 


Discrepancies in our firm’s books might never have been 
discovered if it hadn’t been for an alert bookkeeper. When 
we questioned our treasurer his explanation seemed plaus- 
ible enough—but that night he skipped town! 

We soon discovered that this trusted employee had really 
been a very clever thief. He had juggled the books skillfully 
enough to drive a big car, live in a fine home, entertain 
lavishly ... with our money! 

An audit showed that he had embezzled more than $100,000 
over a seven-year period. The loss was more than we could 
take—we were out of business. 

This firm might still be flourishing if management had had 
the foresight to invest in a Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond. 
It offers solid protection against employee dishonesty. 

If losses occur, a Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bond makes 
good for money, merchandise, equipment, or other company 


property stolen by anyone working for you. 


Your Hartford Accident and Indemnity Agent or your insur 
ance broker will be glad to tell you more about the many 
advantages of Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds. Call him 
now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP * 


Hartford 15,Connecticut 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company - 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company, New York 38, New Y orl 
Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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H fA ICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


C— Three of these Metal 
Enclosed Switches in- 
spect parts for position- 
ing in index table. They 
®8— Four of these Roller also monitor feeding and 
Lever Basic Switches are ejection functions. 
used to monitor position 
of parts in rotary table. 


A—Two of these 
Heavy Duty Hand 
Switches are used ag 
supplementary shut 
off. 





©—Seven Push Button Actu- 
ated Basic Switches control 
start-stop, resetting of parts 
and monitoring system. 


E—By operation of this one 
Multi-Pole Toggle Switch, the 
overall function of the ma- 
chine can be changed from one 
forming operation to a differ- 
ent one. 


F —Fight of these Adjust- 
able Roller Lever Enclosed 
Switches, in two banks, con- 
trol forming operation, 
starting and stopping point 
of table, feeding, air clean- 
ing and ejection of parts 


One Operator per Week instead of Four 
120 Man-hours Saved per Week 
3000 Pieces per Hour instead of 1600 


These remarkable savings are typical of those 
that can be affected on many machines by 
automating them with MICRO SWITCH Pre- 
cision Switches. 

In addition to the savings set forth above, 
this manufacturer of small, electrical prod- 
ucts reports a total elimination of scrap parts 
and an additional saving of 175 hours per 
week in other departments. 


Management in all types of business has ac- 
cepted and proved the worth of this simple, 
inexpensive way to modernize existing equip- 
ment with MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches. 


And, it is simple to do. Your own electrical 
maintenance men, cooperating with your 


plant engineering staff or with your local 
industrial electrical contractor, can do it. 


We will venture to say that once you auto- 
mate one machine in this way, you will soon 
apply MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches to 
other production tools in your plant. 


Find out about this method of relieving the 
“profit squeeze”’ by contacting an authorized 
MICRO SWITCH distributor. You'll find his 
name in the Yellow Pages. 


MICRO SWITCH... FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
A division of Honeywell 


In Canada: Honeywell Controls, Ltd., Toronto 17, Ontario 


H Honeywell 


MICRO SWITCH PRECISION SWITCHES 





Flurry of Crises Will Clear Air 


Disputes and strikes spread in other industries in wake 
of auto settlements, but are expected to ebb soon, leaving 
little change in cver-all 1958 bargaining results. 


Labor troubles- including strikes and 
strike threats—spread this week in the 
wake of 1958’s big bargaining settle- 
ments in the automotive industry. But, 
disturbing as they might be just now, 
the unrest and uncertainty are expected 
to be short-lived. 

Wage negotiations in other indus- 
tries moved slowly, if at all, during the 
auto bargaining. So the end of the 
months of contract maneuvering in De- 
troit set off a flurrv of bargaining ac- 
tivity evervwhere. All of a sudden, 
labor crises developed in a number of 
industries. 

Nevertheless, Labor Secv. James P. 
Mitchell said in Chicago last week that 
1 “feeling of confidence” has resulted 
from the signed auto contracts. ‘Vhose 
charged with handling labor disputes 
for the government expect the rte- 
mainder of this vear to be “relatively 
peaceful” after the post-Detroit flurry 
of bargaining ebbs. 
¢ Impact on Wages—The scttlements 
now being negotiated aren’t expected 
to show any substantial uniformity. ‘he 
iuto terms will be a strong influence on 
what others do, but thev did not set a 
specific pattern that will be followed 

Besides, other influences will limit 
the wav the Detroit agreement affects 
othet emplovers and unions during the 
rest of this vear—such influences as the 
improvements that are indicated in the 
national economy, and the different 
conditions that exist in each indus 
trv. 

Generally, however, economists do 

not expect business improvements to 
make any big difference in wage settlc 
ments in the last two months of 1958. 
In the recessions of 1949-50 and 1954, 
the economy turned up several months 
before the rate of wage increases. 
e 1958 Raises—The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., a private reporting ser 
ice, estimated this week that negotiated 
wage increases (excluding the auto 
matic raises under long-term contracts 
continuing bevond 1958) dropped to a 
median 8.5¢ an hour in the third quar- 
ter. ‘This compares with 9.4¢ an hout 
for the first six months of the vear, and 
10.1é an hour for all of 1957. 

The fattest settlements during the 
first nine months were in the construc 
tion industry, in which two-thirds of 
the 1958 agreements were for 13¢ an 
hour or more. If these and other non 
manufacturing settlements are counted 
out, the third-quarter median was 7.6¢ 
an hour, compared with a_ first-half 
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level of manufacturing raises barely top- 
ping S¢ an hour. 

Che negotiations still under way may 
lift the median of manufacturing 1n- 
creases a little in the fourth quarter, but 
the level of raises for the whole of the 
vear isn’t expected to reach that of 
1957. 

e “Pretty 
union 


Good”—Even so, many 
leaders consider the wage in- 
creases in 1958 “pretty good—for a re- 
cession vear,” as a United Auto Worker 
spokesman put it recently. 

lhev consider it a good indication of 
the present maturity of labor-manage 
ment relations that in a year of business 
decline and uncertaintv: 

¢ Wage reductions were negligible 
throughout industry in the first three 
quarters; although running in the red, 
or close to the line, few 
urged pay cuts. 

e A verv small percentage of con- 
tracts (not many more than in_ better 
economic times) failed to give workers 
at least a few pennies more in pay; 
BNA reported that 5% of the settle- 
ments jn its files in 1957 left wages un 
touched, while 8% in the first half- 
vear and 6% in the third quarter of 
1958 were 


emplovers 


these so-called “‘zero”” agree 
ments 

Labor's reports on negotiations claim 
“substantial” fringe gains in new con- 
tracts. BNA’s analvsis found 1958 ad 
ditions in pension, insurance, and other 
areas “similar to those in 1957.” 
¢ The Reason—The reason for 1958’s 
“pretty good” raises for unions in a 
recession year is an obvious one that 
has important significance for 1959. 

[his vear, an estimated 4-million 
workers were under major contracts 
closed to bargaining on wages. Under 
long-term agreements negotiated in 
1957 or before, these workers received 
Ceferred raises ranging from about 5¢ 
an hour to as high as 25¢. 

Most of these automatic increases 
were 7¢ or more; fewer than a million 
workers under deferred-raise agreements 
The “built-in” increases for 
manufacturing industries ranged mosth 
between 7¢ and 11¢ an hour. And— 
indicating the effect at bargaining tables 

negotiated raises in 1958 have shown 
1 big concentration in that same range. 
e 1959, Too?—Next vear, another 4- 
million workers will be under long-term 
agreements, including the auto workers, 
and the raises due them will be—as this 
vear—roughly in a 7¢ to 11¢ range 
« Mopping Up—Negotiations in_ the 


- ] 
got icss 


“mopping up” phase of 1958 bargain- 
ing, now under way, are not expected 
to change this year’s settlement picture 
to anv extent. 

Vhis was the situation at midweek 

In the auto industry, American 
Motors has signed with UAW on terms 
close to those of the Big ‘Three, and 
General Motors, Ford, and Chryslet 
operations were climbing back toward 
normal as plant shutdowns over local 
issues tapered steadily. But many parts 
suppliers and other emplovers m_ the 
important fringes of the industry wer 
digging in for a fight when UAW gets 
around to their contracts; they 
that they can’t—and 
as the Big ‘Three. 

In electrical manufacturing, General 
Electric and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers remained in a dead 
lock. GE proposed that employees 
under its contract be allowed to choose 
between deferred raises (averaging about 
7é an hour) this veat 
participation in the 
posed new 


ontend 
won t—go as far 


and next o1 
companys pro 
savings-investment — plan 
IUE’s Pres. James Carev continued to 
talk of a “showdown” with GE, said 
41 locals have O.K.'d a strike. ‘There ar 
still only slim chances of a walkout 

The same thing is true of TUE bat 
gaining with Westinghouse Electric 
which offered its version of a 
savings and security program last wech 
(BW —Oct.18'58,p151). TUE and inde 
pendent unions have rejected it 

In the farm equipment industry, 
UAW was on strike against Caterpillar 
Tractor and threatening International 
Harvester. 
facturers 


OWl 


Phe farm equipment manu 
have offered the union con 
tract terms similar to those in Detroit 
auto plants; the union is holding out 
for “improvements.” 

In the glass industry, major cimploy 
crs were stuck and bargaining was at a 
standstill at midweck, 
technical in 


with the = k 


ISSUCS nature, 


involving 
jobs 

Elsewhere, Western Electric and thi 
Communications Workers 
increases of 5¢ to 9¢ an hour for the 
remaming vear of a two-vear contract 
Ihe International Shoe Co. and tw 
shoeworkers’ unions signed for a 4 
raise immediately and 24% more next 
Oct. 1, an estimated two-stage increase 
of 10¢ an hour. ‘Vhe Maryland Ship 
building & Drvdock Co. brought a five 
week strike to an end with a 3lé¢ 
“package” settlement over the next year 
Finally, American Metal Climax, In 
Climax Co. Div. settled a 
strike with a two-vear contract giving 
its AFL-CIO local a 7¢ raise next Jul 
15, in addition to 5¢ granted the weck 
before the strike began. END 
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“At Burroughs Corporation’s ElectroData Division 


we regularly use 
outside tool and die specialists 
to supply our 


says jasegh 3 Rica 
Director sf Manufacturing 
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lool & Die ) 2 National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
~<a 906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TOOAY for NTDWVA Directory of 
IT PAYS coiasihiiaantimnanetsanadon 
TO GO OUTSIDE 
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In Labor 


Nevada Pays Highest Factory Wages; 
Workers in 14 States Average $90 Per Week 


Factory workers in Nevada were the highest paid in 
the nation in August—averaging $105.07 a week, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. South Carolina’s 
workers received the least, $57.31, with those in North 
Carolina only a few cents a week better off, with an 
average $57.42. 

In Nevada, only 4,700 industrial workers are listed in 
manufacturing establishments, almost entirely employed 
in missile and other ballistics fields. . 

Among industrial states, California’s $98.85 a week in 
August was highest, followed by Michigan’s $98.35. 
Oregon ($94.56) and Washington ($93.76) followed, in 
the high-wage Pacific Northwest. Ohio showed a $93.44 
average; Arizona, $93.37; Wyoming, $93.15; Indiana, 
$93.05, and Colorado, $92.06. 

In all, 14 states reported gross average weekly earn- 
ings of $90 or more in manufacturing establishments 
employing 5.3-million workers. 


Unions Ask Higher Minimum Pay 


For Government Contract Work 


Unions asked the government last week to “remove 
the ceiling” and “raise the floor” in two wage areas. 

The International Assn. of Machinists accused the 
Defense Dept. of setting a “ceiling on wages in missiles 
and aircraft,” through “illegal wage controls.” IAM 
Pres. A. J. Hayes criticized the Air Materiel Command 
as “the ghost at the bargaining table,” meddling in labor- 
management negotiations. 

Meanwhile, two textile unions urged the Labor Dept. 
to set higher Walsh-Healey minimum wage rates on 
government contract work. ‘The rate is now $1 an hour. 
The Textile Workers Union of America called for a 
$1.164 minimum in cotton, silk, and synthetics manu- 
facturing. The United Textile Workers asked for $1.25. 


° a e 
Supreme Court Agrees to Rule On 
Status of Employee Committees 


The Supreme Court this week agreed to review the 
status, under ‘Taft-Hartley, of company-sponsored em- 


ployee committees that meet with management to dis- 


cuss and recommend changes in seniority, transfers, and 
other matters affecting employment. 

The National Labor Relations Board says that such 
committees are unions as defined by the federal labor 
law. The board ruled that Cabot Carbon Co.—which 
operates carbon black and oil and gas plants throughout 
the Southwest—violated T-H by “dominating” its em- 
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ployee committees. The issue was taken to court, where 
NLRB was reversed. 

A lower court held that employee committees are not 
labor unions because they do not engage in collective 
bargaining with the company. 

In another action, the Supreme Court, in effect, re 
jected an effort to narrow the area in which federal 
courts may enforce labor arbitration agreements. ‘The 
high court refused to hear an appeal from a lower court 
ruling ordering the publisher of The New Orleans Item 
to arbitrate the dismissal of an employee with the 
American Newspaper Guild. 


Engineers’ Stand on “Right to Work” 
May Throw a Monkey Wrench in Union Plans 


“We are organized to make use of those features of 
the national labor laws which are useful to us [but] we 
are not part of the labor movement nor have we any 
particular kinship with those who are.” 

That’s the attitude of the “unionized” professional 
engineers in the Seattle Professional Engineering Im- 
ployees Assn. (Boeing) and the national [Engineers 
& Scientists of America, as expressed by Dan N. 
Hendricks, Jr., president of SPEEA and secretary of 
ESA. 

It’s perhaps a viewpoint not shared completely by 
associated technical workers, but it is one with important 
implications for increasingly automated industries. AFL 
CIO is interested in the cooperation—if not the mem- 
bership—of the engineering, scientific, and technical 
workers. But, the Hendricks statement made in a dis 
cussion of “right to work” laws (“SPEEA has no real 
interests in these matters,” he noted): indicates a basic 
anti-big unionism that AFL-CIO may find hard to over- 
come. 

oe = ~~ 


Teamsters’ Welfare Funds Financing 


Florida Apartment Construction Projects 


Add the International Brotherhood of ‘l’eamsters to 
the list of those interested in Florida investment possi 
bilities. 

Earlier this year, the IBT’ under James R. Hofta made 
a $1.5-million construction loan from welfare funds to 
the Castaways Motel. Questioned about it, Hoffa 
defended the loan as “just a good business propos 
tion.” 

Recently, trucking union leaders in Miami Beach an 
nounced that two more loans, totaling $2.3-million, have 
been made from welfare funds for two Dade County 
apartment projects. 

e ee 


One-Man Ethics Committee 


The State, County & Municipal Employees has named 
Arthur Goldberg, special counsel of the AFL-CIO Eth: 
cal Practices Committee, as a “watchdog” over interna! 
union activities. According to Arnold Zander, presi 
dent, Goldberg will investigate charges, make recom 
mendations to the union executive board. 
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"At Burroughs Corporation’s ElectroData Division 
we regularly use 
outside tool and die specialists 
to supply our 
special tooling needs.” 


says Joseph B. Rice 

Director of Manufacturing 
ElectroData Division, 
Burroughs Corporation 
(Manufacturers of electronic 
data processing systems) 





Here’s Mr. Rice’s complete statement: 


“Tooling requirements in the computer industry are transient but exacting. The 
success with which we meet them affects product reliability...a key competitive 
factor in a field where seconds of downtime can be costly. 


“At ElectroData Division of Burroughs Corporation, we regularly use outside tool 
and die specialists to supply our special tooling needs. The reliability records 
set by Burroughs 205 and 220 computers can be partially traced to the precision 
alignment and inspection equipment used during production. 


“ElectroData is able to obtain class ‘A’ custom tooling without the expense of complex 
machinery, extra floor space and specialized manpower. These savings are translated 
into data processing hardware which yields maximum results per dollar invested.” 


That’s how alert manufacturers are cutting tooling costs, avoiding capital 
investment, getting more efficient tools and enjoying fast tooling service. Call in an 
NTDMA plant...and compare figures. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services ...an organization of 
IT PAYS over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds 


and special machinery, and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 
TO GO OUTSIDE 
FOR 
SPECIAL TOOLING 











In Labor 


Nevada Pays Highest Factory Wages; 
Workers in 14 States Average $90 Per Week 


Factory workers in Nevada were the highest paid in 
the nation in August—averaging $105.07 a week, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. South Carolina’s 
workers received the least, $57.31, with those in North 
Carolina only a few cents a week better off, with an 
average $57.42. 

In Nevada, only 4,700 industrial workers are listed in 
manufacturing establishments, almost entirely employed 
in missile and other ballistics fields. 

Among industrial states, California’s $98.85 a week in 
August was highest, followed by Michigan’s $98.35. 
Oregon ($94.56) and Washington ($93.76) followed, in 
the high-wage Pacific Northwest. Ohio showed a $93.44 
average; Arizona, $93.37; Wyoming, $93.15; Indiana, 
$93.05, and Colorado, $92.06. 

In all, 14 states reported gross average weekly earn- 
ings of $90 or more in manufacturing establishments 
employing 5.3-million workers. 


Unions Ask Higher Minimum Pay 


For Government Contract Work 


Unions asked the government last week to “remove 
the ceiling” and “raise the floor” in two wage areas. 

The International Assn. of Machinists accused the 
Defense Dept. of setting a “ceiling on wages in missiles 
and aircraft,” through “illegal wage controls.” IAM 
Pres. A. J. Hayes criticized the Air Materiel] Command 
as “the ghost at the bargaining table,” meddling in labor- 
management negotiations. 

Meanwhile, two textile unions urged the Labor Dept. 
to set higher Walsh-Healey minimum wage rates on 
government contract work. ‘The rate is now $1 an hour. 
The Textile Workers Union of America called for a 
$1.164 minimum in cotton, silk, and synthetics manu- 
facturing. The United Textile Workers asked for $1.25. 


Supreme Court Agrees to Rule On 


Status of Employee Committees 


The Supreme Court this week agreed to review the 
status, under Taft-Hartley, of company-sponsored em- 
ployee committees that meet with management to dis- 
cuss and recommend changes in seniority, transfers, and 
other matters affecting employment. 

The National Labor Relations Board says that such 
committees are unions as defined by the federal labor 
law. The board ruled that Cabot Carbon Co.—which 
operates carbon black and oil and gas plants throughout 


the Southwest—violated T-H by “dominating” its em- 
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ployee committees. The issue was taken to court, where 
NLRB was reversed. 

A lower court held that employee committees are not 
labor unions because they do not engage in collective 
bargaining with the company. 

In another action, the Supreme Court, in effect, re 
jected an effort to narrow the area in which federal 
courts may enforce labor arbitration agreements. ‘The 
high court refused to hear an appeal from a lower court 
ruling ordering the publisher of ‘The New Orleans Item 
to arbitrate the dismissal of an employee with the 
American Newspaper Guild. 


Engineers’ Stand on “Right to Work” 
May Throw a Monkey Wrench in Union Plans 


“We are organized to make use of those features of 
the national labor laws which are useful to us [but] we 
are not part of the labor movement nor have we any 
particular kinship with those who are.” 

That’s the attitude of the “unionized” professional 
engineers in the Seattle Professional Engineering /m- 
ployees Assn. (Boeing) and the national [Engincers 
& Scientists of America, as expressed by Dan N. 
Hendricks, Jr., president of SPEEA and secretary of 
ESA. 

It’s perhaps a viewpoint not shared completely by 
associated technical workers, but it is one with important 
implications for increasingly automated industries. AF'L- 
CIO is interested in the cooperation—if not the mem- 
bership—of the engineering, scientific, and technical 
workers. But, the Hendricks statement made in a dis 
cussion of “nght to work” laws (“SPEEA has no real 
interests in these matters,” he noted) indicates a basic 
anti-big unionism that AFL-CIO may find hard to over- 
come. 
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Teamsters’ Welfare Funds Financing 


Florida Apartment Construction Projects 


Add the International Brotherhood of ‘leamsters to 
the list of those interested in Florida investment possi 
bilities. 

Earlier this year, the IBT’ under James R. Hoffa made 
a $1.5-million construction loan from welfare funds to 
the Castaways Motel. Questioned about it, Hoffa 
defended the loan as “just a good business proposi 
tion.” 

Recently, trucking union leaders in Miami Beach an 
nounced that two more loans, totaling $2.3-million, have 
been made from welfare funds for two Dade County 
apartment projects. 

e ee 


One-Man Ethics Committee 


The State, County & Municipal Employees has named 
Arthur Goldberg, special counsel of the AFL-CIO Ethi 
cal Practices Committee, as a “watchdog” over internal 
union activities. According to Amold Zander, presi 
dent, Goldberg will investigate charges, make recom 
mendations to the union executive board. 
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This is the center of industrial America 


There’s a hint of wood smoke in the tangy autumn 
air. The frost-silvered grass crackles pleasantly under- 
foot. The day is young and promising—and the pulses 
of man and boy and dog quicken in the eager expect- 
ancy that all hunters know and love. 


It’s hard to believe that this unspoiled beauty lies 
only a few miles away from an industrial center that 
turns out such products as art materials and carpet 
cleaners, fertilizers, castings and automotive hardware, 
machine screws and radios, power shovels and construc- 
tion machinery . .. and it’s hard to believe this center 
is just a day’s shipping away from virtually every 
major American market. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 


Yet this juxtaposition of outstanding facilities for bet- 
ter living and for better business is typical of the area 
mapped below. That’s why more companies are locating 
or relocating in The Center of Industrial America. 





OHIO 











It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Company, 43 
North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsyl- 
vania Power Co., 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Penna. 
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REGIONS 


Voters Due to O.K. ° 


Billions More Debt :. 
Proposals for $2-billion in state and local = 
bonds are on ballot. Chart (right) shows 6 
how debt has mounted to finance new 
schools, roads, utilities, sewers. Sales are 9 


at record pace this year. 


O* NOV. 4, voters in a wide scatter- 
ing of communities will be saying 
\ca or nay on bond issues of state and 
local governments that add up to $2.3- 
billion. 

For bond issues, November is always 
the heaviest month for voting, though 
proposals come up all vear around. ‘The 
month will run second only to the 
$2.5-billion proposals in November, 
1956, according to the Investment 
Bankers Assn. 
¢ Record Sales—In the amount of 
ictual sales of approved issues, IBA 
savs the first nine months this year 
totaled about $6-billion, for an indi- 
cated annual rate of $8-billion, topping 
the two $7-billion years of 1954—the 
peak of toll road financing—and 1957— 
when school financing was heavy. 

As for this November's proposals, 
they range from a $780-million batch 
in California and $323-million in 
l!linois down to a spattering of small 
issues by. states, cities, counties, and 
school districts. And although voters 
ire getting tougher—approvals fell from 
50% last November to around 70% in 
recent months—enough issues ate sure 

) pass to maintain a high level of 
tate and local borrowing. 


|. The Need to Build 


lhe clamant need for new construc- 
tion accounts for the willingness of 
tates and cities, counties and town- 
hips, school and other special districts 

plunge so deeply into debt. State 
nd local governments borrow princi- 
sally for capital outlays—with the not- 
le exception of veterans aid pro- 
amis 
Capital outlays have been soaring. 
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From $3.7-billion in 1948, they have 
more than tripled to $12.6-billion last 
year. Over the same stretch, business 
cutlays for new plant and equipment 
didn’t quite double—going from $22- 
billion to $37-billion. 

In the recession, when capital spend- 
ing by business was shrinking, the 
state and local governments stepped up 
their programs. 

A number of factors account for the 
postwar increase in capital spending. 
Depression and then war had built up 
a huge backlog of needs. Population 
gained swiftly, and it shifted massively 
from farm to city, and from city to 
suburb. 

The shifts brought double needs: 
new services in the developing areas, 
and renewal operations in those that 
were being emptied. Changing pub- 
lic attitudes saddled municipalities 
with such new responsibilities as_park- 
ing and industrial development. All the 
while, inflation was driving up construc- 
tion costs. 
¢ Breakdown—An IBA rundown of 
sales this year gives an idea of where 
the money goes: Education got $1,975- 
million, water and sewers $81 2-million, 
nen-toll roads and bridges $805-million, 
veterans aid $333-million, other utilities 
$294-million, toll roads and_ bridges 
$240-million, public housing $202-mil- 
lion, health and welfare $184-million, 
ports and airports $151-million, recre- 
ation $700-million, flood control $48- 
million, and industrial development 
$23-million. States are by far the big- 
ger spenders for roads, and local govern- 
ments for schools. 

How fast their need to borrow has 
grown appears in these figures. Since 
1948, the long-term debt of the states 
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has risen from $3.6-billion to 
billion, of local governments 
$14.4-billion to $37-billion. 


$13.5- 
from 


ll. Raising the Money 


Borrowing sums of this magnitude 
has been no simple matter of an 
official’s tossing his hat on a Wall Street 
desk, and reaching for a check. Quite 
apart from the need of voter approval, 
there often are constitutional and 
statutory limits, clamped on long ago 
to prevent reckless spending. Many 
states are forbidden to pledge thei 
credit. Local governments—whose_bor- 
rowing is usually limited to a small 
percentage of the property tax roll 
have found that property values never 
rise so fast as the need for capital 
spending. ‘To top it all, it’s especially 
hard in times of recession to stretch 
current income to cover capital outlays. 
e The User Pays—Faced with these 
dificulties, many instrumentalities have 
turned to the idea of letting the user 
pav—the twin devices of the revenue 
bond and the authoritv. When a city, 
sav, or an authority issues a revenue 
bond and pledges the income from the 
planned utility to pay it off, the debt 
limit has been neatly bypassed and the 
government credit left untouched 

You can see in the graph on page 
143 how the increasing share of state 
and local debt is taken by 
bonds, which are not backed by the 
full faith and credit of the 
ment, but only by 
uscrs., 

There is lively debate over the ulti- 
mate soundness of the revenue bond 
and authority as a borrowing technique. 

Proponents cite these advantages 


revenue 


govern 


the revenues from 
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ACROSS 20 MILES OF OPEN SEA 


Motorola Microwave contro/s offshore o// production 


Soon, only seagulls and maintenance men will visit 
this oil platform off the Louisiana coast, because the 
flow of oil will be remotely controlled by Motorola 
Microwave. From an inland control center 65 miles 
away, the touch of a button will instantly operate oil 
flow and storage systems. 

Today in hundreds of inland drilling, pipeline and 
refinery operations, dependable Motorola microwave 
is used to read gages ... to open and close valves... 
to start and stop motors . . . in addition to carrying 
voice and printed messages to and from centralized 
control centers. 


AND MICROWAVE MAY WELL BE APPLIED TO YOUR OPERATIONS 
Literally millions of instructions by voice, printed 
messages and control signals are carried by Motorola 
microwave every day. In hundreds of business and 
industrial applications, point-to-point microwave 
spans city streets, rivers, plains and mountains carry- 
ing information at the lowest per mile operating and 
maintenance cost. 

Send today for Motorola’s simplified microwave 
story ... it will help you determine which combination 


of microwave uses best fit your operations. 


THE COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALISTS TO INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


AA 





MOTOROLA MICROWAVE 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 West Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois « SPaulding 2-6500 + A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc 











A PARTIAL LIST OF 
MOTOROLA MICROWAVE 
USERS 


Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Co 
city of Los Angeles, California 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Continental Oil Co 

Detroit Edison Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Eastern Airlines Inc 

Freeport Sulphur Co 

Grumman Aircraft Co 

Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
Yhio Oil Co 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

Pure Oil Co 

Reynolds Electric Co 

Shell Oil Co 

Southern California Edison Co. 
Southern Pacific Railroad 

State of Arizona 


Texas Dept. of Public Safety 


e ‘The time lost in amending laws 
so that full faith debt can be expanded. 

e Ihe time gained by revenue 
bonds, which usually do not have to be 
submitted to referendum 

¢ The fact that projects financed 
by revenue. bonds have to be more 
carefully selected and planned, because 
the bonds are harder to sell than full 
faith obligations. 

On the opposite side there’s a hand- 
ful of arguments, too: (1) Debt limits 
have value and should not be circum- 
VC nte¢ d: (2) 


a higher yicld required 
of revenue bonds makes them a morc 
expensive way of borrowing; (3) if they 
re defaulted, the taxpayer will hold 
the bag anyway; (+) authorities are too 
iloof from guidance of public opinion 

Whatever the merits, experts in the 
field believe that revenue bends will 
continue to increase their share of 
government financing. Investors are 
still fond of government utility and port 
bonds, even if their enthusiasm has 
cooled for toll road obligations (BW — 
Oct.18'58,p58) and some parking au- 
thorities. And the full faith debt limits 

still there. 


Ill. Will Municipals Sell? 


Bond experts predict that the volume 
of state and local financing will jump 
from today’s $8-billion to a $15-billion 
innual volume in the 1960s. The big 
question is: Will the bonds sell? 

he analvsts feel no doubt that th 
market can continue to absorb the pres 
ent volume, and gencrallv thev feel the 


ket also will take the $15-billion 


lume that’s predicted for the next 
ide. Some do qualify their optimism 
wing “if vields become higher.” 


But others, aware of legal limits on in 
t costs and public dislike of heav 


lebt service, simplv say “if the bonds 
compare favorably with other invest 
ments.” 


In the old davs, hometown booster 
ism may have helped sell municipal 
bonds. But today the big factor is that 
the vields are made more attractive by 
the fact that the bonds are tax exempt. 
e Big Investors—The wealthy investor 
whose income tax is in the 90% bracket 


, 
nnd 


s the tax exempt municipals a snug 


aven. And the tax exemption is also 
ittractive to corporations whose income 
x is in the 52% bracket. On the other 


+ 


hand, the tax feature is less important 
to such heavy investors as the mutual 
insurance companics, savings banks, and 


pension funds, which are more pre 
occupied with vield than income tax 
Generally, the big investors move in 
and out of the municipal market, d¢ 
pending on assorted factors. When 
money was tight, commercial banks 
gave first priority to their loan business; 
then, when money eased, thev edged 





back to municipals. Individual investors 
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Revenue Bonds Carry More Load 


Outstanding Long-Term Debt of 
State and Local Governments 
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Data: Census Bureau, 


tended to ride along with comn 
stocks as the market rose, but now 
good many of them are cashing in th 
profits and turning to municipals 
Right now, the vield on municip 
compares favorably with common stoch 
The vields suffered last summer 
municipals tend to move with ‘Trea 
bonds, but thev are in better shay 
now, thanks to tax exemption 
Of course, the municipal bond 
ket does not cxist in a vacuum; fed 
policies and general business conditi 
affect it heavily hus, on 
under the impact of external a 
as internal forces, the market ch 
in attempting to swallow an 
annual volume. Just last Ma 
Bond Buver’s inventory of muni 
scheduled for sale in the next 
stood at $650-million. Now th 
is back down to $198-million. S 
Streeters figure that the risi 
will be absorbed in_ the coming 
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Hawaii is slowly but surely be 
more self-sufficient Simult 

with the groundbreaking f 
million, 35,000-bbl. refinery by St 
ard Oil of California, a group of U1 
walian and Canadian busing 
nounced they would erect a 

lion mill to turn out steel product 

as reinforcing rods and th 
struction materials 


* <= 
Quarter-a-ride transit far 1 be 
ing. Baltimore Transit ¢ h 
permitted a 5¢ increase to 25¢ 
tokens for 90¢—putting it } 
with other cities that charge th 


tion’s highest basic fares: Chicas 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, K 


Citv, Portland, Akron 
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In the Markets 


Spokesman Plays Down Market Role 
Of Mutual Funds’ $11.7-Billion 


The power of mutual funds to influence the trend of 
stock prices was pooh-poohed this week by Herbert R. 
Anderson, newly elected president of the National Assn. 
of Investment Companies, the industry's trade group. 

According to Anderson, “Big as we are (assets: $11.7- 
billion), it’s time to put us in proportion. We contrib- 
ute to a trend; we don’t make prices go up or down.” 
Moreover, he claimed that the industry’s assets, which 
have jumped 34.8% since the beginning of the year, 
could quadruple without any serious influence on stock 
prices. 

Anderson also expressed concern about Illinois’ threat 
to ban the sale of shares of anv fund holding stock of 
companies whose officers also serve as directors of the 
fund. Many mutual funds have a policy against inter- 
locking directorates, but some do not, so that if Illinois 
puts through the ban it will not only hurt mutual sales 
in the state but may also set off action elsewhere. 
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Volume Rises, Prices Swing Widely 
As Stock Averages Hit New Highs 


As the chart above shows, there’s been a big stepup 
in trading volume and a widening swing in stock prices 
since the averages climbed to new highs. The Federal 
Reserve's increase in margin requirements to 90% has 
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not brought a halt to this jump in activity—although, 
in the long run, it is unlikely that this volume of trading 
can be maintained on what is virtually a cash basis. 

Some technicians feel that a technical correction is 
in the offing, partly because of the new margin hike, 
partly because the market has gone so high so fast. But 
the majority of analysts continue to feel that any decline 
will be temporary. They point out that it is rare for 
investors to sell when the economic outlook is improv- 
ing as it is right now. Most sell-offs occur when the 
outlook is clouded, and brokers say that their clients 
don’t see any real trouble ahead. 

But some traders have been taking long-term gains, 
and others are preparing to do tax-switching. This may 
lead to a correction, but nothing more than that. The 
fact is that the big run-up since spring has been featured 
by a changing series of specific favorites—first defensive 
stocks, then some of the blue-chip growth issues, and 
now the cyclical group. This suggests that, despite 
the increased volume, investors are showing discrimina- 
tion. 


Treasury Moves Up $3-Billion Issue 
To Stay Clear of December Refunding 


The money market learned this week that the Treasury 
plans an earlier-than-expected trip to the market—for 
$3-billion in cash. Treasury officials said they pushed 
up the borrowing date to early November because they 
need money in the till. But it’s clear that the Treasury 
also wants a longer interval before its scheduled $12.2- 
billion refunding in December. 

Bond dealers speculate that a long-term bond may 
be offered, since bond prices have steadied after their 
summer sinking spell. It’s doubtful, however, that such 
an offering will be made, for the bond market still is 
thin and nervous. A long-term bond may well be 
considered in the financial package offered in Decem- 
ber. 


The Markets Briefs 


Short selling—by traders who are betting that stock 
prices will fall—declined to 5-million shares in mid 
October, the lowest. level since last April, when stocks 
started their rise. Short sales began dropping in Septem- 
ber, and many market technicians feel that, if the short 
interest position continues to drop, it will tend to re- 
move one of the ‘market's present props. ‘The reason: 
Short covering, which acts as an upward push on prices, 
dries up as new short sales decline. 


Copper prices soared this week, under the impact of 
strikes in Rhodesia, Canada, and the U.S. and of im- 
proved shipments to fabricators. But investors didn’t 
take kindly to the news. Leading copper shares tended 
to decline. Some stock analysts explained that coppers 
have already had a big runup and that the expected im- 
provement in eamings is reflected in current market 
prices. 
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Huge stapled carton cuts packing time for 
14-foot boats by 50%. 


Stapled cartons for nails cost less and weigh 


Wholesale florist reports stapling 3 times faster than previous method. 
less than wooden kegs. 


Slash your shipping room costs 
with Bostitch stapling 


Extra profits and competitive advantages were formerly hidden in these 
shipping rooms. They were found when the change was made to light, 
rugged corrugated cartons sealed with Bostitch stapling. 

Gone are the wastes of outmoded closure methods. In their place are 
combined benefits of many Bostitch savings. 

Bostitch stapling is faster than other closure methods. Staples cost 
less than other fastening materials. Strong stapled containers carry heavy 
goods safely and cushion fragile contents in shipment. Shipping costs of 
stapled corrugated containers are lower than for heavier materials. 

350 Bostitch Economy Men work out of 123 U. S. and Canadian cities. 
Your nearest one will give you facts on shipping room stapling savings. 
You'll find him under ‘’Bostitch” in your phone book, or mail coupon below. 


Bostitch savings can give you on important 


Whatever you ship 
free Shipping Room Booklet. ee “a 


competitive advantage. Send for 


fostitey pling Teoh 


Bostitch, 450 Briggs Drive, 


Stapling is faster than taping for sealing car- 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


tons of lighting fixtures—holds better, too 


Fasten it better and faster with 


Zone 


Y I Please send me your Shipping Room Booklet. 


STAPLERS AND STAPLES We now ship 
(Product) 








NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS... 


TUBE TURNS... 


PENNSYLVANIA FORGE... 


PERFORATING GUNS ATLAS CORP... 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS..... 


NCG INTERNATIONAL..... 


: 
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Famous names 


in fields with future 
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.. Industrial gases; oxygen, hydrogen, acetylene, nitrogen, argon, helium, carbon dioxide, etc. Flame 
equipment for metal cutting, welding, brazing and cleaning. Arc welding processes and equipment. 
Medical gases, hospital piping systems, inhalation therapy apparatus. 


. .Fittings and flanges for modern welded piping installations as used in all industries, particularly in 
chemicals, petroleum, nuclear energy, power plants, air conditioning, oil and natural gas pipe lines. 
Precision forgings in steel, alloys, titanium and aluminum for aircraft uses. 


..Forged steel pipe flanges. Custom open die forgings of unlimited size and shape for builders of heavy 
equipment. High pressure chambers and heavy-walled hollow-bored tubing for power, chemical, 
shipbuilding, petroleum, nuclear energy and other similar applications. 


.. Advanced electronic equipment and techniques for petroleum exploration and recovery. Services 
throughout the oil fields of the Americas and into new oil areas overseas include the electrical well 
logging, nuclear logging, side wall sampling, and casing perforation. 





.. Engineering design and construction of, and design of equipment for, process plants for petroleum, 
chemicals and gas industries. Hydrogen, nitric acid, ammonia, ammonium nitrate, carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen chloride, polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene, calcium carbide, sulfur recovery are typical plants. 





.. High-frequency dielectric equipment for heating, curing, drying and bonding materials! Continuous 
processing equipment for foods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, etc. High speed container-filling machines. 
Reactors for polymerization, neutralization, etc. 


..Dry and flushed colors and color intermediates. Marine detergents. Slag inhibitor for ships’ boilers. 
Pharmaceutical intermediates. Special catalysts for a wide range of uses in the chemical and 
processing industries. 


..For the continued extension of National Cylinder Gas products, sales and services beyond the borders 


of the United States. 























CHEMETRON is the name of a great team, a team of manufacturing and 
service organizations which have served so well in their specific areas 
of purpose that their individual names have become well-known and 
respected throughout a large part of the world. + + 

is a proper name for the future; it properly reflects the team’s interests 
and activities in the great new era of technological progress ...in the 
march of chemicals, metals and electronics . . . fields with future. 

You will find the story of CHEMETRON CORPORATION, its units and 
work very interesting. It has been told in a brochure recently dis- 
tributed to the thousands of the company’s stockholders and we will 
be happy to send you a copy without any charge or obligation. 

CHEMETRON CORPORATION, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


CHEMETRON CORPORATION 





WASHINGTON, D.C. In 1791, Major Pierre Che les L’Enfant, @ young French 
ngineer, stood ont Potomac with George Washington and envisioned the 


Enfant’s ortgin conception of stately huildi 
shaded avenues and magnificent memorials has become oTIS 
a] : 

that hi , d we renown. The Nation's city, loved and honored for i 
ho py ) ) é ELEVATOR 

eminence, stands as an inspiring symbol of the dignity and vigor of American democratic 
wernment. OTIS is justly proud that it has fulfilled 57% of the Capital’ requirements COMPANY 

rtation. Here again, OTIS won preference because of the design leader- , 


for vertical transporta 
made OTIS the Nation’s word for elevator quality 


ship and outsta value that | 
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You may be hearing a lot more, shortly, about the tobacco habit and its 


t * 
OCT. 25, 1958 suspected effect on health and longevity. 


Survey studies have so impressed the U.S. Public Health Service that 
it is “now seriously considering a further program of public education on the 
subject of smoking,” according to Dr. John R. Heller, director of PHS’ 
National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md. 


A possible relationship between smoking and lung cancer has been 
given a fair amount of publicity because of sensational implications; but 
A BUSINESS WEEK says Heller, not generally known to the public are some indicated relation- 
ships between smoking and (1) other types of cancer, and (2) other front- 
line diseases. 


SERVICE Since the Dorn Report (official Public Health Service study) was made 
public three months ago, the American Cancer Society has stated: 


¢ Lung cancer is now the leading cause of cancer death in men. In 20 
years the disease has increased eight times, the most rapid rise ever reported 
for a noninfectious disease. 


¢ Lung cancer patients are predominantly cigarette smokers, according 
to 22 studies in six countries. 


¢ The lung cancer death rate of cigarette smokers is approximately 10 
times as high as the death rate of nonsmokers, the ratio being 9.85-to-1 in 
the Dorn study and 9.94-to-1 in an American Cancer Society study. 


However, says Heller, there are other statistical findings that are less 
sensational than those bearing on lung cancer and smoking, but which 
collectively are far more significant because of the relative numbers of 
people involved. In short, says Heller, evidence indicates that some of the 


other more major causes of death bear an important statistical relationship 
to smoking. 


The Dorn Report—a case study involving nearly 250,000 people— 
makes the following comparisons between the death rates of “regular ciga- 
rette smokers” and those of “persons who had never smoked or who had 
used tobacco only occasionally:” 


Heart and related diseases. Deaths from arteriosclerotic (coronary) 
heart disease—the nation’s biggest single killer—were 63% higher for the 
regular cigarette smokers than for the nonsmokers. Deaths from high blood 
pressure with heart disease were 53° higher for the smokers; general 
arteriosclerosis scored 46% higher for the smokers, and cerebral hemor- 
rhage 33% higher 


Respiratory diseases. Here the smokers showed a death rate from 
pneumonia 61% higher than the nonsmokers, and with respect to fatal 
bronchitis, emphysema, and related diseases, the smokers’ rate was a striking 
3% times greater 


Ulcers. Deaths among the smokers nearly tripled those scored by the 
nonsmokers. 


Cancer. For certain types other than lung cancer—cancer of the mouth 
and throat, stomach, bladder, and prostate—the smokers scored roughly 
double the nonsmokers’ death rate. For other types—cancer of the pan- 
creas, intestines, kidney—there was little or no difference. 


The total death rate from all causes, in the Dorn study, was 32% 
greater “for persons who had smoked tobacco at some time” during their 


lives, and 58% greater for “persons who had regularly smoked only ciga- 449 
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rettes. (Note: Generally, pipe and cigar smokers showed a death rate only 
slightly above that of the nonsmokers.) 


The Dorn Report and similar studies are, of course, highly controversial 
among medical men and researchers. All responsible groups, including the 
U.S. Public Health Service, agree that a lot more research and proof would 
be needed before positive cause-and-effect conclusions could be drawn. How- 
ever, says Dr. Heller, the fact remains that PHS and a number of private 
medical authorities take a serious view of the existing evidence. 


Club dues and costs climb: A study of 50 private downtown clubs (small, 
medium, large, plus luncheon clubs) in 29 principal U.S. cities shows 
increases in annual dues, entrance fees, and operating costs in 1957. 


Twelve clubs raised their dues per regular member—two by $25, two 
by $40, and the others by increases up to $125. Entrance fees were raised 
$15 by one club, $100 by four, $200 by one, and $324 by another 


Horwath & Horwath of New York, which conducted the study, reports 
that total club payroll in 1957 rose 4% over 1956 in the regular city clubs 
and 8% in the luncheon clubs. Note: Many clubs levied service charges, 
ranging from 10% to 20% of food and beverage sales, to offset high payroll 
costs and to bolster income. 


Anxious to try your hand at setting up hi-fi equipment? If you're a 
beginner at electronics, you had best stick to a variety of kits now available 

Printed circuits, full-sized diagrams, step-by-step instructions, and 
factory-mounted parts make it easier for the novice to assemble hi-fi and 
stereophonic installations. Among the top makers of the equipment in kit- 
form are Eico, Dynakit, Heathkit, Knight, and Lafayette 


Price ranges are broad. A stereo pre-amplifier, for example, costs 
anywhere from $39.95 to $62.50 in kit form. Amplifiers run from $25 to 
$80; AM-FM tuners, $39.95 to $75. You'll also find pick-up arms and 
speaker systems available in kit form. Rek-O-Kut even puts out a turntable 
(K-33) for $39.95. 


A good book for a beginner is Electronics Hobbyists’ Handbook, by 
Rufus P. Turner (Gernsback, $2.50). 


There’s a saving in store for you as a boat owner. If you have never 
applied for refunds on gasoline tax (assuming you’ve used the fuel for boat- 
ing), a federal refund of 1¢ is available on each gallon of gas. You use 
IRS refund Form 843, or take credit for overpayment on your next regular 
tax return. In either case, you need gas purchase records. 


State fuel taxes range from 3¢ to 8¢ a gal.—most are refundable when 
accompanied by receipts. The only states that don’t refund are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Wyoming. For a handy 
gasoline invoice record book, write Refund Services, Box 42, Northbrook, 
Ill. ($1). 


Conference coming up? The Lurline, luxury ship of California’s Matson 
Navigation Co., accommodating 725 passengers, is available for charter for 
several weeks this year, and Mar. 22-26 next year. The cost (with crew, 
food, and entertainment): $25,000 a day. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct 25, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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XEROGRAPHY 





"We now have a ‘tool’ that’s 
dale lg -t-hc-1-3 am dallale Mm comalh ania 
office since the typewriter.” 


S. M. FINLAYSON, President 
OF Tar-\olt-aMmiut-laeelsl mi Orelinley-la) 


“WE GET COPIES PRECISELY LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
THOUSANDS IF NEEDED...1IN MINUTES” 


“It’s easy to smile,” says S. M. Finlay- 
son, president of the Canadian Mar- 
coni Company, “when you can point, 
as we can, to economies through 
xerography ... It’s the greatest ‘tool’ 
to hit the office since the typewriter.” 

Mr. Finlayson is simply echoing— 
a bit more colorfully, perhaps—what 
other executives have said before. To- 
day, xerography—clean, fast, dry, 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn « En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent * Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 


electrostatic—is widely known in bus- 
iness, industry, and government as the 
world’s most versatile copying process. 

Whether it’s a simple report of a 
few pages and a few copies, or a mon- 
umental report of hundreds of pages, 
you can copyit onto offset duplicating 
masters faster by xerography. 

Each runoff is precisely like the 


original—no need to worry that any- 
one else’s copy will be less legible 
than yours. 


Xerography is used increasingly for 
umulative reports . . . catalog, inven- 
tory, and cost sheets . . . engineering 
drawings, management reports, man- 
uals... office and factory forms, price 
lists, sales letters . . . directories, news 


releases, and many others. 


Every day new uses are found for 
versatile xerography. And every day 
this speedy process is saving money 
doing things never 
possible. 


before ce eme d 


Write for proof-of-performanc: 
folders showing how companies of all 
kinds and sizes are speeding 


pape I- 


I 
work and saving thousands of dollar 
yearly by xerography. HaLom XERO} 
Inc., 58-22X Haloid St., Rochester 
3, N. Y. Branch offices in principal 
U. S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 








NAMES & FACES 


Fargo's Dick Barry Casts a Long 


A financial consultant in North 
Dakota’s biagest city has made 
his influence felt twice on tax 
laws for small business. 


The working day begins early for 
Richard H. Barry, financial consultant 
of Fargo, N. D. Still bathrobed afte: 
breakfasting on a glassful of juice, Dick 
Barry pads down into the basement of 
his $40,000 ranch-stvle hom« here 
in an office that’s headquarters for a 
wide-ranging busine picture, left), he 
systematically taps out on the type 
writer a hedule for the day ahead 

Ihe schedule might include a checl 
up call o company he helped re 
organize, 1V1¢ TOU] committee 
meeting, | h at the | Elks Club 
a huddle with an executive wondering 
what to do with his business after re 
tirement, and finally a brisk game of 
handball at the local “Y.’’ Or he might 
be off to Minneapolis, Chicago, Wash 
ington, or beyond on a client’s behalf 
e Success Story—All this brings Barry 


WIFE LOUISE gives him set of keys he 


forgot. They have two daughters, one son. 





FROM HIS DESK in basement of his home, Barry starts the day by making out an “in the RADIOMAN Charles Burke, manager of 


hopper” card for each task to be accomplished. He also keeps notebooks on each project. 


Fargo station KFGO, halts him on street. 
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Shadow 


mfortable income and makes him, 
19, a substantial citizen of Fargo. — : 
can’t walk a block down a Fargo @ 
without encountering a friend— *” a A. 
usually one with whom he has 4g ~a 
e business to discuss. But he’s also 
pape, beg : BALANCE SHEETS of Dakota Electric DISPLAYS at Dakota Electric get inspee- 
' his role as a sort of financial odd- wa ; iny f ; B ti Barry helped employees buy business. 
man, he has attained influence far Supply Co. get scrutiny from C hmn. Barry. ion. Barry hely ploy , 
md the limits of Fargo, which, at 
U0 to 45,000 population, is the 
t city in a state ranking 38th out 
the 49. 
that matter, it may be the re- 
c smallness of his home base that 
contnbuted to this influence. 
rking out of a sparsely populated 
such as North Dakota, he has 
ible to achieve a status that a 
New Yorker or Chicagoan would enjoy 
after vastly more difficulty. 


|. Grass-Roots Tax Reformer 


| he latest example of Barry’s national ; ‘ , 
ture was his little-known but major = a NG 

in one of this vear’s most im- EGGNOG is lunch fare for diet-conscious IN SHOP of Fargo Tank Co., Barry visits 
tant tax reforms—a_ provision de- Barry, at Elks Club with banker Stern. old friend Ole Rommesno, plant owner 


IN BISMARCK, he chats with associate AT DAKOTA National Bank, he checks BUILDING plans for Dakota Auto Club 
‘. W. Corwin outside Corwin auto agency. with V-P A. M. Eriksmoen. occupy Barry and club’s executive secretary 


UDDLE finds Barry with Corwin, son HANDBALL in Fargo “Y” pits Barry GIN RUMMY with banker Stern is pet re- 


Barry reorganized their companies. against tavern owner Abe Wallace. laxation. ‘They play in bank board room. 
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THE SPOT i, your 
company is in Arkansas, 
where First National Bank 

in Little Rock is 
johnny-on-the-spot 

with accurate business 
information about 

Arkansas. 

Write us today. 


x * 


* * 
» J’ NATIONAL BANK 


fe w LITTLE ROCK 
Ky * 


* 


MEMBER: Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
with 


—TELKEE 


the complete system of 
positive key control 





In Fort Worth’s new C N B Build- 


ing—and in thousands of stores, 


ee schools, plants and buildings across 
the country—a TELKEE System 
assures constant, fool-proof con- 
trol over the keys to every lock 


TELKEE keeps keys in authorized hands 


; eliminates prob- 
lems of lost keys; cuts costs o 


f replacement loc ks and keys 
Available in capacities from 21 to 2240 key changes, there's a 
TELKEE System to fit your property, large or small. Write 
today for “The Key To The Whole Thing 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


A Subsidiery of SUNROC Corporation 


Tee ee RECO 


GLEN RIDDLE 23 PENNSYLVANIA 
ee ewe er ee ew ee eee = GED GED GED GED GED ay 
rr. oO. MOORE, INC., 
Glen Riddle 73, Pa 


_———— 





~~, 


HOUR’S DRIVE 


signed to encourage investment in small 
business. 

Ihe change was four years coming 
Barry recognized the need for it in 
1954, in one of his first jobs after set 
ting up shop as a consultant. He went 
to Nebraska to help resuscitate 
company that was foundering. 
worth, and it had lost 
half the money owed to creditors 

Barry devised strategy to pull the 
company back from the brink of bank 
ruptcy. But he could do nothing for 
the local small businessmen who had 
bought stock in the outfit. They had 
picked up the shares a few vears earlier 
when the Chamber of Com 
merce backed a capitalization drive for 
the seed company, the 
biggest payroll, and now 
nad to take a loss. 
ternal revenuc 
mut would be 


a SC ed 
It had 


no net about 


town’s 


community's 
they simply 
According to in- 

egulations, their onh 
to use the capital losses 
to offset capital gains—but at a rate of 
no more than $1,000 a vear for five 
Since these small investors had 
against which to 
balance the losses, even this provision 


vears 
no other holdings 
was useless. 
¢ Crusade Begins—Sensitive to this 
predicament, Barry launched a_ solo 
campaign to make it possible for such 
small-business investment losses to be 
deducted from ordinary taxable income 
On a subsequent visit to Washington, 
he called on Colin Stam, chief of staff 
of the Joint Congressional Committec 
on Internal Revenue ‘Taxation, and won 
sympathy. Some encouragement also 
came from various 
to the Eisenhower 
But there 
chance 


advisers 
Administration 

were no results until a 
meeting enlisted George M 
Humphrey, then Secretary of — the 


econoniic 


« from Fargo brings Barry to 








Pelican Lake, Minn., 


for some fishing. 
l'reasurv, in Barrv’s cause. ‘This was in 
June, 195 

Washington 
friend, William Stern 
largo’s Dakota National 
Dakota’s Republican 
man for 15 vears, and 

mitteeman for 15 vears 
Stern invited Barry to a 
the national GOP finance 


ind Barrv wa 
So was an old and 


again in 
close 
president of 
Bank, North 
state finance chait 
national 
before 


coln- 
that 
luncheon of 

commiuttec 


partly because Humphrey was to at- 
tend. 

Instead of giving a speech, the 
Cabinet member asked for questions 
Stern, sitting at the head table, thought 
this would be a fine chance to show off 


North Dakota and his 


So he penciled a note on 
stin Why 


guest's acumen 
i torn envelope 
don’t vou ask 
1 question?” and sent it off to Barrv s 
place. 

e Going to the 


occasion to 


COTHCI sugges 


seized the 
yomote his tax proposal. 
In the first place, he said, in North 
Dakota and _ perhaps many 
\dministration was mor 


lop—B ITT 


| el ewhere 
people felt th 
aware of the problems of big business 
than of small. Did the Secretary know, 
he asked, that “vou have a situation 
where, sav, vou invest $25,000 in a 
‘mall business which goes broke vou 
can’t charge it off against vour income’? 

Just about the only 
Spons¢ Was 


immediate re 
i wry comment from some 
group that * 


5.000.’ 


one in the 


Humphrey never 
lost $2 


Humphrey himself, un- 
certain of the facts, offered to 


huddle 
with Barry after lunch, and, when he 
] 


did, agreed to correspond on the prob- 
lem 


Back in Fargo, Barry wrote to call the 


Secretary ittention to the $1,000 per 
vear limit, regardless of the actual loss, 
ind suggested “the amount should be 
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3 Models to Meet 


2TM Trackmobile 


All three models of the Whiting Trackmobile switch, spot and 
haul freight cars fast and at low cost. Trackmobile converts from 
road to rail in seconds to facilitate car handling, makes your 
operation more profitable. Here are just a few of the many ways 
you might use ‘Today's Most Versatile Convertible”: 
") New 5TM torque converter Trackmobile quickly switches fully- 
_ loaded coal cars. 
? Railroads are big Trackmobile boosters—use them to shuttle 
cars in and out of repair shop. 
~ 3TM Trackmobile is on the job rain or shine. Here it spots a 
freight car with pin-point precision. 


I i, %, 2 


RSATILE 7 


3TM Trackmobile 







Line 


ny ERTIBLE” 












5TM Trackmobile 


© 3TM Trackmobile returns empties or loaded cars to siding, 
positions cars where they're needed, frees plant from de- 
pendence on switch engines. 


© No freight cars to move at the moment, so 5TM converts to 
road wheels to haul carts. 


@ Trackmobile can travel “cross-country” on rubber tires to 
where it’s needed. Now this 2TM will convert to steel rail 
wheels in seconds. 

SEND FOR TRACKMOBILE FACT FilE—Iiiustrated folders on all three Track- 

mobile models. See which one meets your needs best. Whiting Corporation, 

15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 





WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 











WORLD’S MOST 


EFFICIENT ACTUATOR LIFTS 450 LB. 
FERGUSON TRAIL RAKE CAGE WITH 
75% LESS EFFORT! 


Massey-Ferguson engineers wanted “something better” than the 
old-fashioned acme screw in the manual mechanism for adjusting 
rake cage height in their new Trail Rake "36". They found what they 
wanted in the Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw. It cuts cranking effort 
75% —and since it needs no lubrication, it’s never fouled by clinging 
dirt. They figured the Saginaw Screw would add extra *Sales 
Appeal—and they were so right. Dealers report farmers love it! 

The Saginaw Screw converts rotary motion into linear motion with 
close to 100% efficiency. That's why alert manufacturers are saving 
so much effort, power, weight, space and cost by simply switching 
from inefficient acme screws and costly hydraulics to these amazingly 
versatile Saginaw Screws. 

We're already building them in sizes from 12 inches long for 
delicate electronic controls to 39/2 feet long for monster machinery. 
So if your products (no matter how big or small) use any kind of 
actuation device, Saginaw Screws may give them that vital new 
Sales Appeal you're looking for right now. 

Just send us your catalog and our expert engineers will gladly 
suggest any possible applications without obligation. Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, 
Michigan—world’s largest builders of b/b screws and splines. 


"Give your products 
NEW SALES APPEAL... switch to the 





c.g un0LWw 


WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE Mi paind CYeaAL 
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raised to a more realistic figure, to be 
determined as reasonable by the Treas- 
ury Dept. and Congress.’ A week later, 
Humphrey promised to look into the 
matter. 

¢ Into Law—That exchange started 
Barry's proposal on the official path. 
Along the way, there was help from 
Sen. Milton R. Young (R-N.D.), who 
made sure it went before Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala.), chairman of the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Small 
Business. 

The harvest came this vear, when 
Congress passed a bundle of tax re- 
visions (BW —Sep.2S"5$,p104), includ- 
ing a change in the method of de 
ducting losses on investment in small 
business. As Barrv had suggested, such 
losses were made deductible from. or- 
dinary income—up to a maximum of 
$25,000, or $50,000 on a joint return 
under certain conditions imposed to 
make sure only bona-fide investors in 
small business can benefit 

Barrv insists the results came from a 


serics of happenstances. “There's no 
science to this sort of a deal,” he 
swears. But some of the credit must 


go to his persistence and to the at- 
tention he was able to draw as an im- 
portant citizen of his state 

e Earlier Effort—Once before, Barry 
was a factor in rewriting tax law. ‘That 
was in 1951, when he and a Fargo tax 
attorney paced Washington corridors 
to alter the excess profits tax law (BW 
Nov.10°51,p105). One of the ways to 
compute the tax was to take an averags 
of the company’s earnings over a period 
of past vears and pay excess profits tax 
on the earnings above that figure. 


Smith, In 1 Fargo machinerv com 
pany of which Barry was then vice- 
president and general manager—had 


bought a profitable distributing busi- 
ness in 1949, but it couldn’t use the 
acquired 
in figuring the average of its take for tax 
purpos As a result, it was liable t 
excess profits tax on earnings above 
$50,000 instead of above $175,000. An 


addition to the 1951 tax law, however, 


company’s generous carnings 


made it possible for Smith—and other 
outfits that were in similar plights—to 
use the earnings historv of their ac- 
quisitions 

Another of Barrv’s direct dealings 
with government was a proposal that a 


man skilled in small business be added 
to the President’s White House staff, 
to supplement the activities of the 
Small Business Administration 


ll. Trouble-Shooter at Work 


In more workaday moments, Barry 
presides from his basement office overt 
Barrv & Co., the consulting business he 
organized in 1953. According to his 
shingle, Barry & Co. will tie into any 
of these tasks—many of which often 
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Bangkok or Beirut, New Delhi or Duesseldorf— 
wherever you do business abroad, there’s a Bank of 
America man-on-the-spot to represent you ! 

Through Bank of America’s world-wide network 
you can be anywhere at any time. Our International 
Banking Departments, branches, affiliates, represent- 
atives, and correspondents provide expert, on-the- 
spot service. 

If you have business to transact overseas, why 
not ask about the man ? 


\VERSEAS BRANCHES: london e Manila e Tokyo e Yokohamo « Kobe e Osaka e Bangkok e Guam 
sris e Duesseldorf e New Delhi e Havana e Rio de Janeiro » Beirut e Buenos Aires 


BANK OF 


gapore e Poris « Beirut e Guatemala City BANCA D‘AMERICA &£ 





D'ITALIA: Milan e Rome 
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Bank of America — 


NATIONAL fRUSTA82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL CEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


San Francisco 20 « Los Angeles 54 
Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 


REPRESENTATIVE G@FFICES: New York e Mexico City e Milan e Zurich 


AMERICA — International: la wholly owned subsidiary) New York e Duvesseldor 


> e Noples e Florence e Venice e 63 Branches throughout Itoly 











For your immediate use 
the 6 most vital assets 


to insure your 


EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS 


SUCCESSFUL ex 





The six books com- 


ecutives will tell rising this Library 
you this simple — en selected 
fact certain key by successful exec- 
abilities practically vtives as the ones 
illow a man to most useful in de- 
write his own pay veloping the six 
check And one qualities of execu- 
pocear have to be tive success 
born with these 
prove n executive 
qualit they can be self-developed to 
t degree you may never have thought 
possible easily and without long 


years of study. You can help yourself 
acquire them with this specially se- 
lected Library of practical executive 
echnique 


Helps you develop these 6 
success qualities 


@ Handling People @ Managing 
Yourself @ Speaking Forcefully 

@ Writing Clearly @ Work. 

ing Efficiently @ Think- oe 


ing Straight . 




















THE 
LIBRARY of 


PRACTICAL 
XECUTIVE 


Library 
contains 
these books: 


Managing Your 
self by Wright TECH N 1QU 
The Tech 


nique of Get 
ting Things Done 
by the Lairds 


© 6 volumes @ 1633 pages 
@ $21.50—payable $3.50 


How to Develop} in 10 days, then $6.00 a 
Your Thinking th 
Ability by Keyes mon 

The Tech You it find here the best thinking 


nique of Clear . 
Writing by Gun techr 




















ning How m out 
to Talk Well by puINg you 
Bender and — — 
The Technique of rae Pcegges 
Handling People nd getting 
by the Lairds \ na 
I! 
at tr “ ut 
KI t 
SAVE $4.00. Bought e at a time, the total 
, sheen ft , be $ 0 Unde 
al offer, the complete Library is avail 
only $ 0—a wsh saving of $4.00 
And you sis have tl ! ege Migs Sages t 


SEE THIS LIBRARY 10 DAYS FREE 


i McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-10-25 


327 W. 41st St., N. Y. C. 36 
I the Library of Practical Executive Teet 
Gaee tw end $ hen $6.00 monthis unt! { 
< ‘ i hial ! 
g% pa I i 
g exis i 
Na 
B auc 5 
+ z State i 
‘ ' a ¢ 
i, tion 4 
For price and te utside U. 8., 
BD scrite MeGraw-Hill int'l, N. Y..¢ BW-10-25 §f 
‘Roe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
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CURBSTONE conference joins Barry, 


tuke the proprietor far from the Fargo 
basement: 

¢ Raising new capital. 

¢ Buying out shareholders. 

e Arranging loans to management 
for purchase of company stock. 

e Assisting creditors of 
companies. 

¢ Setting up profit-sharing and 
pension plans for closely held corpora- 
tions and businesses. 

e Raising 
taxes. 


insolvent 


money for inheritance 

¢ Reorganizing business structures 

tu make tax savings possible. 

Acting as intermediary 
buvers and sellers. 

Although the chores tend to center 
in North Dakota and Minnesota, Barr 
travels 50,000 miles a vear. By the time 
le had patched the Nebraska seed com 
pany together, for instance, he had vis- 
ited Washington, Montana, Colorado, 
lowa, the District of Columbia, New 
York, and Pennsylvania on its behalf. 
¢ Career—Barry 
becoming a 


between 


himself for 
trouble-shooter 
through heavy experience in business 
and finance. He quit high school in 
1926 to go to work as a messenger for 
the First National Bank in Minneapolis. 
F'rom then on, his education came from 
night courses and studv on his own. 
lor 17 vears, he was with the same bank 
or its afhliates in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

In 1935, he convinced his bosses to 
let him establish the first installment 


readied 
roving 





». @. 





Farnham (left), state legislator Ken Fitch. 


North 
later 


Dakota 
he did the 


loan department in a 
bank, and two vears 
same in Montana 

He was loan officer 


National Bank & 


at the Merchants 
Trust Co. in Fargo 
in 1943 when he moved to the Fargo 
Chamber of Commerce as executive 
vice-president. He was there for twé 
vears, then joined Smith, Inc., and 
1953 set out on his own 

Outside ‘affiliations help keep him 
bus\ At the moment, 
man of the state’s Economic Develop 
ment Commission, vice-president of the 
30,000-member North Dakota Automo 
bile Club, campaign and finance chai 
man of his county Republican commit- 
tee, and a North Dakota official of the 
American Cancer Society and Gover 
nor’s National Committee for the Fi: 
enhower Presidential Library in Abi 
lene, Kan 
¢ Sewing Up a Deal—How does Barn 
work on his home ground? An ex 
ample is the wav he worked out th 
sale of Dakota Electric Supply Co., 


he’s vice-chair 


argo electrical wholesaler, to a group 
of emplovees. The owner wanted to 
sell to them, but Chicago banks 


wouldn’t lend the money—and, in fact 
advised them to find jobs 
Barry, with his wealth of 
tacts, was able to complet deal over 
lunch in just +5 minutes to finance the 
employees. As long as_ the 
monev to the 


elsewhere 
local con 


men owe 
owner, Barry 
sits in as board chairman and president 
He claims every change 


previous 
f ownership 
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available ae 
now from 


Philco! 
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World’s fastest data processing system... 
all-transistorized, with up to 5 times the 
Capacity... more for your computation dollar 


Transac also conserves valuable floor 
PH | LC 0 Tharp S- 2 0 0 0 space, requires little site preparation and 
no costly air conditioning— giving you the 
most economical large scale installa- 


No other data processing system on the tion possible. 


market can match the revolutionary See Transac ... First From Philco... 
Phileo Transac S-2000 Computer for now available on sale or rental plans. 
speed, capacity and reliability. ee en Ne ED 

Before you select your large scale data unities at Phileo for computer engineer 
processing system . . . compare Transac 


for performance—here is capacity to 
solve the most complex problems many 
times faster than conventional vacuum 
tube systems; compare Transac for reli- 
ability and multi-million hour transistor * 
dependability —AVAILABLE Now. GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
SMtGd Gan SUAMERCGE duivomameooerial 4700 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


See us at the National Business Show, 
New York Coliseum, Booth No. 201G 











moving 
service 





to all 








Wheaton serves Alaska, our new 49th state, by air. Also 
Hawaii, Germany and many other foreign countries by land and sea. 


It's your safest move for personnel, exhibits and office equipment. 


Wheaton 


4 ert Listed Suc. 





GETYOUR NEW PLANT HOW! 


READY 10 OCCUPY —OR MADE 10 ORDER 





Is the high cost of financing delaying | 


your expansion program? It needn't. 
Low-cost financing programs offered by 
communities in our service area are the 
answer to your problem. They enable 
you to occupy either an easily adaptable 
building now available or move into a 
new plant made to your order. In either 
case, you will be dollars ahead in 


operating costs. 
For details on available sites, plants and 
financing write 
Area Development Department « Room 1006 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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COAST TO COAST 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 








OVER 500 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


in the West. call 






At sea Harry, about how and where to 
find that coated paper component for 
your product? Relax Harry, and sail on 
to APC. We've got a crew that’s weathered 
many a research storm in developing 
special coated papers to solve specific 
functional problems. Sail on Harry and 
tell us your requirements. Our safe har- 
bor welcomes you with open arms. 


THE APPLETON COATED 
~» PAPER COMPANY 
4 APPLETON + WISCONSIN 








he has engineered has been successful. 

He’s also assistant to his friend Stern 
it the Dakota National Bank, vice-presi 
dent and director of an auto dealership 
and appliance company in Bismarck, 
N. D., and director of a Jamestown 
(N. D.) construction concern. 

For his average assignment, Barr 

charges a percentage varying with the 
“financial magnitude” of the job but 
usually running from $1,000 to $5,000. 
But only an estimated 40% to 50% of 
his time goes to business projects. He 
devotes another 5% to 10% to civic or 
political activities and the rest to 
“searching for something new to get 
into—up to my clavicle.” One friend 
savs he has more ideas in a month than 
most men do in a vear. “Give him 
something challenging,” savs another 
acquaintance, “and he'll grab the next 
plane.” 
e Regimen—I'rom his basement desk, 
Barry ranges wide, working with a 
minimum of tools—a telephone, tvpe 
writer, 1957 Chrvsler, and an “in the 
hopper” card for every item to be 
accomplished. He calls often at Stern’s 
bank. About once every two weeks he 
drops in at Dakota Electric. Once a 
month or so, he works with the 
Economic Development Commission 
and at about the same frequency, with 
the auto club. He spends one dav a 
month in Bismarck. Otherwise, his 
schedule is flexible. 

He keeps an “opportunity register” 
to jot down businesses for which there 
are Openings In the area, a contact list, 
and—like Jim Farlev, he savs—a record 
of people by towns, rather than names 
Driving through a small town recently, 
he recalled that the owner of the local 
bank was aging and stopped in for a 
chat. As a result, he will probably be 
setting up a deal for the owner’s em- 
plovees to take 
him 

l'oward the end of the day, Barrv is 
likely to relax—with a favorite game of 
gin rummy, a round of handball, or an 
hour’s drive to a Minnesota lake for 
fishing. He has regular companions fot 
all three diversions 
¢ Close to Home—At least half. the 
time, he’s able to lunch at home with 
his wife, Louise, and still put in a full 
business dav 

Gray-haired and heavy for his 5-ft 
ll-in. height, Barry is alwavs affable 
but aggressive 


over the business from 


Even his opponents on 
some projects admire his principles, if 
not alwavs his judgment. 

“He has a good grasp of finance and 
knows small business problems—with a 
knack for pulling a problem together,” 
savs one close friend. Sums up an 
other: “He has an inquisitive mind— 
and a retentive one. But there has to 
be a challenge. He’s like a fire horse— 
feels best when the bell starts clang- 
ing.”’ END 
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Another home with 


sun glasses... 
. & 





;; imac 





Builder: Kolendo Construction Company, 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 





AMERICAN Lustragray glass walls 


reduce sun glare and heat without sacrificing vision 





Lustragray makes for the “‘easiest livin’ under the sun’’— 
a fact that’s apparent to home buyers at a glance. Besides AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
effectively reducing sun glare and heat, Lustragray pro- P 

fi) AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (#0 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


vides cheerful ‘“‘clear glass’’ vision from the interior, 





added privacy from the exterior. 
Lustragray is going into offices, factories, commercial 


and institutional buildings, as well as homes. Reducing 
i AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a merger of the former American 


sun glare increases comfort and efficiency. Lustragray Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and the former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation 
‘ Kingsport, Tenn. (which was a wholly-owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France) 

does this economically. Ask your architect or builder. American Window Glass Division plants are located in Arnold. Jeannette, Ellwood City 
Pa., Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division pliant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 








IT PAYS 
TO CALL INA 
BUSINESS SUIT 
WHEN YOU CALL ON 
A BUSINESSMAN 
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Your message to management can get lost in the diverting atmos- 
phere of “relaxation” media. Dress your advertising in a business 
suit when you want to sell] a management man! Best-tailored: 
Business Week. You can’t escape that conclusion when you ex- 
amine the “25-Company Study” of the reading habits of 28,679 
customers of 25 major companies, just published. Shows Business 
Week best-read among management men, at lowest cost, of any 
publication in its field. Ask for a copy! A McGraw-Hill Magazine. 





BEST-READ AT LOWEST COST 












THINKING 





— 
EXPANDING ? 


It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(America’s largest county, B.A.) 
We will custom tailor to your 
individual requirements, con- 
fidential market research 
studies, site analysis facts, 
regional data and any other 
requested material. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Write on your company let- 
terhead, in confidence to. . 
Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept. BW 4 


San Bernardino, California 


It’s 
Sensational ! 
Shaving 

Was Never 

So Much 

Fun! 















Your customers 
will appreciate the 
battery powered Globe 
Trotter Razor. Runs for 
hours on pen size cells. Palm- 
size...no cord... just flip a button! 
Shaves smooth and clean. Engi- 
neered to last for years. Obtained 
only through Shaw-Barton. 


Charge up your customer relations 
program. Call or write. 


“you're there” with 


SHAW- ‘BARTON 


Calendar and Specially 


SALES OFFICES IN pany neeney cities 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Paperboard Production 


Weekly Average Thousands of Tons 
3107 


Data: National Paperboard Assn. 
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Paperboard Tops All Records 


Paperboard output has soared since 
carly September to a weekly rate of over 
305,000 tons, the highest sustained 
volume on record. ‘The current upswing 
reflects the filling of trade channels for 
the Christmas season and the rebuild- 
ing of inventories by box and con- 
tainer makers. 

The recovery of paperboard in this 
vear’s second half has raised the in- 
dustry’s operating rate to about 95% 
of capacity, compared to only 85% 


for the first half. This rebound has 
tended to quiet fears of excess capacity 


caused by an increase of about 20% 
in productive facilities since 1955, 
when operating rates were close to 


100%. Though much of the gain in 
output since July has been due to sea 
sonal needs, the industrv has also been 
helped by increased use of paperboard 
containers and boxes in such newe1 
fields as the packaging of fruits and 
vegetables 


Weekly Hours in Manufacturing 


Average Hours per Week 


Data; Dept. of Labor. 
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Work Week Picks Up Losses 


More overtime and _ less part-time 
work among factory workers helped 
boost the average work week in Sep- 
tember to 39.8 hours, the highest figure 


week has lengthened by 


. oa 
that was recorded since September, 195 


Since the recession low of 38.3 hours 
reached last April, the average work 
1.5 hours, o1 
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Celanese presents industry with BPL*—chemical with a wide-open future 


is the versatility ... and potential ... 
{ Celanese BPL (beta-Propiolactone) that 
-cope of its use must be broad indeed. 
|. itself can be useful within a wide range 
plications. In addition, its rapid re- 
with a large group of other chemi- 
ikes it the starting point for synthesis 
y new materials useful to science and 

ry 


is now being evaluated for use in the 


textile and leather industries . . . as a com- 
ponent in the processing of plastics, paints, 
dyestuffs and synthetic fibers...in starches 
and adhesives...in medical and hospital ap- 
plications ... in agricultural and food tech- 
. in nucleonics and astronautics. 
Among the multitude of uses yet to be 
developed, tested, and produced, may be one 
in which you're interested. 


nology — 


we'll 
be more than happy to help you, if we can. 


As always, 
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POSITION WANTED 


To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


Admin. Construction 10 yrs office, a seek- 
ing related work NY( GPO, 147 NY( 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


weneate Your Prestige Through Authorship! 
profitable things can happen to the 
ompan » book is published un- 
der our plan ) brochures, write Sy 
Wei Exposition Pre 386 4th Ave., N.Y 


xciting 
man or « 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Central Canadian Manufacturer Farm Imple- 
ments wishes diversification in metal prod- 
uct Low costs would make for profitable 
enture Write CWW-9163, Business Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. 


nesses 


Contains hundreds of busi- 
farms and income properties through- 
out U.S. Canada Specify type and location 
desired Deal direct with owners, U.1 Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles . Calif 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
‘nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Machiner Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sales & Leaseback, Present Fi- 
nancing Consolidated and increased Pay- 
ments Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re- 
Discounting and Installment Financing. Long- 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
financing U. S. & Canada Sy Field Co 
1457 Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 77-7395. 


Loans on 


clues 
are business opportunity advertising in 
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nearly 4%. Workers in both durable 
and non-durable goods industries have 
shared about equally in the gain in 
hours. Because employers typically ad- 
just their production schedules by vary- 


Manufacturers’ Inventories 


Billions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted 
55 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce. 


ing the hours of workers already on the 
payroll before they add or lay off 
workers, the rapid gain in the average 
work week is regarded a good sign 
of industrial recovery. 


@evsiness weer 


Stock Paring Slows Its Pace 


Inventory-cutting by manufacturers, 
one of the major forces in the recession, 
slowed considerably during the summer 
months. ‘The rate of paring in August 
declined to an annual rate of $34 
billion compared with an $8-billion rate 
in June. 

During the 12 months since the re 
cession got under way in August, 1957 
manufacturers have reduced their stocks 


by a full $4.7-billion. About three 
quarters of the reduction was made by 
hardgoods makers, who slashed stocks 
as orders declined. Most of their stock 
liquidation was concentrated 
in-process—down 17% —while purchased 
materials were reduced by 12% 
Finished durable goods, on the other 
hand, had been cut by only in the 
last year. 


2 0ds- 


Manvfacturers’ Stocks — Sales Ratios 


Stocks-Sales Ratio, Seasonally Adjusted 
2.60 


All Manufacturing 


Nondurables 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce. 
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Inventories Line Up With Sales 


Better sales and prolonged inventory 
iquidation have created a healthier ratio 
of stocks to sales among manufacturers. 


Ihe stocks-sales ratio of 1.88-to-] in 
August was the lowest since Mav, 1957 
and substantially below the 2.09-to-] 
ratio of last March. 

Softgoods makers 


were especially 


successful in restoring a more favorable 
balance of inventories to sales: ‘Thei 
stocks-sales ratio in August was lower 
than in the vear-earlier month, Dura 
ble goods manufacturers also made sub- 
stantial progress since spring, so their 
stocks-sales ratio is now only slightly 
higher than before the recession. 
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THE TREND 





New Employment Act Goals? 


It comes as no surprise that the American Assem- 
bly’s conference on monetary policy last week failed 
to produce any startlingly fresh conclusions on this 
complex and frustrating subject. Those invited to 
discuss the question were, for the most part, experts 
in the field and could not be expected to alter the 
convictions of a lifetime in a weekend of debate 
(page 27). So the conclusion that further study was 
needed on practically every major issue appeared 
the only possible one. 

The Assembly departed from this middle ground 
only when it stressed that price stability “must be 
a primary goal of economic policy” and should be 
given equal status with growth and maximum em- 
ployment as our national economic objectives. 

Against the background of a booming stock mar- 
ket, a big Federal deficit and the upward climb of 
prices during the recent recession, it is understand- 
able that the threat of inflation was stressed by the 
Assembly. The urgency of the problem was given 
added emphasis by Sen. Prescott Bush, who has 
already introduced legislation to amend the Em- 
ployment Act to make price stability an explicit goal, 
and by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, who ex- 
pressed alarm at the public’s growing belief in “the 
inevitability of a creeping inflation.” 

The Assembly’s concern about price stability is 
welcome. No reasonable citizen can argue against 
its importance. 

But the desirability of making a change in the law 
is debatable. In calling for “maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power,” the Employment 
Act has already embodied price stability as one of 
our economic goals. This is the view of the Federal 
Reserve and the Administration itself. 

If, under the stress of the moment, the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 is rewritten, the danger is that 
price stability will be elevated to the primary place, 
above the goals of growth and employment. While 
every effort should be made to insure price stability, 
it would surely be a mistake to make it in effect the 
supreme aim of government policy. 

Even a fast look at history should be enough to 
prove that it is unrealistic and unwise to expect 
prices to remain stable at all times. It would have 
been a senseless goal in the depression of the 1930s. 
And our great productive machine could not have 
done the job required of it if price stability had been 
our main objective during World War II. 

The U.S. must face the fact that growth and 
stability are sometimes incompatible, that with a 
dynamic economy and a cold war, it may be forced 
at times to give priority to growth. 

For this reason we hope that the immediate threat 
of inflation does not set off a headlong rush to amend 
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the Employment Act. This is not a narrow and 
technical issue but one that deserves the fullest 
study and debate. If, after full consideration, 
amendment does appear desirable, both the language 
of the amendment and the debate that accompanies 
it should make crystal clear that the U.S. does not 
intend to exalt price stability above the other ob- 
jectives of the Act. Otherwise, we may find that in 
our effort to strike out at the immediate threat of 
inflation we have abandoned one of the fundamental 
policies that has guided the U. S. through its greatest 
period of expansion and growth. 


The Reds Renege Again 


The Chinese Communists are acting true to form 
Early this week they resumed their bombardment 
of Quemoy on the phoniest kind of pretext, thus 
reneging on the cease fire they themselves had an- 
nounced. In doing so, the Communists have demon- 
strated that they are not looking for a peaceful 
settlement in the offshore islands. 

This brazen about-face should have come as no 
surprise to anyone who remembers the way the 
Communists came to power in Mainland China and 
the way they behaved on the international stage 
thereafter. In Korea—the first major clash between 
Communist China and the U.S.—it was only 
after a long military stalemate, and a series of 
tortuous negotiations that Peking agreed to an 
armistice. 

If the Chinese Communists are in another expan- 
sionist phase, like the one from Korea to Indochina, 
the Formosa Strait crisis could stretch out indefi- 
nitely. Washington at midweek could not tell 
whether the renewed bombardment was intended 
merely to embarrass Secy. of State Dulles during his 
visit to Taipei or whether it was part of a prolonged, 
if intermittent, siege, which might resemble the 
Berlin Blockade. In this situation, the Administra- 
tion, of course, will stick by its original position— 
no retreat in the face of force. And the country, 
despite some electioneering differences, seems this 
week to be more united behind that policy than at 
any time since the crisis started. 

The Communists probably have done us a favor, as 
they often have before, by overplaying their hand 
But it surely would be better if we could face every 
Communist push from the start without having so 
many people harbor the illusion that our differences 
can simply be negotiated away. As far ahead as one 
can see, the Sino-Soviet bloc will be shoving for 
new gains, and going to the brink of nuclear war 
to achieve them. Only if we can face this fact coolly 
and resolutely will we be able to resist the Commu- 
nist drive to dominate the world. 
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Only from Owens . . . so much big- 
yacht comfort per foot, so much 
big-yacht luxury per dollar! Her 
flying bridge has control station 

in center, Fiberglas hardtop. Her 
vast cockpit, wide walkaround 
deck and foredeck have yacht 
railings, teak planking. Her bright, 


airy, partitioned cabin sleeps 6 to 7, 


provides complete galley, dinette, 
ingenious full-size dressing room 
with shower. Boldly flared hull 
and trim of finest solid mahogany. 
Powered by twin 220 h.p. Flag 
ship Marine V-8 engines, she’s 
yours for $19,995* delivered! 
Other “35”? models from $14,975*. 
Owens Yacht Co., Inc., Baltimore 22, Md 


*Delivered prices for Denver and the 
West are slightly higher. 
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New 35 ' Flagship Cruiser, crowning achievement 


of Owens’ revolution in boat building 


GALLEY MOVES UP to the Family R 
for greater efficiency and 
partit ed cabin affords | 


expansi 


NOW you can cuales snail 


buy anew 
Owens'35' 
for 250 a mont 
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Coming up on the double: all the figure-facts you want when you want them! 


That’s how it is when Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines are at work. Descriptive account- 
ing’s fastest machines, they’re as much at home in 
small businesses as large ones. They have all the 
famous Sensimatie advantages—inherent high speed, 
high number of automatic operations and the ability 
to wrap up one job or any number of jobs easily. And 





Burroughs 






/ 
| 


to those they add fast, jam-proof typing—descriptive 
accounting. Call our nearby branch today and see 
how solidly Burroughs Typing Accounting Machines 
can support your decision-making responsibilities and 
cut your accounting costs plenty while they’re at it. 
Or write to Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, 6071 Second Avenue, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


TM's 


Burroughs and Ser 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS jin electronics and data processing systems” 





